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CHAPTER I. 

AMONG THE CURRANT BUSHES. 

THERE is no prettier district in the whole north of 
Scotland than the vale of Inverranna. The hills are 
neither so grand in outline nor so imposing in height as in 
many of the more famed tracts of country ; but the undu- 
lating ranges and wooded knolls have a tender beauty of their 
own, and there are spots here and there hardly to be sur- 
passed; especially where the Ranna brawls and foams over 
its rocky channel to meet the great broad winding parent 
river, thereby giving its name to the district — Inverranna, 
literally, mouth of Ranna. 

The village of that name, nestling upon the north side 
of the valley and feeing south, would be dignified in many 
places by the name of town — as it boasts a railway station, 
two banks, divers shops, and at least four distinct " places 
of worship," and is a favourite summer resort of health and 
pleasure-seekers both from the south and from the nearest 
large county town. The natural terraces were crowned with 
small villas and lodging-houses in smiling little gardens, 
presenting a cheerful appearance, especially in the summer, 
in which our story begins. 

The August sun was lighting up the valley with its ten- 
derest evening rays, as a young man ascended the road lead- 
ing &om the station, which stood at the foot of the brae, to 
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the level of the village itself. He was about twenty-five, 
well-dressed, and good-looking, with a certain air of good 
breeding about him which might have made a casual ob- 
server set him down at first as of a higher station than that 
to which he really belonged. Indeed many who knew him 
said that Edmund Allardyce looked quite a gentleman; 
though I think it a better compliment to say that he looked 
a thoroughly good specimen of what he actually was — ^a 
clever, well-educated, prosperous farmer's son in business. 
His face was as much distinguishable for its pleasant open 
expression as for somewhat exceptional regularity of feature. 
The forehead was high and smooth, the contour of the face 
oval ; its healthy, ruddy, bronzed complexion set off by the 
smooth close-cut brown hair, moustache, and short beard. 
The eyes, under dark straight brows, were of that shade that 
often shows dark', but is in reality light hazel grey ; clear, 
good-tempered, truthful eyes, though with a certain native 
shrewdness — I cannot call it anything else — in their expres- 
sion : eyes which, looking you honestly in the face, showed 
that you were dealing with a man who, if too conscientious 
to take you in himself, could not on his part be easily taken 
in. A kind of man to make his way anywhere and in any- 
thing that he put his hand to, and to make himself popular 
at the same time from sheer good-humour and cordiality. 

His calling at present was that of district agent for an 
agricultural company, having its head-quarters in the adja- 
cent large town, and its local depots at different railway 
stations throughout the country — the said depots on this 
particular line of railway being under the supervision of 
Mr. Allardyce, who attended them all in turn. Consequently 
his work tied him very much to the railway ; but as the 
chief local depot was at Inverranna, he was principally re- 
quired at that station, and lived in the village. 

His steps slackened before the gate of a bright-looking 
garden, where arching raspberry and currant bushes dis- 
puted the mastery with luxuriant old-fashioned roses and 
honeysuckle. This garden was attached to a farmhouse 
which stood near the entrance to the village ; a moderately 
sized but comfortable house, with snug barnyards behind it. 
Just within the gate, but sheltered from the road by the 
flowery hedge, a young girl was standing — nominally " pu'ing 
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berries," but in an indolent sort of way which showed that 
she had never done a hard day's work in her life, and never 
meant, if she could help it ; and putting quite as many cur- 
rants into her mouth as into the small basket which she had 
attached to her apron-string. She was just turned twenty, 
well grown and active, though small, and with a youthful, 
plump roundness of outline. She had fair hair, large blue 
eyes, a clear delicately ruddy complexion ; and if the other 
features were rather childish and insignificant, they were 
amply redeemed by the subtle play of expression in the fine 
eyes and rather wilful little mouth, which seemed at times 
equally ready to smile or to pout. A pretty girl she would 
have looked anywhere, and a pretty picture she made just 
now, especially in her broad sun-hat with a dash of coquet- 
tishness in its muslin trimmings, her light dress and white 
apron, with her basket full of ripe red currants before her. 

" A fine night, Mr. AUardyce," was her demure salutation 
from behind the gate. 

"A fine night," the equally demure response, as Mr. 
AUardyce lifted his hat to the young lady, opened the 
gate, and went in. Then a more cordial greeting passed 
between them. They were not actually formally engaged, 
those two, though it amounted to pretty much the same 
thing. In small country places every one knows his neigh- 
bours affairs, often better than he does himself; and all 
Inverranna knew that Edmund AUardyce and Christina 
Cameron had been "keeping company" for a year and 
more — ^in fact almost ever since he had come to his present 
appointment ; and few were surprised. 

Christina Cameron was a pretty girl, but her face was by 
no means her sole fortune : she was the only child of well- 
to-do parents, and it was pretty generally known that her 
tocher was by no means to be despised. As to the young 
man, he was considered the handsomest lad on Rannaside, 
and to be " doing real weel for himgel' " in his business — 
besides his more sterling qualifications. His choice, how- 
ever, in that quarter was more circumscribed than that of 
most of his compeers owing to his religion. For though 
there were plenty of girls who would gladly have accepted 
him without asking any questions as to his persuasion, Ed- 
mund AUardyce was a stanch and consistent Churchman, 
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sprung of a good old stock, his family belonging to that 
side of the country long looked on as the stronghold of 
Scottish Episcopacy. It was pretty well understood there- 
fore that his wife must either be a Churchwoman bom and 
bred, or ready to become one on her marriage. In this 
respect Christina was well suited to him, as her parents 
were loyal members of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and 
had trained up their child carefully in that faith. 

Christina was, if the truth were told, something of a spoilt 
child. She was also considered a little bit of a flirt, as 
perhaps it was difficult for a girl of her temperament to 
avoid being, who was conscious of her advantages, and that 
she could have as many admirers as she pleased. She had 
never really cared for any one before Edmund AUardyce 
courted her ; and there were not wanting those who were 
jealous of the handsome agent's preference for her. 

" You're very busy, I see," was his first remark. 

" Not just particularly," she replied carelessly. " I'm only 
just pulling a few currants mother wanted for preserving. 
Are you going to help me ?" 

" I'll help you so far," he said, picking out a long string 
of currants from her basket and putting it into his mouth. 
" They're fine for clearing the voice. I can't stop though — 
it's the practice to-night." 

" It's aye the practeese," said Christina. " You never 
have a minute to spare now. It wasn't the practeese last 
night. You used to come in whiles and have a talk with 
father o' Friday nights." 

" Yes, I met him, and I would have liked to come, but 
the train was late — and then I had some accounts to look 
over for Mr. Wood, which he had asked me to do, just for 
obligement to him, and it was ower late to call syne. How's 
Mrs. Cameron keeping?" 

" Oh, she's a good bittie better. I know a great difference 
upon her since Dr. Milne came. He's done her a heap o' 
good." 

" I hear he's considered very clever." 

" Oh, ay, he's very clever — and very amusing too. He 
quite brightens my mother up when he comes. He's not 
aye in such a hurry as some folks — Dr. Wilson for one." 

" I hope he'll soon have her off the sick-list altogether," 
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said Allardyce, with a penetrating glance of his shrewd eyes 
under Christina's hat ; but she laughed a little and answered, 

" Thanks. Will ye step in about and see her ?" 

" I'm afraid my time's up. You see I don't like to hold 
Mr. Wood waiting — he's always there in good time, and 
they can't get much done wanting me." 

" Oh, no, to be sure they can't," said Christina, with a 
toss of her pretty head. " Aiid what would Isie Donald do 
wanting you to walk home wi' her and carry her music ?" 

" And what for shouldn't I walk home with her, poor 
thing, when we've both the same road to go ?" 

" What for not ? with all my heart," was Miss Christina's 
ungrammatical rejoinder. " Some folks likes to be talked 
about— others doesn't." 

"Talk about — what is there airthly to talk about?" 
objected Mr. Allardyce. 

"Ye know that best yourself. Isie Donald's not a 
member of the Church, whatever." 

" I know that. It's no reason she never should be." 

" No, of course not. No doubt she'd turn in a minute, 
just to pleasure you." 

" I'm sure I don't want any one to turn anything to plea- 
sure me," said Allardyce, in a rather deprecating tone, " and 
I don't know why you should say so of Isie Donald. All 
I have to say for her is that she does what she can for the 
Church — more, perhaps, and with more real heart for it, 
than many professed members." 

He was speaking quite generally, and without a thought 
of Christina ; but to his astonishment she flamed up all at 
once like an angry little turkey cock. 

" Thanks, Mr. Allardyce ! Nothing like plain speaking." 

" Christina I I really don't know what ye're meaning — '* 

" Don't you ? I ken your meaning fine. I've no voice 
and no ear, — I don't go flying about the country to Tonic- 
Sol-fias and kyre meetings — I was never learnt the harmo- 
nium, so I can't go and play for a set men and loons to 
sing to, — and so I might as well be a Turk or a Jew for all 
the good /am to the Church ! Dinna hold the kyre wait- 
ing any longer for me^ pray," she wound up with cheeks as 
red as her own currants. " There's plenty '11 never speer 
whether I'm Church or Kirk, musical or no-musical," and 
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with that she flounced oflf to the house, leaving her lover to 
pursue his road and his reflections as best he might. 

To say the truth, it was not the first time Christina had 
shown him a little bit of her temper ; and though he was 
warmly attached to her, the unwelcome question would now 
and then cross his mind whether such outbreaks would be 
altogether pleasant in his wife. He was one of the most 
serene, easy-tempered of men, and he could not bear even 
the semblance of quarrelling. But he generally made some 
excuse for her. " She's been awfully petted at home, for 
one thing," he would say to himself. " And after all," his 
thoughts went on, on the present occasion, " it's just her 
love for me that makes her so jealous and angry at Isie 
Donald. What a lucky fellow I am to have won her heart 
so completely ! I hope I shall never give her any real 
cause for displeasure. Though why she should take such a 
spite against poor Isie is more than I can guess — ^unless it's 
me and Isie being mixed up this way with the choir-work. 
Well, as to her not being good at the music, it may be a 
loss to herself — ^but I'm just as glad it isn't her that comes 
out every night, fair or foul, to play for us." 



CHAPTER II. 
s. adamnan's. 



THE church of S. Adamnan stood about in the centre 
of the village of Inverranna. It was an unpretentious 
little building of the stone of the country, with high-pitched 
roof, bell turret with a single bell, narrow lancet windows, 
and gable crosses. It stood in a small, neatly-kept, turfed 
enclosure, not used as a burial ground, but planted with a 
few trees and with trim gravelled walks leading to the narrow 
doorway. Inside the arrangements were fairly good. There 
were open dark-stained seats, a stone font and pulpit, and 
some coloured glass in the east windows : a decently vested 
altar with the necessary adornments stood at the end of the 
tiny chancel, flanked by diminutive choir-stalls, and just 
outside the chancel arch, screened from the church by a 
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red curtain, stood a small harmonium. Around this Ed- 
mund Allardyce, when he entered, somewhat heated by his 
hurried walk, found his pupils of the choir assembled, con- 
sisting of three men and five boys — such were the humble 
resources of Episcopalian Inverranna, for the worship of the 
little chapel — and at their head Mr. Wood, its present 
incumbent. 

The Rev. Edwin Wood was an Englishman about twenty- 
eight years of age, tall and handsome, with finely-chiselled 
regular features, keen grey eyes, and something of a se- 
vere expression about the lines of his well-shaped mouth, 
unhidden by moustache or beard. At this time he had 
only been for about a year at S. Adamnan's; how long 
he might remain there was doubtful, as he had found by 
no means unlimited satisfaction in his cure. A congre- 
gation raised in the summer to some hundred odd by 
flying visitors of varying shades of opinion, and dwindling 
in the winter to ten or twelve, is a trying one, especially to 
an English gentleman and scholar ; and Mr. Wood was by 
no means universally popular. Warm, genial, and attrac- 
tive to his friends, he could be exceedingly repellent where 
he did not esteem ; and he possessed a supreme contempt 
for the fear or the favour of man. He spoke and acted 
habitually somewhat as if the world had gone hardly with 
him hitherto, and he expected that it should do so to the 
end. But he was a good man and true, in spite of many in- 
firmities. He had come to his northern cure with a desire 
for work, not for any possible advantages of fishing or shoot- 
ing: with the dream, perhaps, at first, of turning many 
to the faith which he taught. He was thoroughly conscien- 
tious, and grateful to those who met him half-way and helped 
him — especially grateful to Mr. Edmund Allardyce for the 
assistance he gave him in forming and training his rough 
little choir. 

He was very anxious to improve the musical portion of 
his service, but laboured under the disadvantage of being 
ignorant on the subject himself, neither could his wife help 
him. He had married, almost out of the schoolroom, a 
pretty but penniless girl, who though ready to " rough it" 
courageously with him wherever his lot might be cast, had 
very little notion of the duties of an active clerg3rman's 
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wife. Just now, too, she was entirely engrossed by the care 
of her first baby, so Mr. Wood was more left to his own 
resources than ever ; and consequently having discovered in 
Allardyce both aptitude and willingness to help him, he 
vested the charge of the musical portion of the service 
entirely in him, only attending the practices to give them 
the due clerical sanction, and to enforce his choirmaster's 
authority. 

At the harmonium sat a slight, fragile-looking girl, dressed 
in poor and faded but neat mourning. From under her 
quiet straw hat looked out a pale gentle little face, with 
small delicate features, and clear pensive grey eyes, with 
dark brows and lashes ; the hair, which was of a really pretty 
shade of auburn, being drawn back and hidden under a net. 
There was a patient plaintive expression about her face 
which told that though young she had seen a good deal of 
sorrow, and in fact poor Isie Donald's life was a hard one. 
She was the only survivor of a family of five, and had seen 
her mother and three sisters droop and fade away one after 
the other. She lived alone with her aged father, never a 
very tender parent, and now under the pressure of increas- 
ing infirmities becoming more " cankered" than ever. He 
had had a little business, but had not been a successful 
man ; and, though he had a small shop full of miscella- 
neous articles, called himself " goldsmith and jeweller," and 
did odd jobs of repairing clocks and watches, the two 
would have fared but ill without the aid of Isie's deft hands 
and sewing-machine. Isie was a good plain sewer, and also 
knew a little of " the dressmaking," and having plenty of 
patronage both amongst her acquaintance and the summer 
lodgers at Inverranna, she contrived by diligent work and 
careful household management to keep the little shop over 
their heads. 

Isie had one advantage over her compeers which proved 
eventually of some service to her. At some more fortunate 
period of her life, when she had had visions of fitting her- 
self for a schoolmistress or perhaps a very elementary nur- 
sery governess, Isie's education had included a little music, 
of a very humble kind, but still she could play, and play 
from notes. The instrumental music of S. Adamnan's had 
hitherto been supplied by an amateur, who only undertook 
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to play at the morning service. But with the institution of 
his choir, Mr. Wood became ambitious to render his even- 
song chorally attractive ; and accordingly thought himself 
very fortunate when his energetic assistant AUardyce dis- 
covered Isie's buried talent and secured her services as 
accompanyist for the Sunday afternoons and weekly practices. 
Isie's family and training were Presbyterian, but she had 
some friends belonging to " the chapel," as S. Adamnan's 
was called by the country people, and a certain leaning 
towards its worship, which had led her occasionally to attend 
the evening service. Her father belonged to the Free 
Kirk, and set himself resolutely against Isie's becoming a 
" joined member" of any other ; though he did not object to 
her giving her services to S. Adamnan's choir of an evening, 
after she had attended her own place of worship in the 
forenoon. 

She looked up with a quiet little smile as Edmund AUar- 
dyce entered ; and after he had whispered an apology to 
Mr. Wood for being the last to arrive, and wiped his 
heated brow, he went and stood up before his class and the 
practice commenced. 

It consisted in the mere rehearsal of hymns and chants 
for the ensuing Sunday, and the performance was altogether 
of a humble kind. The singers were new to their work and 
bashful. AUardyce possessed the natural qualifications of a 
correct ear and a strong, useful if not very rich voice, in 
quality something of a high barytone ; but with the exception 
of having once attended a few tonic-solfa classes in the 
town, and sung occasionally as a supernumerary in a town 
church choir, he had had no teaching but his own. And 
being, as we have said, a farmer's son, he retained, honest 
man that he was, a good deal of his " native Doric," inso- 
much that he was not particularly sensitive to any faults of 
pronunciation on the part of his pupils. The accompani- 
ment, too, was by no means artistic. Isie Donald was 
ignorant of harmony and innocent of expression stops, and 
she went on from first to last with one monotonous same- 
ness of tone, sometimes mth the right bass, sometimes with 
the wrong, and not unfrequently with no bass at alL Mr. 
Wood stood or sat in an adjacent seat, keeping a strict 
surveillance over the behaviour of the boys, which was in 
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general most demure, though there was little predominance 
of their voices ; one youngster of twelve, the son of one of 
the singing men, mainly supporting the treble part. The 
lesson lasted for a good hour, by the end of which the day- 
light had begun to decline, and Mr. AUardyce's voice had 
become a tnfle hoarse with the exertion of leading. The 
class broke up, Edmund and Isie, whose homes were con- 
tiguous, walking down the road together. 

" It's awful warm the night," he remarked presently. " I 
am sure you must be tired playing." 

" Oh, no," she answered, but the tone was a little weary. 

" I think we're coming on firstrate," he continued, by way 
of encouragement. " I wish we hadn't so many changes. 
It puts them out singing to a different hand morning and 
evening." Isie said nothing, and he went on : " Mr. Wood's 
very ill about getting you to play twice a day. He said so 
last Sunday. Miss Lennox isn't caring how soon she gives 
up now, she don't fall in with these plain chants, she told 
Mr. Wood so. And he's meaning to speak to ye about it. 
Is there any chance you'd be able ?" 

Isie shook her head with a mournful little smile. " I'm 
afraid it's quite impossible," she said. " My father's been 
pressing me very much about joining, lately. He says he 
thinks shame to me to be so old and not a joined member.^ 
There's to be classes for young scholars soon, and he wishes 
me to attend them so as to join at the October fast. So I 
will just need to do it, I suppose." 

" Ye're not caring about it yourself, then ?" 

" No, I'm not," Isie answered, honestly. " I like the 
worship of the chapel, and I like Mr. Wood's preaching a 
heap better than Mr. Duncan's. Sometimes when I've been 
listening to him I seem to feel I couldn't be doing right 
to join any other," and she sighed. 

" Wouldn't you speak to Mr. Wood first then ?" 

" I'm not willing to trouble Mr. Wood." 

" Mr. Wood disna consider it trouble." 

** Not with his own folk, may be," answered Isie. " But 
that time before when I spoke till him — at least it was he 
rather that began — he spoke some hard kind, I thought, as 
though he was not pleased with me for hesitating, and 

1 I.e. communicant. 
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thought I was halting between two opeenions, and I wouldn't 
like to go back again. If it was myself only to think of, 
I'm sure I'd be quite happy to join the chapel, but ye see, 
Mr. Allardyce, I canna conter my father." 

Mr. Allardyce made no answer. He had many thoughts 
on the subject, which he would not have found easy to put 
into words. Besides, he was not blessed with a super- 
abundance of words at any time ; and he was not at all 
wishing to preach to Isie, or to let her suppose that he was 
specially interested in her conversion. So they finished 
their short walk in silence, for they had now reached their 
respective homes, and parted company with a demure 
" Good night." 

They were near neighbours : Edmund Allardyce occupied 
two small rooms over a tailor's shop, which was next door 
to the old watchmaker's. I do not know that this con- 
tiguity of dwelling made them more of friends than they 
would otherwise have been, for they never met in the course 
of their ordinary every-day life. But to a certain extent 
next-door neighbours must know more about each other 
than those who dwell further apart ; and Isie had one advan- 
tage over her neighbour in that she could generally tell 
when he was at home, whether she wished it or not, by the 
sound of his harmonium. 

Edmund Allardyce was fond of music, not only in his 
official capacity as choirmaster of S. Adamnan's. He was 
wont to beguile his leisure hours with it, and had taken to 
himself a very small harmonium, on which he was teaching 
himself to play. It was very humble playing, even more so 
than Isie's, for he had had no instruction, and began too 
late in life to hope to attain to any great proficiency. Still 
it was an amusement to him, and a very harmless one, and 
though he would have been far too diffident to attempt to 
accompany in church, he was not without hope of fitting 
himself to play, at a pinch, for the choir to practise. 

Any stranger going along the street of the little Scotch 
village might have been surprised to hear bits and scraps of 
church song, Gregorian chants, fragments of Hymns Ancient 
and Modem, pealing out above the tailor's shop, although 
such of the neighbours as were within hearing were well 
accustomed to it, and took as little account of " th' agent's 
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harmonnium'* as of the more prosaic clack and whirr of 
Mr. Ross's sewing-machine down below. Isie liked to hear 
the harmonium sounding as she went about her household 
work, or drove her sewing-machine. She thought it was 
cheery and pleasant, and the tunes reminded her of the 
practisings and the Sunday evenings, which were among the 
happiest hours now of her lonely, hard-working life. Her 
father used now and then to grumble and sneer at " yon 
precentin' chap aye booming and buzzing awa'," though she 
could not help thinking that in his secret heart he did not 
dislike the music so very much. She often envied the 
player his leisure for practising, as, though the church har- 
monium was always accessible to her, she had little spare 
time to avail herself of Mr. Wood's permission to practise 
whenever she liked. 

Poor Isie certainly was quite innocent of wishing to act 
the part of a rival to Christina Cameron. No doubt she 
considered Mr. AUardyce a pattern churchman, a firstrate 
musician, and altogether a very exalted and enviable per- 
sonage, but the fact of his engagement was patent, and she 
knew besides that he would never think for a moment in 
that "Vfdcy of any one who did not belong to his own Church. 
While as for Edmund AUardyce himself he was too thoroughly 
in love with his pretty little imperious Christina to think it 
possible that he should be even supposed to have a thought 
for any one else. 



CHAPTER III. 

DR. MILNE. 



LOVERS* quarrels are proverbially said to be the re- 
newing of love ; and though Edmund AUardyce would 
by no means have admitted the episode of Saturday even- 
ing to be a quarrel, he was yet sufficiently anxious to make 
his peace with Christina to take the first opportunity of 
doing so. 

He did not meet her on Sunday morning, as she had left 
church before the choir came out. In the evening he fully 
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intended to walk home with her ; but here fate was unpro- 
pitious. The singing had gone badly — one tune coming to 
grief altogether, owing to one of the choir having been ab- 
sent when it was rehearsed, and it was therefore necessary 
to go over it after service. This, and some other little ar- 
rangements for the next Sunday occupied some time, and 
it was much later than he intended when, a little tired, and 
disheartened by the non-success of his labours, Edmund 
Allardyce at length turned his steps in the direction of 
Braehead Farm. 

Arriving at the gate, he found, tied thereto by the rein, 
a saddled horse — a lank weedy chestnut, with a dash of 
good breeding about its head and neck, and very unmis- 
takable signs of hard work about its legs. He had very 
little doubt about the ownership, and consequently was the 
less surprised to find Dr. Milne, who had recently opened a 
rival practice in Inverranna, sitting in the parlour with Mr. 
and Mrs. Cameron and Christina. Quite at home there also 
it would appear, as, however professionally the visit had be- 
gun, it had evidently relapsed into a very sociable chat, the 
doctor condescending to sip a glass of Mrs. Cameron's gean^ 
whisky, and to partake of her homemade shortbread. 

Dr. Milne was a man of about twenty-seven ; tall and 
slim, with rather a fine figure, set off to great advantage, in 
his own estimation, by a light grey tweed shooting-jacket, 
trousers to match, and very shiny boots and gaiters : his 
appearance being further enhanced by a brilliant violet- 
coloured necktie, a showy scarf-pin, and a handsome rose 
in his buttonhole. The prevailing expression of his face, 
which was fair, with a clear slightly florid complexion, was 
shrewd — a different kind of shrewdness from Edmund 
Allardyce's : an expression, with the rather sharp features, 
cold blue eyes, and curling red moustache and whiskers, 
which somehow made one think of a fox. Very smooth- 
mannered and smooth-tongued, with a would-be refinement, 
which would fain, if it could, have dropped all traces of his 
native dialect. He was wont to carry about him subtil 
odours of musk and pomatum and scented soap — very dif- 
ferent from the atmosphere of honest tobacco which hung 
about Edmund Allardyce. 

* Wild cherry. 
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Christina received her lover agreeably enough. She was 
only partly divested of her church-going finery, having re- 
moved her bonnet, thereby displaying a wonderful erection 
of hair, tier upon tier, crowned by a profusion of little curls. 
Not nearly so becoming as a simpler style, but still she had 
the art of always looking pretty — and so Edmund Allardyce 
admitted to himself, as he expressed in a sort of aside to 
her his regret at not having been able to come up earlier, 
and the cause of the delay. 

" There'll have been a good many people at the chapel 
to-night," observed Dr. Milne, blandly. 

"IVe seen more," Christina said. "By the bye, what 
was come over the singers the night ? I thought they were 
going to give out altogether," with a sort of giggle at Ed- 
mund. " I hope you scolded them all round afterwards." 

" O ay, it's you that's precentor, isn't it ?" said the 
doctor. 

" I'm just all that's for him," answered Edmund, modestly. 
He did not particularly care to discuss the singing in the 
present company. It was a tender subject witii him, and 
was apt, as has been seen, to be a sore subject with Chris- 
tina, who was rather fond of saying sharp things about it, 
not being understanding in the matter. 

He did not take much part in the conversation until the 
other visitor, having sufficiently regaled himself, rose to de- 
part, causing a general rise of the party — the old people 
civilly coming out to the door. 

" And Maggie mustn't go without a piece," said Christina, 
appearing armed with a huge triangular bannock of oat-cake 
for the horse. Apparently it was not the first "piece" 
Maggie had got at that gate, as she lifted her head and 
neighed when she saw Christina. 

"You are too kind, Miss Cameron," said the doctor, 
" Maggie's growing quite petted." 

Then there was ^ smiling farewell all round, and Dr. 
Milne leapt gracefully into his saddle and rode away, giving 
poor Maggie, who would have been only too happy to take 
things quietly, a sly touch with his heel to make her 
show off. 

Silly little Christina looked on with admiring eyes. 
" He's quite the gentieman," she thought to herself; " poor 
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Edmund's nothing but a muckle red-faced farmer-looking 
chiel aside him f and yet if any one else had said so, she 
would have been the first to be affronted. 

Though generally full of lively talk, she seemed, from 
whatever reason, a little embarrassed to-night when they 
were again by themselves. She would not stay out with 
Edmund in the garden, as he evidently wished her to do ; 
and indoors she had so little to say, that she felt it quite a 
relief when her father came in to talk of " horses, pleughs, 
and kye," and discuss the last case of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and rumour of ''foot and mouth," and at length carried 
Edmund oflf to look at the three parts bred " powney," (a 
handsome young roadster of fourteen hands,) which had 
gained the extra prize, two years running, at the Rannaside 
Union Show. Then they went and looked at the com, full 
and deep and yellow, just ready for cutting : old Cameron 
walking on,, with his head down and his hands behind him, 
and his long slow step, not without a sort of consciousness, 
as if be was ill at ease in his Sunday clothes ; while Allar- 
dyce, who had the art of wearing his Sunday clothes as 
naturally as his weekday ones, walked beside him with his 
hands in his pockets, at the same sauntering pace, though 
he could at no time be accused of slouching. 

Edmund Allardyce was a bom farmer, and well up in all 
agricultural matters, as his present calling required of him ; 
though he would have been the same from choice. His 
parents were dead ; but his eldest brother, who was married, 
still carried on the farm where all the family had grown up, 
and Edmund always spoke with as much affection of " Femy- 
tofts" as if he had still a personal concern therein. 

He suited old Cameron remarkably well as a companion, 
and the old man liked nothing better than a long " crack" 
with his future son-in-law on dl matters dear to the agricul- 
tural mind : Edmund not unfrequently rallying him good- 
humouredly on the supaiority of his side of the country to 
Rannaside, where the first crop off a newly "impmwed" 
piece of land was invariably of huge boulders of stone. 

But Edmund too, from whatever reason, was certainly 
more silent than usual to-night, venturing on few remarks 
of his own, and giving but short answers to those thrown 
out by his companion. When they had finished their tour 

c 
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of inspection, the shadows of evening had lengthened con- 
siderably, and he observed that "he supposed he should 
require to be going." Christina and her mother took leave 
of him at the door together, so that on this occasion he 
had no talk with her alone. 

He walked home with a variety of thoughts not altogether 
lively ones. Partly of the bad singing, partly of Christina's 
unusual backwardness — but with a strong prevailing senti- 
ment that Dr. Milne was by no means an acquisition to 
Inverranna. 

One other person went to bed that night in a not very 
happy frame of mind. Poor Isie Donald had been trying 
her very utmost to play well; she really was hardly to 
blame for the failure of the new tune, and no one had 
blamed her, but she had not felt it the less. And then 
afterwards, when they were to try it over for next time, she 
caught something that Mr. Wood said to Mr. Allardyce 
about a "disgraceful exhibition," which did not help to 
console her. It was very hard certainly, when she had so 
little time to practise, and always did her very best. Ed- 
mund Allardyce too, himself a good deal put out and pre- 
occupied, had wished her "good evening" rather shortly, 
and gone oflf in a great hurry when he was released — so it 
was with rather wounded feelings on the whole that poor 
Isie made her way home, to find her father cross, and 
grumbling at the length of time she had been detained. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 

" T7 AR iver hae ye been so lang the night, Isie ?" said 
-t^ old Donald to his daughter, a few evenings after 

that unlucky Sunday. " Here's been the minister speering 

for ye — couldna wait at last." 

Isie had been out to take home some work, and looked 

pale and tired, but a flush came over her thin face as she 

answered, " The minister — Mr. Wood ?" 
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" Tut, na — oor ain minister, Mester Duncan, needing to 
speak to ye, — ^and sma' wunner tee. The claisses is to be- 
gin the neist Sabbath night, — so as Sunday first'll be yer 
last at this hairmonnium work, ye see.'' 

" What did ye say till him, father?" 

" Fat 'd a say ? Tellt him ye'd attend in coorse. YeVe 
naething to object P'' said the old man tartly, as poor Isie 
stood sUent and dismayed. '^ They canna say owt till ye, 
seein's hoo yeVe deen it a' for obleegement, and not a 
thing was ye iver to get by it. The seener ye're aff that 
bargain the better, I'm thinkin'." 

" I wouldn't have taken anything for a' that IVe done," 
Isie answered with some pride. " Mr. Wood did say yon 
time, gin I could engage to take it r^lar, forenoon and 
evening, he would alloo me something — " 

" Well it's littie eese now, gin he'll alloo ye onything or 
not — ^he may just find some ither body. Fat's the eese of 
yon Allardyce if he canna play, I'd like f ken ?" 

Isie knew it was useless to argue with her father, so with 
a sore heart she told Mr. Wood after the next practice, that 
she would be unable to play after " Sunday first." 

Mr. Wood received her resignation shortly. It was ex- 
tremely inconvenient to him, for his evening service was 
just getting a little into order, and attracting a good many 
outsiders to the church ; and without a player the choral 
service must be dropped. Besides which, he had seen 
well enough that Isie's leanings were towards the Church, 
and he was provoked with what he thought her want of 
firmness. 

" I am very much disappointed in you. Miss Donald," he 
wound up by saying ; " but I warned you of the danger of 
halting so long between two opinions." 

Isie stood before him silently, with hot cheeks and quiver- 
ing lip. Hers was one of those natures which under any- 
thing like harshness of rebuke shut themselves up altogether. 
Mr. Wood little understood her troubles, the struggle it was 
to her to submit to her father's wishes, the secret misgivings 
of her conscience. Even now a kind word, a sympathizing 
tone would have made her hesitate before carrying out her 
resolution. As it was, she only felt that the clerg)rman was 
hard and severe upon her, that he did not really care 
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about her joining the Church, that it was far better she 
should go away altogether. Mr. Wood indetsd was little 
conscious of the repellent influence he was exercising, but 
he said no more on the subject then. 

To his choir-master he did express his regret more keenly. 
" It is most disheartening about this foolish girl — ^most dis- 
appointing — for I really thought her heart was in the work, 
and that she would have had more resolution when it 
came to the point. I wish you could use your influence 
with her, Allardyce : I think she misunderstood me. I 
never can get a word out of her either." 

So after evening service on the Sunday, Edmund con- 
scientiously overtook Isie, on hfer way home, and be- 
gan, "Mr. Wood's awfully disappointed about you. Miss 
Donald." 

" I'm awfully disappointed myseP," said Isie, and then 
stopped short, feeling afraid of breaking down altogether. 
She was only anxious to get home, to get away from them 
all, to have her cry out in solitude — ^and then forget per- 
haps the pleasantest episode in her life. 

"He wished — in fact he asked me to let you know," 
Allardyce went on ; " he was afraid ye had taken him up 
wrong last day — ^" 

"I wouldn't have put him about willingly," Isie said. 
" But you know I canna do any other thing, Mr. Allardyce." 

"It isn't the harmonium only,. Miss Donald — ^we'd make 
a shift to do without ye, if that was all. I think lie's more 
sorry that you should have gone back to join the Free 
Kirk — ^after holding off" so long." 

"What other could I do?" said poor Isie, looking up 
pleadingly, *" when my father's so set upon it. Indeed, 
Mr. Allardyce, it's no without great regret, for I do respect 
what I've been taught at the chapel, and I think it's right, 
and consistent with the Word of God, all that I've heard 
Mr. Wood say ; — but when my father bids me — and I'm all 
he has to look to — " 

"Ay — ^but if you were to say to him that you wouldna 
seek to join the Episcopal Church wantin' his sanction, 
but that you couldn't bring your mind, honestly, to join any 
other in the mean time — ^and asked him to let you defer 
it — ^how would that do ?" 
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" And go on haltin' between two opinions ?" said Isie, 
with a reproachful tone. 

" Nay, Miss Donald, excuse me, but I dinna think ye are 
haltin' between two opinions. I think your own mind has 
been made up, some time syn — or I may be wrang." 

" For myser — ^yes. But arena we bidden till obey our 
parents ?" 

" Most sairtainly, in all lawful things. But if yell no be 
angry at me for saying it, Miss Donald, it does seem to me 
as if to profess to join one body, while in your heart you 
are holding to another : to join outwardly when your con- 
victions don't go along with you, is something like actin' a 
lie — not actin' honestly by either side, whatever." 

Isie was silent. Every word that Mr. Allardyce said 
seemed to her perfectly true : in fact, carried far more 
weight with it, in convincing her that her own secret belief 
was right, than even what Mr. Wood had said. Somehow 
it appeared to her that he had exactly the art of putting 
things in the right way, and saying what was perfectly fair, 
and just and true, without seeming hard and unkind. It 
might be that Edmund Allardyce was her own countryman, 
and expressed his ideas in their common homely tongue : 
whereas Mr. Wood was English, and she could not always 
follow the turns of his sentences, though she could feel the 
bitter half ironical tone of them very often. 

" I hope ye're not annoyed. Miss Donald," Edmund said 
presently, as she did not speak. " May be IVe said more 
than I'd any right to, only Mr. Wood asked me. I know it 
must be a great thought to any one to change their reli- 
gion." 

Isie certainly did not feel " annoyed," as she looked up 
and met the kind eyes that were turned upon her apolo- 
getically. Words were almost beyond her just then, but 
she managed to say, " I shall think it over, Mr. Allardyce ; 
thank you ;" and went home, feeling that somehow or other 
the step would have to be taken, the sacrifice have to be 
made. " ' Actin' a lie,' " she thought to herself; " yes, that's 
just what I have been feeling, all along — and, with the 
Lord's help, I winna act a lie," was poor Isie's last re- 
solution as after many prayers she lay down to rest that 
night 
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" It's a pity ye werena at the chapel yestreen," said a girl 
of Christina's acquaintance, who happened to meet her next 
day — Christina having stayed at home on Sunday evening, 
" just to see how that precentin' friend o' yours was carryin' 
on wi' Isie Donald !" 

" The creature ! I just hate the name o' her," exclaimed 
Christina. " What were they deein' then ?" 

" What deein' ? Best ask theirsels. Settling a' the music 
that's to be sung atween this and next year," answered the 
other ironically. " I suppose he'll tell ye so. He went off 
after her as sharp 's could be, when the chapel came out, 
and they went along talking to the comer of Bridge Road, 
and there they stoppit and had their talk out, and Miss 
Isie, she bolts oflf home." For indeed it had happened that, 
absorbed in their conversation, they had stopped a few 
minutes at the turn of a road before they parted ; forgetting 
that the prjdng eyes of Inverranna were upon them — or 
more correctly, never thinking that they were doing anything 
to be remarked on. 

"They did!" said Christina. "The bold-faced thing— 
and to speak to her, you'd think she was as meek 's meek. 
She'd dearly like to come roun' him — with her red head 
and her white sanctifeed face and her music, — ^but she'll 
only mak' a fool o' hersel'." 

Nevertheless the random shaft went deeper than the care- 
less speaker had thought, and rankled in Christina's jealous 
bosom ; for after her friend was gone, she tossed her head 
and muttered to herself, " There's twa can play at that game, 
as Master Edmund may find out to 's cost, one of those 
days !" 



CHAPTER V. 

A PACING HORSE. 



ISIE Donald did not find her resolution had altered after 
she had slept upon it ; though it was not pleasant to 
have to re-open the subject with her father, after he con- 
sidered it settled. The thing was to be done, however, and 
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could not be delayed ; so before she went to her work she 
came and stood before him, and said, " Father, I'm needing 
to speak till ye." 

Old Donald was standing at his counter with the parts 
of a disintegrated clock spread out before him, which he 
had got to clean. 

" Well, there's naethin' hinnerin' ye to speak, that I'm 
aware o'," he answered, without looking up. 

" It was about the joinin', father — " 

" Noo than, if that's it, ye may save yer breith. It's a' 
sattled. I tellt ye I promised Mester Duncan — " 

" I wad be very much obliged to ye, father, till allow me 
to refer it — ** 

" Na, na, — prefer it indeed, — and ye four and twenty come 
Aprile— " 

" Then I must tell ye plainly — father, it would be a sin 
to me to profess to join now." 

"A sen /" said old Donald, looking up with a queer mock- 
ing expression over his strong spectacles. " Foo lang ist 
since ye fun' that oot ?" 

" I dinna know, exactly. But I have felt for long past, 
that I couldna dee't without going agin my conscience — and 
I'm sure o't now. I wouldna go against your wishes, father, 
for any other thing — only for conscience* sake." 

" Tut, tut, ' conscience' sake' winna gae doon wi' me. 
It's some of they lads in the kyre that ye're efter — ^and if 
thaf s what ye've gotten into your heid, I may's weel haud 
my tongue as speak to the wa'." 

" Father," said poor Isie, tried almost beyond endurance, 
'' indeed, you do me a sair wrong. I'm sure it canna be 
cast up to me that I'm after onybody — ^and for the kyre, ye 
ken I've no acquaintance wi' any, unless old Mr. Millar 
that's mairried, and Mr. Allardyce, that's gaen to be mairried 
— so there's no one I could be after there," Isie wound up 
with injured dignity. " More than that I'm nae seekin' to 
become a joined member of the Episcopal Church without 
your sanction, and I winna dee't, I assure you. But I 
canna act a lie, father, and profess to be a member of what 
I canna go along wi'. Surely, father, ye wouldna hae me 
act a lie ?" 

" * Act a lee T " cried the old man, testily. " I tell ye 
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fax wye, Isie, ye're a confoonded positive lass — ^and yeVe 
been the same, 's I mind, sin' ever ye was a child. Ye 
Stan' there, div ye, and ye tell me doon richt, that the kirk 
o' yer parents and mony better 'n ye, is nae gweed eneuch 
for ye, — ^and efter aff pittin' and afF pittin' and playin' kin* 
o' fast an' loose, if s a sen till ye to jine — weel^ may be ye're 
richt there, ye'U be nae creydit to the congregation what- 
ever — and it's nae mony times I'll gae wi' ye, oriy wye," 
(old Donald was very lazy in his own observances, and pre- 
ferred staying at home with his Bible and his pipe, on Sun- 
days, to walking as far as the Free Kirk,) " so I tell ye ye 
may jist please yersel' and gang your ain gate — only yell 
settle it yersel' with the minister, for I've naethin' to dee wi't 
I think shame t' have ye ownin' to me — that's fat a' dee." 

Isie's lip quivered at the hard words, but she stood pa- 
tiently till her father paused ; then she said, " I'm vera sorry 
to vex ye, father — I would do onything — ony ither thing I 
could to pleasure ye, but this. And ' I winna seek to join 
any other, till ye gie me your free permission." 

" Nay, I've tellt ye, please yersel'," he answered crossly. 
" Gin ye winna be ae thing ye may 's weel be tither, ohn 
waitin' till the old man's deid and gone, if that's fat ye're 
meanin'. Ging and jine 'm 's soon 's ye like — Fm nae 
carin'." 

" Are ye in aimest, father ?" 

" Div I aften say fat a' dinna mean ? Noo — ^gang far ye 
will ; but lat's hae nae mair aboot it. It'll make nae odds 
to me." 

It was not a gracious permission, but still more than poor 
Isie had hoped for at first, and in spite of her father's harsh- 
ness, she was thankful. Everything was not easy or plea- 
sant yet, however. She had to face Mr. Duncan — and 
Mr. Duncan, a good man in his way, earnest and consistent, 
was proportionately displeased and surprised at Isie's seces- 
sion from his congregation, and gave her a bit of his 
mind. 

Then she went humbly to Mr. Wood, and told him, if he 
still wished her, she could continue to play. And fUrther, 
that she would like to attend the chapel twice a day ; so if 
he liked her to play in the forenoon also, she would be happy 
to do so. Mr. Wood was surprised at what he thought a 
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veiy sudden " coming round" on the part of Isie, and said 
he hoped she had quite made up her mind ; it would be 
more inconvenient if she went back again after undertaking 
so much. 

" My father has sanctioned my joining, sir," she answered, 
simply. 

And then Mr. Wood said he was glad to hear it — he 
hoped she would keep steadfast ; and gave her more real 
encouragement than usual. But she always felt afraid of 
him : she did not like asking him questions or speaking of 
her difficulties ; and she felt that he still thought her fickle 
and hardly to be relied on. Only one person she instinc- 
tively felt understood her and respected her motives, and 
that was Mr. Allardyce. He was always the same to her ; 
only now perhaps less afraid of seeming to help and encou- 
rage her. She felt sure too that he at any rate did not sus- 
pect her of running after the " lads in the kyre." 

Mr. Allardyce was particularly glad to have settled the 
matter of the harmonium-playing just now, as he was on 
the point of going away for a few weeks' holiday. He did 
not often get away ; and as he would now have time to go 
south, as well as to visit his friends at home, he had decided 
on going, though there were reasons, apart from his duties 
at S. Adamnan's, which made him feel unwilling to leave 
Inverranna at this particular time. 

On the eve of his departure he went up to Braehead to 
pay a farewell visit to Christina and her parents. He met 
the farmer just outside his gate, as if waiting for some one ; 
and on inquiring for Christina old Cameron said, " Nae, 
she's not in just noo, but I dinna think she'll be lang. She's 
teen a fancy, lately, to ride yon powney o' mine, ye ken — 
says it'll fetch mair if it's warranted to carry a lady — the 
saucy hizzie !" and the old man laughed. " I'm just waitin' 
to see her come back." 

" I wonder you wasn't frightened to lippen^ her alone, with 
the young beast," said Edmund. 

" Eh ! she's nae her lane, man," replied Cameron. " She'd 
tried him afore, but just oot by, in the home park, and 
roond an' roond — ^and Dr. Mil', he came in one day, and 
said some night when he wasna pressed he'd tak' her out 

* Trust. 
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ow^r a bit to see how the beastie would go alongside o' his 
mear. That's them comin' now." 

And they came in sight, approaching rapidly : the tall 
figure of the doctor, on his attenuated steed, and Christina, 
very much at her ease apparently, on the young " powney." 
Her cheeks were glowing and her eyes dancing with the 
exhilarating motion, as they drew up at the farm-gate, the 
doctor exclaiming, " Well, Mr. Cameron, the pony's gone 
splendidly ! just as well as any beast could go ; and I assure 
you Miss Cameron will make a first-rate horsewoman, after 
a few more lessons. Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Cameron, 
but you have alighted already," for Edmund Allardyce had 
asserted himself by quietly going ^ip and assisting Christina 
to dismount, as soon as they had stopped. " No, thank 
you, Mr. Cameron, I must not come in again," he ended. 
" Good-night," an^ with a graceful salute he rode off; hardly 
condescending to cast a look of recognition at " the agent," 
who on his part, having handed Chnstina safely down, ap- 
peared completely absorbed in contemplating the " powney" 
critically. " I didn't know you had taken to riding on horse- 
back," he said, when they were all moving off towards the 
farm. 

" Well, I don't suppose you could," Christina answered 
rather pertly, " since this is the first time I've been out." 

Edmund looked at her in some surprise. The whole 
proceeding seemed to him a curious one : hardly so unpre- 
meditated as Christina, and her father also, seemed fain to 
make out. Christina's riding-habit, too, could not have 
blossomed into existence like Cinderella's ball-dress; and 
his manly eye perceived at once that it was well and stylishly 
made, though only of homely tweed. It was certainly won- 
derfully becoming to her, as was also the little high-crowned 
felt hat with a drooping cock's feather, whi^h she had 
perched upon the top of her abundant hair. Altogether she 
looked more " like a lady" than he had ever seen her. . 

" I should be most happy to escort you any evening after 
I am at liberty," he said presently, " if you are trying the 
pony again." 

Christina's face wore rather a mocking smile, as she an- 
swered, " I never saw you upon horseback, Mr. Allardyce." 

" May be no," he replied ; " we book-keeping chaps don't 
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often get a chance of a mount. But before I left home I 
could handle any kind o' horse beast on the farm — ^and 
there was always a first-rate saddle-mare going at Ferny- 
tofts." 

" Ye're welcome to my black Jean ony time ye like, Eyd- 
mund," said Cameron ; " she's gey gweed i' the saddle." 

" Eh, father, sic a hatred as the pony has at Jean !" cried 
Christina, in great apparent consternation at the idea. 
" Don't ye mind how he lifts his heels and winna let her 
near him in the park ? No, indeed, nobody's coming with 
me and the pony wi' Jean !" 

" I can walk well enough, whatever," said Edmund, " and 
I wouldn't let ye come to any harm, I'm sure." 

" Thanks, but I wouldn't like troubling any one to walk. 
I'm nae caring so much about the riding after all." And 
after a litde more dawdling about the stable, and admiring 
the " powney's" good points, while the farmer unsaddled it, 
they turned towards the house : Edmund this time insisting 
on the farewell talk with Christina being out in the garden. 
" The berries is all done, I know, but that disna matter — 
and it^s far nicer out in the air a night o' this sort." So they 
sauntered up and down the narrow garden walks, where a 
few late roses still bloomed on the old-fashioned, stunted 
bushes ; without having a great deal to say to each other, 
yet imwilling to come to the final good-bye. 

" What wXa I bring ye from London, Christina ?" 

" What will ye bring me ? I suppose you just ask to be 
able to answer me, as the song says, 

* Pace upo' your spinning wheel,* 

though I'm no asking ye to bring me a * pacing horse,' for 
I'm well enough pleased with my own." 

" I'll not bring ye a pacing horse, ony wye," he answered, 
" and I dinna think I'll bring ye a * keekin' glass' either, 
because if you was teetin' too often at that bonnie facie of 
yours, ye'd have a chance to grow vain." 

Christina laughed and tossed back her curls. "Ye'd 
better bring me a book of sairmons, I'm thinkin'. No, but 
you shall just please yerself." 

" Very well, if ye'll not tell me, I'll just need to do it. 
But talkin' o' sairmons, I mean to go and hear one of that 
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* special sairvices' as they call them, when I'm at London. 
These immense choirs '11 be something splendid." 

"Something better than Inverranna," said Christina. 
" Eh, but there must be a heap o' fine things to see in 
London." 

" Ay, I wish you was going with me." 

" Yes. I'd like very well to go to London." 

" Ye shall go one of those days. When shall it be, eh ?" 

" Oh, I dinna know," she said, looking down and sim- 
pering. 

" It's aye ' dinna know* with you. But I tell ye what, Chris- 
tina — /'// be needing to know." He spoke playfully, but 
the look that accompanied the words was earnest, and 
Christina felt it. " When are ye to tell me ?" 

" I dinna know," she still repeated. 

" Look here, Christina. If I give ye the three weeks 
that I'm away to think about it, will ye know, do ye think, 
when I come back ? and will ye tell me syn ?" 

Christina played with the switch she had been using as a 
riding-whip, and at length answered, " I winna mak any rash 
promises." 

" Ye winna ? Well then — " There was a little sadness 
in the familiar but most expressive expletive " then,^^ " It's 
time I bid ye good night and good bye. I'll think long till 
I see ye again." 

And then he put his arm round her and kissed her, once, 
twice, thrice — not roughly nor jestingly, but with a tender 
brotherly earnestness, that together with his words made her 
conscious for the moment of something like a feeling of 
self-reproach, though she put it from her immediately with a 
giggling " Think shame, Edmund AUardyce !" 

And then he was gone. Christina sauntered slowly back 
to the house. She could hardly have told why, but whereas 
a few months ago his departure, even for a few days, would 
have left a sort of blank, now, strange to say, the thought 
that he would be away for some weeks gave her a kind of 
sense of relief, of freedom — ^she could not have defined it 
exactly. But she could not honestly, somehow, have reci- 
procated his honest " I'll think long till I see you again." 

And he, as he walked home, felt as if he would have 
been glad, if he could, to have changed his plans even 
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now, and taken his holiday nearer Inverranna. He too 
would have been unable to account for or clearly to define 
his own sensations ; but he did not certainly look forward to 
his excursion with unmitigated pleasure. 

Yet it was rather singular that his last resolution that 
night was regarding a matter that was for the benefit of 
Isie Donald. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MR. ALLARDYCE IS VERY MINDFUL. 

ISIE could not help thinking of Mr. Allardyce next morn- 
ing when she saw the sun shining brightly with the 
peculiar brightness of an autumn sun on Rannaside. " I 
am so glad it is such a fine day for him/' she said to herself, 
" for it does make a right odds when one is going for a 
holiday to have bright weather." And then about half-past 
seven o'clock, as she was putting the front shop to rights in 
readiness for her father after his breakfast, she heard the 
next door opened and shut briskly, and saw him walk away 
down the road with that quick, springy, elastic step, as if he 
had not a care in the world. " How he will enjoy it," she 
thought, " after yon close weary office, and for ever running 
up and down the line to the same places, to go away and see 
so many new scenes. I hope he'll bring us some fine new 
times firom that beautiful churches there is in London. Eh, 
it must be a fine thing to be a man, and just able to go 
about and see the world, at a time !" and with a half-sigh 
poor Isie turned back to her " common round," her " daily 
task," till she was interrupted by Mr. Ross's apprentice 
darting in at the shop door, laying a note down upon the 
counter and darting out again. 

She took up the note, which was addressed to herself, 
and in a hand she knew, for was it not the same which 
wrote the list of hymns for her every week ? and read, 

" Dear Miss Donald, 

" I am to be away for three weeks, and as I think it 
a pity my harmonium should lie useless, I write to ask the 
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favour of you allowing it sit in a comer of your parlour 
during my absence, to make what use of it you like. Per- 
haps you may feel inclined to sit down to it now and again 
for a practice, when you would not be caring to go as f^^ as 
the church. 

" Ross and I have carried her down stairs, and he will lift 
her in for you whenever you let him know. 

" Yours truly, 

"Edmund Allardyce." 

Poor Isie's face glowed with pleasure as she read. It was 
just the most welcome oflfer that could have been made, for 
she was only too conscious of her want of practice, and she 
might indeed often snatch a moment for it at home when it 
would be quite impossible for her to go out for the purpose. 
How kind and thoughtful it was of Mr. AUardyce ! and 
what a nice note he had written, making out that she would 
be rather doing him a favour by taking the use of his in- 
strument, instead of receiving the favour herself. 

" Fat's that letter yeVe gotten 7" asked her father, notic- 
ing the envelope in her hand as she placed his breakfast be- 
fore him. " It's nae come frae the post ?" 

" No, Mr. Allardyce has offered me the len' of his har- 
monium while he's from home. I may have her in here, if 
ye're willing, father." 

" Fat ? hae yon skirling thing in here to be aye makkin' a 
din wi' ? Naething o' the kind." 

" £h, father ! sic an advantage as it would be to me to 
practeese." 

" Practeese at the chaipel, then. I winna hae the noise o' 
it here." 

" She's nae terrible loud, like the one in the chapel," poor 
Isie pleaded, " an' if I was playin' just wee whilies ben the 
hoose, an' takin' tee the door, when you were in the shop, I 
wouldna make muckle din ava !" 

" I niwer sa' such a positive crater as ye are. I tell ye 
I winna hae it Bad eneuch t' hae it neist door." 

" Vera well, father. I'll just tell Ross he needna trouble 
— ^but I must say it seems right unthankful-like when Mr. 
Allardyce is so mindful — " 

Isie did not know it, but that consideration was the one 
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most likely to weigh with her father. He did not much 
trouble himself to think whether Mr. Allardyce was, as Isie 
had said, " gaen' to be married ;" but he had lately taken the 
idea seriously into his head that if Isie were to get hold of 
a clever, prosperous, rising man like the agent, it would 
be the best possible thing that could happen for her and for 
himself. In fact this idea had greatly reconciled him to her 
joining the Church ; and being unable to comprehend so 
much disinterested concern for the church music, he began 
to think that this offer of the harmonium might be a sort of 
courting of Isie, which had better not be discouraged. 
However he would not appear to change all at once, so he 
went on calmly with his " pOttage," allowing poor Isie to 
take her breakfast, and subsequently to go on with her dif- 
ferent duties with a painful lump in her throat and some- 
thing very like tears in her eyes. At length, seeing her go 
towards the door, he inquired " far she was ga'an tull ?" with 
his customary shortness. 

" Just over to Ross, to tell him he needn't trouble liftin' 
the harmonium." 

" Fat about the hairmonnium ? Ye'd best tak' it, if ye're 
feared t' offend the precentor." 

" I dinna think he'll be offended," answered Isie. " But 
if ye didn't objec', father, I am sair needing to practeese, 
which nobody kens better nor himself," she added, with a 
touch of humour. 

" Well, get her in then. I'm nae carin'. It's nae muckle 
time ye'll hae for playin', ony wye." 

So with great delight poor Isie ran to tell Mr. Ross, and 
then set to work to clear a comer for the welcome guest 
where " she" would be out of the way and safe at the same 
time. "She" was a very tiny instrument, so small that 
sturdy Mr. Ross carried " her" in without any difficulty, and 
set " her" down in old Donald's parlour. 

Isie looked at her acquisition with a curious feeling of 
sh3mess, almost as if it had been a living being. She allowed 
herself just to unlock the case and peep in, and she found 
that Mr. Allardyce had left his music-books inside for her 
benefit, with the hymns and chants for next Sunday all 
marked and numbered, with that tidy precision which was 
one of his characteristics. She had not time then to indulge 
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in more than a look, and conscientiously locked it up again 
and went to her sewing. 

The day seemed very long and very full of occupation to 
poor Isie. And when at last she could have sat down and 
played for a few minutes, her father had established himself 
in his arm-chair, and she did not like to begin, till he said, 
" Foo are ye no gaen to practeese ? Ye mak' wark eneuch 
to get the thing, and when she's here cumberin' up the place 
ye mak nae more use of her nor if she was a muckle toom 
kist." 

" IVe had no time yet, father, but I'd tak' a whilie to it 
now, if I can do it ohn disturbin' you." 

" Hist ye then and fa' tee. If s no muckle ye thought 
o' disturbin' me this mom." 

So Isie sat down to the keys and did " fa' tee" with great 
enjoyment. So far from disturbing her father, it was not 
long bjefore she perceived that he was enjoying his evening 
nap as soundly as though there were no sudi things as har- 
moniums in;the world. 

Next evening as she was sitting playing by herself, her 
father being in the front shop, she was aware of a child's 
head looking in round the door — ^a little d^k shock head, 
with a droll, sharp face and a pair of sparkling black eyes. 
It was little Francie Ross, the tailor's only child, and the 
youngest member of the choir, though his. parents were 
Presbyterians : a little fellow of seven, but sharp and pre- 
cocious beyond hi§ years. 

" Come away, Francie ! What are ye wantin' ?" 

" I want to hear the playin'," said Francie, in his sing- 
song whine, "Mester Allardyce aye lats me hear him 
play." 

"Come away, then," said Isie, smiling, and the little 
boy sidled up half shyly and stood beside her as she 
went on. 

" I like yon," he said, when she had finished the first 
tune. " Ye can play fine. Ye play better than Mr. Allar- 
dyce. He aye plays little bitties and stops little bitties, but 
ye go right on and disna stop like him. But he's gaen to 
laim me to play." 

" Eh, that'll be nice, Francie ! I hope ye'll play the 
harmonium for Mr. Wood." 
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" I diima ken," said Francie, with a dubious shake of his 
head. " I think I'll be an orrganistJ* 

Isie had her book open at the Christmas hymns, which 
would have to be learnt by-and-by, and asked IVancie to try 
one through with her, singing. After they stopped he 
looked very thoughtful for a minute or two, then said, " Fat's 
haircUd angels, Miss Donald P'' 

Isie considered for a moment " I think it means kind 
o' chief angels. They that went before the others to tell 
when our Lord was bom." 

'^ And div they lead the singing then, and tell the ithers 
fet they've to dee ?" 

" I dinna know, Francie, I'm sure. May be." 

Francie considered again, and at last said, *' Mr. Wood 
said once, I mind, that we wore our fite goons to be like the 
angels, and that we suld think o' them fan we pit them 
on. I think Mister Allardyce '11 be the hairald angel than, 
dinna ye?" 

It was an original idea, but Isie thought the subject much 
too serious to allow herself to smile. " I dinna know about 
that, Francie, but I hope ye'll all be set amo' the angels, 
ae day." 

After this, whenever he was at home from school or had 
a holiday, it was a regular custom with Francie to make his 
appearance at Mr. Donald's parlour door as soon as the 
harmonium sounded. 

Isie's playing, was rather a mystery at first to those of the 
neighbours who chanced to come within hearing. 

" Fa's that playing ?" asked a friend of Mr. Ross's who 
happened to be in the tailor's shop one day. " I thought 
All^yce had nae come back." 

'' No more he has. It's Miss Donald, that plays in the 
chaipel. He's gi'en her the len' of his harmonnium while 
he's fra home." 

" Has he ? is that the wye the wind bla's, then ?" 

" Eh, na. It's Braeheid's lass that Allardyce is coortin'. " 

" Not likely he'll get her,'' said the other. 

" Foo that ?" 

" Foo ! didna ye ken it's the talk of the haill village the 
wye Braeheid's dochter is carryin' on wi' Doctor Mil'? 
Ridin' wi' him an' walkin' wi' him, and gweedness kens fat. 

D 
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An' they tell me he's to jine the 'piscopalians, and a', jist 
for her." 

" Eh ! Teenie Cameron was always one likit to have twa 
strings till her bow. It '11 be the money that Mil's after, 
though : Braeheid '11 gie his dochter a heap o' money." 

" Ay. And Mil' will need it a', I'm thinking, for if fowks 
says true, he spends mair nor he aims," put in Mrs. 
Ross. 

•*'Tis like eneuch," said their informant "Some one 
tell't me one day he'd met them ridin' thegither as far up's 
Glenturroch — him and her alone. The/fi be ridin' awa' 
a'thegither seen, I'm thinking, and Mr. Precentor '11 be left to 
whustle." 

" Well, Allardyce is nae needin' to care," said Mr. Ross. 
" Hell fold plenty as good or better 'n her thatll hae him 
and welcome." 

" My opeenion is," said Mrs. Ross, sententiously, " that 
when Edmund Allardyce marries, it'll be somebody fra' the 
toon. He's got a heap of freen's about yon chaipel, what 
do they ca't again ? Saint Magnus', where the Sisterhood is. 
I heard he used to jine the kyre there." 

" Oh then," said the visitor, with a twist of the comer of 
his mouth as though he was going to say something espe- 
cially clever, " may be he'll get some bonnie young nun to 
rin afF wi' him," and in the midst of a general laugh the con- 
clave broke up. 

Isie found herself very much benefited by the extra 
practice when it came to Sunday. She felt rather nervous, 
however, in the absence of Mr. Allardyce. The choir was 
led by a friend of his, a tradesman from toi^Ti, who had 
come for a short holiday to Inverranna, and had joined the 
choir for two Sundays previous to Edmund's departure : one 
Adam by name. He had a powerful voice, and a sufficiently 
good opinion of himself and his qualifications, but lacked 
the steadiness and confidence essential to a leader. Con- 
sequently there were not a few false starts, and similar little 
misunderstandings between player and singers; wherefore 
Mr. Adam had a long conference afterwards with Isie as to 
the avoidance of such another time. 

Next day he called at the watchmaker's. " I was to say 
to ye. Miss Donald, if ye could make it convenient, I would 
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try and get the boys thegither some other night i' the week. 
I think we would be better of two practeeses." So Isie, 
with some difficulty, " made it convenient" for once ; but 
when the practice was over, Mr. Adam "was to say to her" 
further, that if she would allow him to step into her father's 
some night, he would endeavour to get sundry of the tunes, 
which were rather shaky, perfect with her, " as yeVe got 
Allardyce's instrument, I understand; and then we would 
have better laimin' them to the boys syne." 

It was a consequence of the temporary possession of 
" Allardyce's instrument" which Isie had by no means fore- 
seen. It might be very handy for her to sit down " at a 
time" and play over a tune or so by herself, but it was by 
no means the same thing to have Mr. Adam walking in 
any night to take up the whole of her precious evening 
with a kind of desultory practice. He came once, and she 
thought he would never go. The second time, Isie had her 
sewing-machine covered with work, and was determined 
that nothing should make her leave it ; but to her dismay 
when she had disposed of him, as she hoped, by saying that 
she had not a moment to spare that night, he sat himself 
coolly down in the window and, her father happening to be 
out, entertained her with sundry trite observations, uttered 
at intervals of from three to five minutes, for about three 
quarters of an hour, when old Donald came in. 

The old man did not seem by any means to resent the 
intrusion, and joined in the conversation quite amicably for 
him. When the visitor was at length gone he observed to 
Isie that " yon seemed a real quate weel-disposed lad. Fat 
was he to trade ?" 

" I believe he's foreman till a bookseller, but I dinna 
rightly know." 

" Foo lang's he gya'n to stop ?" 

" Oh, he's only out here for a few weeks. He's leavin' 
gin Mr. Allardyce comes hame — ^and nae muckle loss," she 
added half to herself. 

" Weel, he seems a vara decent chap. I dinna see ony 
objection till him mysel', I sanna say." 

" Neither do I," answered Isie, " if he didn't mak' me 
lose sic a heap o' time." 

Old Donald said no more, but chuckled to himself, and 
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gave Isie a shrewd glance from under his sharp shaggy 
brows ; but Isie was not in the least discomfited. 

In truth she found Mr. Adam in no way attractive. He 
was a sallow, sickly-looking yoimg man, with a shock head 
of black hair, which looked as if it seldom saw the scissors, 
and a rough black beard. He always spoke in a languid, 
melancholy tone of voice, and went about habitually with 
his throat tied up, as if he were afraid of taking cold ; hav- 
ing, with rather an unusually powerful bass voice, a chronic 
delicacy about it, which he was rather fond of making the 
most of, as he fancied it was like a great singer. He was 
certainly, as old Donald said, " quate and weel-disposed," 
otherwise he would never have been a chosen friend of 
Edmund Allardyce ; and a strong Churchman to boot. But 
in spite of all these good points, Isie failed to find the 
gratification in his society which he certainly affected in 
hers ; and it was with real relief that she took leave of him 
on his last evening at Inverranna (when he had invited him- 
self to supper at the watchmaker's,) he shaking her hand for 
an indefinite time and repeating in the most lugubrious tone 
and with the most mournful smile that he was " vera sorra 
to be leavin', and ye may just tell Allardyce," he concluded, 
" that if he disna find the kyre impruwed, ifs nae for want 
of practeese, and I'm sure I'd have been glad to have prac- 
teesed double^** and with that expressive remark Mr. Adam 
at length tore himself away. 

Isie was much more sorry to part with the harmonium, 
which had been her guest for three weeks, when on the 
evening before Mr. AUardyce's return she sent it back with 
a note of thanks. She had considered for some time 
whether to write that note or not ; and at length came to the 
conclusion that it was "mair civil like" to do so, especially 
as he had written. Then she fell to studying his note, 
which had somehow or other remained till now in the 
bottom of her workbox, instead of finding its way to light 
the fire. She thought what a nice hand he wrote — ^not 
scrawling, like some clerks, or round and stiff like others, 
but neat and fine and precise, yet firm and free : no bad 
index of his character, as one who would do his best in all 
things, even in such a slight matter as writing. At length she 
took her best pen and a sheet of note paper, and in ^^best 
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hand, which was once pretty fair, but now cramped and stiff 
from want of practice, wrote as follows : — 

Dear Sir, 

'^ I return herewith your Harmonium, and am much 
Oblidged for the use of it, and I have found it very useful. 

" Yours truly, 

"IsoBEL Donald." 

This note, duly sealed and addressed, Mr. Allardyce 
found lying on the harmonium when he retiuned next day. 
He read it through compassionately, and did not even 
smile at the bad spelling, though he never misspelt a word 
himself. But he only read it through once hastily : then 
with the half unconscious impulse of one who never suffers 
rubbish to accumulate in his possession, he screwed up 
the note hard in his hand and tossed it into the empty 
grate. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE SILLER POT. 

NOT many hours afterwards Edmund Allardyce and 
Christina Cameron were walking away together arm- 
in-arm towards the braes of Ranna. It was a lovely October 
afternoon ; one of those afternoons when " parting summer's 
lingering bloom" does indeed seem to delay, touching wood 
and field and hill with a radiant beauty, the more striking 
because it is so soon to pass away. The harvest was all 
carried, except here and there, on the shady side of the 
valley, where some late field still showed a few stooks. The 
birch and bracken on the hill-sides were fast turning brown 
and yellow and sere, but all the tints just now were lighted 
up and glorified by the broad clear rays of the mellow sun- 
shine, throwing into stronger contrast the blue depths of 
sweeping shadow between hill and hill. 

To one of the two lovers at any rate the scene looked 
most bright and joyous ; for the light and hope of his strong 
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young manhood, and his happy love, lent their own colour 
to all around ; and though die vale of Inverranna was not 
his native spot, it was dear and sacred to him just now, and 
wore a bright and smiling face — ^welcome even after the 
more familiar or more stnking scenes from which he had 
just returned. 

He had been to Femytofts, to Edinburgh, to London ; 
and had enjoyed his holiday immensely. He had come 
back from it refreshed in mind and body, in high spirits, 
handsomer (so Christina was obliged to admit to herself,) 
than ever; and fastidious indeed would have been the 
damsel who could find an)rthing to "fault" in so good- 
humoured, devoted, and prepossessing a lover. But Chris- 
tina was both fastidious and perverse : just now in a fiame 
of mind that in a child would inevitably lead to being 
naughty," and for which, if by courtesy not called 
naughty" in a grown-up person, it would be difficult to 
find a yet more suitable adjective. She was in a frame of 
mind to show scarcely any pleasure in her lover's return, 
and to tax his long-suffering temper to the utmost. But he 
was happily unconscious of all this as he walked along with 
the coquettish little beauty on his arm, proud of her, and, 
spite of all her changing whims, trusting her entirely. 

" And what have ye been doin' since I saw ye, Chris- 
tina ?" was one of his first questions when they had left the 
more public part of the road behind them. "Any more 
rides on the * pacin' horse 7* " 

"Eh, dinna speak o' the pacin' horse," she answered. 
" Ye can see Mrs. Major Craigie ridin' upon him any day !" 

In fact, Christina's rides, which were becoming some- 
what talked about, were brought very simply to a sudden 
termination about a week before Edmund's return. A gen- 
tleman resident in the neighbourhood had for some time 
been looking with admiring eyes upon Braehead's " powney," 
which he thought would suit his wife admirably; and as 
there was no doubt of its carrying a lady well, he offered 
its owner a long price for it. The old farmer was by no 
means insensible to the attractions of a good roimd sum, 
and had always intended to sell his " first prize" to a good 
purchaser : he was moreover getting a little afraid of Chris- 
tina and the "powney" together being too much for him to 
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hold ; so without more ado he concluded the bargain, and 
sold Miss Christina's " pacin' horse" over her head, to her 
very great and undisguised displeasure. 

" Well, I'm no that sorry," Edmund replied, " for I used 
to think whiles ye'd come by some accident wi' the beast." 
And in fact the announcement of the "powne/s" fate 
seemed to give additional lightness to Mr. AUardyce's 
spirits just now. He did not say much, it was not his way ; 
but his happy frame of mind would show itself now and 
then in some little outward act, as when he playfully pulled 
one of the young green fern leaves that yet remained and 
placed it in his buttonhole, saying, " Dinna ye ken I'm a 
' Femies ?' " in allusion to the name of his old home. " Eh, 
but it's bonnie over there ! Say what ye like, the sun does 
not shine so bright any other way !" 

"I wonder it shines at a' any other way," laughed 
Christina. 

"They're very ill^ about a visit from you, over there," he 
went on. " My brother and his wife were speering when 
you'd be able to come ; and they both bid me say, when- 
ever you liked, they would be most happy to see you." 

Christina made no answer, and he continued, " Any day 
you liked I could take you over, ye know. It's not much 
o' a journey after all. They'd be awfully pleased^ — and I 
know you and my sister-in-law would get on fine. Every- 
body likes Mary Allardyce." 

Christina smiled and tossed her head a little. To say 
the truth, she was often so " contrary," that to tell her that 
every one liked any particular person, place or thing, was 
the very way to prejudice her against the same. 

"Well, but have ye nothing more to tell me? Ye've 
been at other places besides Femytofts, I'm thinkin'." 

" Ay, I enjoyed my week in London very well. I saw 
the Crystal Pdace — ^and the South Kensington Museum — 
and made out one of the S. Paul's services — that was ex- 
traordinar* fine, I do assure you. And one thing pleased 
me even more — a church I went to on the Sunday momin', 
where the music was all such like as we have here — Gre- 
gorian — ^and twenty-four of a choir." 

" Well, I ca' that something like," said Christina, con- 

^ I.e., anxious, desirous. 
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descendingly. " That may be a kyre, if ye will ; but to 
dress up twa or three men and loons, that canna sing, and 
ca' that a kyre — and set them up for ilka body that drops 
into the chaipel to stare at — I say it is ridiculous." 

"May be," answered the choirmaster with equanimity; 
" but possibly, so was the widow's mite in the eyes of some 
persons." 

"That's a curious wye of puttin' it — ^a widd/s mite 
indeed !" 

" And ye may say S. Adamnan's is not so big as S. Paul's 
or the Abbey of Westminster — ^but it's a churdi for a* that 
And great or sma' we should aye do our best, ye ken." 

They had now reached the banks of the large river, a little 
above the mouth of the Ranna. The hao^ was wooded 
down to the water's edge, and a narrow walk followed the 
course of the river, winding amongst the shady trees. No 
more charming "lovers' walk" could be imagined. And 
under any circumstances, to stroll along it, or sit under the 
shelter of the wooded bank and listen to the murmur of the 
broad rapid expanse of running water, was most enjoyable. 

"I say, Christina," said Edmund presently, "have ye 
thought any about that question I asked at ye before I 
left?" 

" I really couldn't say," she answered, with a mischievous 
smile lurking about her mouth, " for ye're aye speerin' some 
question or other." 

" I only asked one, yon time — and I gave ye three weeks 
to consider." 

She did not speak immediately, though she understood 
him ; and he went on, " I tell you what it is, I'm gettin' 
real tired of aye hingin' on and hingin' on, when there's no 
use for it, as there is not in our case, Christina. If I were 
takin' some nice little housie, — or part of one, may be at 
first — we could do fine. I know of a bonnie cottage that's 
to let at Martinmas." 

" Is't here — at Inverranna ?" Christina asked. 

" Here, of course. I must be here, in the mean time. I 
did hear, the other day — you're not needin' to speak about 
it, ye know — of something in town — an opening, that I 
might get if I chose to look after it I dinna care very 
gready for the town myself — " 
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I prefair the town greatly before the country," said 
Christina; "and this is such a stupid place grown — ^aye 
the same every year — just a kern lodgers for the summer 
months, and a' the rest of the year as dull 's dull I wad 
like a change myself/' 

" Well, if you prefaired it, I might think about tryin' for 
this — though I canna Si^y I wish to break with my present 
employers, in the mean time. If I could see my way to it, 
I would like a farm. That's what I live in hopes of." 

" I doubt ye couldn't do wi* a fisurm yet," said Christina 
condescendingly ; " there's a heap o' expense, and a heap 
o' risk too, aboot a farm." 

" Ay, I ken fine. But a small farm to begin with — I be- 
lieve with anything like thrift, it wouldn't be so very long 
before one might venture on such a thing — eh, ChSristina, 
how would ye like that ?" and he began to hum a fragment 
of the old ditty — 

** "Whilk 0* ye lasses *11 gang to Ba'caim, 
And be the gudewife of bonny Ba'cairn ?** 

" A small farm ?" she answered. " Ay, I ken precisely 
what ye mean : one coo, and one calf, and may be an old 
worn done beast o' a horse — ^and a wheen hens about the 
door — and twa or three of that miserable little bits o' 
stacks — ^and all the work to fall on the mistress. No, 
thank you; if I canna have a right &rm, such as I was 
bom and brought up to, I'll have neen at a'. Ill not be a 
crofter's wife." 

" I'm not asking ye to be a crofter's wife," said Edmund 
indignantly. " If I can't carry out a thing right, you needn't 
fear I shall undertake it. I should know a right farm, seein' 
as how there's not a better than Femytofts in the whole 
county." 

" Braehead's as good 's Femytofts any day." 

"Well I'm no sayin' but if Braehead stood upon our 
soil, and wanted a few o' that big stones that's aye sprootin' 
up—" 

" Hoot toot I" said Christina contemptuously. " What 
do you know about the big stones ? Ye'd best mind yer 
accounts, I'm thinkin'." 

And then they both laughed, and walked on, he whistling 
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the tune of his favourite ''Ging to Ba'caim/' stopping at 
length to quote, 
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I'm nae for the lass wi' the gowden locks,' — 



eh ! what do ye call this, I wonder ?" as he ended, playfully 
but gently talang up one of her long floating curls and wind- 
ing it round his finger. 

Rather to his surprise, Christina drew back her head as 
though he had taken an undue liberty. 

" Let be my hair, Mr. Allardyce." 

"Eh! ye're nae offended?" he said, looking good- 
humouredly into her face. And as she did not answer, but 
walked on with an expression of countenance which he did 
not quite understand, he said, "I wasna meanin' any 
rudeness — I'd be real sorry if ye was to take it so. But I 
was just going to say to ye — I've long wanted one o' that 
bonnie curlies to myseF. And — ^gin I'd such a thing about 
me" — he made a show of rummaging in his pockets, finally 
producing a mysterious-looking pair of scissors, so con- 
structed as to double up through the middle. " Did ever 
ye see the like o' that?" 

" No ; where'd ye get it ?" 

"London," he replied, laconically. "Will we try gin 
they're any sharp ?" 

" As much as ye like, so's it's not upon me^ 

"Not one wee bittie? I've wanted it such a long time, 
Christina." 

" And ye may continue to want it." 

" Ye winna be so cruel as to refuse." 

" I dinna see that there's any cruelty in the matter. I'm 
no for my hair destroyed." 

" Ye mith give me just the wee-est inchie, to put into my 
locket — eh ? won't ye, Teenie ?" 

"Then no, I winna," said the perverse little tyrant, "and 
ye needna be teasin'." 

" Ye're not just very kind to me, Christina, I must say," 
he said, as if a little hurt, " and me just new come back. 
And I couldn't say how much's I'd been thinking o' ye all 
this time that I've been away. Have ye thocht any o' me, 
I wonder?" 

" What way would I be bothered, thinkin' of ye ?" 
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"Ye hanna thought long, then?" he asked, insinuatingly. 
" I'm sure for myself, I can say, I never felt such a want — 
wherever I went, and whatever I saw, I didna rightly enjoy 
it, just for want of one pairson aside me to enjoy it 
with me." 

" Hoot ! dinna speak sich trash — I'm nae carin* for 
foolishness." 

" I believe ye'd as soon I hadna come back," Edmund 
said 

Christina coloured scarlet, and muttered something of 
" to say sic things," as if she were annoyed. It might have 
been that she was conscience-stricken, but he read her ac- 
cording to his own honest tender feelings. 

"No, I know it's not right o' me, — I ken better nor 
that — I sanna say it again. But now — ^just wait a minitie, 
till I show ye something." 

They drew up together in a turn of the path which fol- 
lowed a bend of the river, while Edmund took a very small 
parcel out of his waistcoat pocket, and put it into her hand. 
" There, Christina," he said, " you would give me no advice 
when I went away, so I was forced to take my own counsel. 
See if ye like it." The parcel contained a small gold 
brooch, very plain, but good, indeed handsome of its kind. 
" There's a place at the back for puttin' a likeness, or any- 
thing one likes — I've left it, but I'd some phottographs taken 
in London — ^if ye were carin' about one," he said modestly. 

Christina's eyes lighted up at anything in the shape of 
an ornament, but she turned the little brooch over in her 
hand, without really appreciating its tasteful plainness. 

" Thanks very much — I do like it," she said. 

" Try it on — it sets ye better than that," he said, looking 
at a much larger and more showy, but less genuine orna- 
ment which was fastening her necktie, " I dinna care much 
for yon. Where did ye get it ?" 

" It was a praisent too," she answered. " It's a set — 
brooch and earrings," shaJking a pair of jingling drops de- 
pendent from her ears. 

" A praisent, too, was it ? Who'd ye get it from ?" 

" Ye'd like to know, wouldn't ye ?" she answered, laugh- 
ing. " Do you think no other body's ever to give me any- 
thmg but yerself ?" 
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" Ye should put this little onie to your collar, though — 
it's just meant for that." 

"Ay — ^but this is a set, you see. I can't want the 
earrings, and I dinna like to break the set'' 

" Ye should have told me you wanted a set," he said, in 
rather a disappointed tone. 

" Oh, it disna matter — I've got this one, ye see. But 
yours is a real neat thing, and will be so handy for fastemn' 
my shawl. I'm real obliged to you, Edmund. But where 
are the phottographs ?" 

"Ye may let the phottographs be, sin' ye're nae to wear 
the brooch," he answered, rather moodily. In fact he was 
a good deal more disappointed than he cared to show at the 
way in which his present was received. He had given a 
good deal of thought and time to the choosing of it, and 
intended it as a choice little keepsake to wear at all times 
rather than a showy outside occasional ornament — a pledge 
to be worn for his sake, a sort of forerunner of the ring that 
should follow. And she did not seem to take it so at all, 
but to hold it cheaply, and prefer those gaudy trinkets which 
he was sure he had not seen before, either. " How long is 
it since you got those ?" he asked her presentiy. 

" I don't know the like o' ye for asking questions," she 
exclaimed, somewhat impatiently. " I think I'll b^in and 
ask some at you in return. What have ye brought to Isie 
Donald ? now !" 

" I'll answer ye that immediately," he said, with unruffled 
serenity. " I brought her a new tune-book — to save the 
bother of aye lending her my own, or copying the tunes for 
^ her." 

" Ye have brought her something then — ^and a book," said 
Christina, not at all pleased. " Ye've nae putten her name 
intiUt ?" 

" Ay have I — so as she can leave it in the church, ye 



see." 
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Upon my word ! and so she'll just be braggin' o't to 
the whole village !" 

" Not likely." 

" Well, I do think ye might have letten it alone," said 
Christina, pouting. "But ye div like to vex one, I be- 
lieve." 
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" Nonsense," he replied, drawing her closer to him. " Ye 
should know better than that. But weVe had enough o' 
this, I'm thinkin^ See how bonnie the water is over yonder ! 
the river's very large ey-now." 

" Yon's the Siller Pot — the best pool for salmon for miles 
up and down," said Christina, looking out carelessly over 
the water. " Dr. Milne landed a twenty-one pound salmont 
there a little ago." 

A sudden recollection, not altogether pleasant, of having 
seen cold salmon on the table at Braehead, made him say 
rather shortly, " Dr. Milne's practice disna trouble him very 
much, I'm thinkin*." 

" Why do ye say that ?" 

"Why — sin' he has so much time till amuse himself — 
fishin' and ridin', and what not." 

" He only rides in the course of his duty," said Christina, 
^and for fishin', a gentleman needs some amusement. I 
dinna see 'at it's any worse than playing the harmonium, 
myself." 

" May be no. All the same, I dinna see \^hat you've got 
to do defendin' Dr. Milne." 

" And I dinna see what ye^ve got to do to fault him," she 
answered tartly. " He can please himself, I suppose, if he 
has the time, without asking your leave ! Do ye never take 
a cast yourself?" 

** Oh, sairtainly. I dinna care, I'm sure, whether he fishes 
or no. I should think ony wye it would be no great loss to 
Ihverranna if a muckle salmon pulled him in and went off 
with him a'thegither !" 

** Ye're jealous, Edmund," said Christina. 

" Jealous ! of him I I'd be real sorry for myself, if I were !" 

" Of course ye are, and that's why ye fault him so. He's 
a real gendeman, whatever !" 

" I'd think him more o' a gentleman if he'd pay his bills," 
said Edmund, coolly. " I never care very much about a 
man who disna pay his way." 

" Hoo do ye know he disna, I'd like to know ?" 

" I've the best reason to know — firom sad experience," 
said the agent, lightly. 

" I suppose he'll pay in time. But you must find some- 
thing against him." 
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" I dinna want even to speak of him, — I didn't know, 
though, that he was such 2i parteecular friend of yours." 

" I didn't say he was a parteec'lar friend. I suppose I 
may speak a word for my father's and mother's friend, when 
I hear him faulted ahint his back. He's no more a par- 
teeclar firiend of mine, onywye, than Isie Donald is of 
yours !" 

" Christina ! I'm hanged if I'll go on this wye much 
longer. Either you love me or you div'na. Which wye's it 
to be? now !" 

" Whichever wye you please !" said Christina, whose mood 
was growing more and more " naughty" every moment. She 
was making good-tempered Edmund really angry at last, 
and the excitement was rather tempting to her. 

" If you do love me at all — ^as I once thought ye did — 
for any sake then lef s be done with a' this nonsense about 
Isie Donald or any other body. You know, or ought to 
know, pairfitly well, that I don't care thaty^ with an expres- 
sive snap of fingers and thumb, " for Isie Donald." 

" Very glad to hear ye say so. A body wouldn't think it, 
seein' as how you pay her twice as much attention as ye 
do me !" 

Christina had nearly gone the length of her tether now, 
and she saw that Edmund AUardyce had not got those black 
brows for nothing. The eyes beneath them flashed out 
dark and fierce, as he said in a tone quiet from sup- 
pressed anger : " Ye'll prove that, if you please, Christina 
Cameron." 

She turned and looked him in the face, prepared to make 
some pert reply, but the expression she met checked her, 
and instead she burst into a fit of half angry, half frightened 
tears. Presently he continued : " Ye'll explain yourself, per- 
haps. No, I don't understand anything by that," as she 
went on sobbing, " I'm quite ready to hear wherein I've 
done wrong — only I dinna care for false accusations — even 
if they go no further than ourselves. What right have ye to 
say what ye did ?" 

'* Well, I'm sure — I'm sure," Christina sobbed out at last, 
" ye're aye walking wi' her and talking till her, oot in the 
street — ^and ye've gotten her to join our Church — and ye 
lend her the harmonium — and — and bring her praisents 
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when ye go away — and if thaf s not payin' attentions — I'm 
sure — I'm sure I dinna ken what is !" 

" Well !" said Edmund, when she stopped, " I did not 
think — whatever a body may say in jest — I did not think 
any one would be so foolish as to think the like o' that in 
aimest! Walkin' wi' her and talkin' to her — ^ay, faultin' 
her playin', poor thing, may be ! and for the harmonium and 
the book, if s rather more for the good of Mr. Wood and 
the kyre, than any pleasure to poor Isie ! — and gettin' her 
to join — why she'd made up her ain mind, long or ever I 
said a word till her upo' the subject !" 

" She did join for you, though — fowks says so." 
" Folks may say. I think better of Isie nor to believe 
she'd change her religion for any person — without her own 
conscience told her first." 

Christina made no immediate answer ; and after a few 
minutes' pause, as if he was making up his mind to what he 
had to say, Edmund spoke : 

" Upon my word, Christina, I do begin to doubt some- 
times, whether I'll ever be able to please ye, or make ye 
happy — do what I will, ye just fault on steady ! I'd be 
real thankful to know what it is, and ho\vr it is — for I cannot 
bring myself to believe you can seriously think so bad of 
me as that I would really go payin' attentions to any other, 
and pretendin' to love you ! I've plenty of faults, I know, 
but I must be bad altogether or I would do the like of 
that — ^unworthy of the trust of any woman. If ye canna 
trust me, Christina — as I trust you — ^we'd best part." 

Christina blushed and trembled. She loved her liberty ; 
and she had begun to find out that Edmund AUardyce had 
a will of his own — a firm strong manly will : and that as his 
wife she would not be quite the spoilt child she had hitherto 
been. And there were other reasons too, why his words 
smote her, and she felt ill at ease with his honest straight- 
forwardness. But she was by no means prepared to give 
him up then ; so in a more penitent tone she answered : 

" I never said I didna trust ye. I'm sure I — I — I don't 
know why ye're to be so angry at me — if ye love me — as — 
as — as ye tellt me often." 

And then she went on sobbing, not angrily now, but with 
a penitence, which if not altogether real, was well feigned. 
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And he believed in it ; believed in it because he was open 
and honest and true in all things himself. 

'' Dinna cry, Christina. I'm not needing to repeat again 
how / love ye — ^gin ye can put up with one that has so 
many faults as I have. I shall do my best not to displease 
you, I am sure." 

And then he kissed her, and they walked on together 
again, silendy for a short while, till she lifted up her face 
with still tearful eyes and a quiver about the mouth, the 
wilful impatience gone for the time being. '' Edmund." 

« Ay." 

" Ye're not angry at me now ?" 

" I canna be angry at ye for long, that's very certain," he 
said, looking kindly down into her face. " I'm nae very 
often angry, only when ye say the like o' that things, you 
put me wild for the time." 

" I do aften say things I suldna, in jest," said Christina, 
with imwonted humility. 

" I believe that But we winna have any more of this 
jesting then, for it certainly is * not convenient !' " 

" I wasna intending to vex ye," Christina said presently. 
" And I was to say to ye — ^if ye was so ill about yon bittie 
of hair—" 

"Of course I would like it, if so be ye're willing to 
spare il." 

"Well then — " she stopped, and drew out a long curl 
from beneath the rest. " Y^ve got the scissors." 

" Will this be too much ?" he said, measuring off a bit 
from the end. 

" Just please yourself." 

How pretty she looked standing there, her head half 
averted, her fine eyes cast down, her cheeks slightly flushed 
and a demure smile upon her lips, as she held out the lock 
of hair with one hand, while he deftly and delicately cut off 
about three inches from the point. How the picture dwelt 
with him long long after, how he remembered every par- 
ticular, even the graceful roll of the long golden lock, as it 
fell, severed, from his fingers ! 

He drew out his pocket-book, tore a blank leaf from it, 
and rolled up his treasure tenderly, replacing book and all 
in his pocket "Now, that's a pledge we're to have no 
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more differences, great or small. Ye be to tak' payment, ye 
ken," he added, kissing her again tenderly; but she said 
nothing. Perhaps he expected that she would have asked 
him for payment in kind ; but she did not. 

The rest of their walk home, as they turned and left the 
" Siller Pot" behind them, was very silent. They had never 
had such a real difference before : and Edmund would never 
have said so much but under strong pressure. But he was 
growing tired, as he said, of " aye hinging on." A year and 
a half of courtship was quite long enough for him ; and though 
he never doubted for a moment Christina's affection, and 
faithfulness to him, he knew that there were others in the 
field, and felt the more anxious naturally to make sure of 
his prize. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A MARK OF ESTEEM AND CONFIDENCE. 

ISIE Donald did not meet the choirmaster for some days 
after his return — not indeed until the first practice 
night. And when she did, his quiet " How are ye. Miss 
Donald ? and how have ye been getting along ?" was not at 
all suggestive of any great attention on his part. 

She did not give him Mr. Adam's message as it stood. 
She only said that he had been very anxious to keep up the 
practice ; and, if the singers had neither progressed nor gone 
back, he perceived at any rate a decided improvement in 
Isie's playing. And when in the quietest and most uncon- 
scious manner he gave her the newhymnbook "which would 
be more handy for her, now, than aye copyin' on slips of 
paper," he observed also, that she had " been makin' good 
use of the harmonium." 

Poor Isie was very proud of her present, though she was 
very far from " braggin' o't to the whole village." She did 
not leave it in the church either ; but always carried it back- 
wards and forwards, carefully wrapped round, together with 
her small Prayer Book and Bible, with a clean white hand- 
kerchief. Although she had no longer any instrument at 
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home upon which to practise the tunes, she conceived that 
she derived great benefit firom conning them over to herself 
firom the music-book. I do not know whether her subse- 
quent performance was equally benefited by a careful study 
of the " Isobel Donald" in the fly leaf; but it is certain that 
she did bestow a good deal of admiration upon it It was 
" so mindful" of Mr. Allardyce to have thought of getting 
it for her — nay, to have thought about her at all, during that 
blissful holiday which he must have enjoyed so much. And 
though the book could have been obtained easily enough 
firom " the toon," the fact that Mr. Allardyce had purchased 
it at a London music-shop and brought it all the way home 
with him, did certainly seem to add to its value. 

She endeavoured to show her gratitude by doing her very 
best ; and Mr. Wood was likewise anxious to get up the 
singing before Christmas, when he wished his service to be 
particularly attractive. But he seemed likely to be disap- 
pointed. For, less than a fortnight after Mr. Allardyce had 
returned, Mr. Wood, walking between his own house and 
the station, met him, walking fast 

" I was just coming to see you, sir," he said. " That's a 
letter from the managers to say that the agent at Fordeveran 
is not well — has met with an accident which will likely pre- 
vent him attending to his work for some time. And I'm 
ordered off there immediately to take his place in the mean- 
time." 

" Indeed ! where is Fordeveran ?" 

" On the main-line — some twenty-five miles up." 

" And when must you go ?" 

"To-night, by the last train." 

" How very mortifying !" said Mr. Wood. 

Edmund smiled a little to himself The district of which 
Fordeveran was the central depot was much larger and more 
important than the Inverranna one ; and the very fact of 
being ordered there at a moment's notice to take the agent's 
place, was a mark of great esteem and confidence. But 
Mr. Wood did not think of that. He only looked at home, 
and thought of the Christmas hymns (they were already in 
November) and the choir which had got on but indifferently 
under Mr. Adam's headship, left for an indefinite time 
" unled, unfathered." 
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" I'm sorry it should happen just now," Allardyce said, 
" but if I can be of any use in selecting the hymns, or any 
other way, I will be very happy to do so. I hardly know 
whether Millar or McNab would be the best to lead — but 
you will please yourself, sir, about that. And as IVe seen 
you now, sir, I needn't call — 111 require my time. Eh, and 
Fm not needin' to forget to tell Miss Donald to get back 
the harmonium — it's not much use I'll have of her for some 
time, I expect. Good-bye, sir, then, if you shouldn't require 
to see me again." 

And he walked briskly away. Mr. Wood continued his 
path more leisurely, but with a cloud upon his brow. It 
was certainly, as he said, mortifying, to have his choir- 
master suddenly ordered off in this unceremonious fashion. 
But men of business are not their own masters ; and Ed- 
mund's duty required of him that he should go. 

The news caused great dismay also to Isie Donald, and 
such members of the choir as were anxious about its success. 
Even the prospect of getting back the harmonium hardly 
consoled Isie for the loss which it betokened and the ner- 
vous anticipation of the Sunday performances with no re- 
liable or responsible leader. Francie Ross, whose penetrat- 
ing treble and precocious steadiness had made him in a 
short time the leading voice among the boys, was likely to 
have more depending on his precision than he was at all 
aware of His remark on the present circumstances to Isie 
after one of the attempts at a practice was striking if not 
consolatory : " Mr. Wood told us one day, fan he was talk- 
ing aboot th' Angels, that they aye went far they was bidden 
gyang, to dee the Lord's will. So I think that's like Mr. 
Allardyce ey noo. And perhaps whiles the hairald Angels 
has to gyang, and then may be the tither enes is like hiz,^ 
fan he's awa' ! So we'll jist dee the best we can wirsels. 
Miss Donald !" 

But to return to Mr. Allardyce. He certainly " required 
his time," to leave his own business in order, and to prepare 
for his sudden change : and when that was done, to run 
up to Braehead and tell his friends there how matters stood. 
" I'm awfully disappointed, Christina ! havin' to go off 
like this, when I'm only just back. But I tell you what, it 

» Us. 
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would be a right chance for you to go over and stop a bit 
with my brother and his wife. Fordeveran's not far firom our 
station, and I could manage perhaps to run over to Ferny- 
tofts and see ye, at a time." 

" I dinna vera well see how I could," she answered, " I 
wouldn't have very good leavin' my mother jist now." 

" No ? Mrs. Cameron's nae worse, is she ?" 

" She's not just very strong, at any time, ye ken," said 
Christina. 

No, Eklmund knew that. But he knew also that though 
Mrs. Cameron was a chronic invalid of long standing, the 
Doctor's " Maggie" was oftener at the gate of Braehead, by 
far, than the state of her health warranted. Braehead was 
just opposite the new house which he had taken and was fur- 
nishing : and no doubt it was very handy for him to leave 
his horse at the farm, if he wished to see what the workmen 
were about. But he was too great a favourite there now 
to please Edmimd ; and since he could not remain at Inver- 
ranna himself he was doubly anxious to settle his and Chris- 
tina's plans, to get her away, to Femytofts, or anywhere — so 
as to be out of dangerous influences. 

But Christina still doubted and temporized, and would 
not have anything to say to Fernytofts in the meantime : 
however, when they stood in the porch to take their final 
farewell — ^for it was a cold windy, wintry-looking evening 
outside — she suddenly burst into tears. 

It was almost the first time she had shown anything like 
real feeling or sorrow at parting from Edmund ; but how- 
ever gratifying to his feelings, he was far too kindhearted to 
like to witness her distress. 

" Don't cry, Teenie," — it was not often that he indulged 
in the familiar diminutive of her name by which she was 
often called at home — " don't cry ! I'm nae goin' far this 
time ! And I think it's not unlikely that it might be a step 
towards promotion — if this poor fellow were not comin' back 
to his work may be they'd give me the place. I don't like 
buildin' on chances o' the sort, only it's the way in all 
kinds of business : I know there's some would be glad 
enough I was out o' this. Fordeveran's on my own side of 
the country, ye ken — ^and a real nice place. But I mayn't 
be away above a fortnight — we canna telL" 
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Still Christina sobbed, almost unreasonably, as it seemed. 

" I tell ye what it is, Christina," he said at length. " We've 
gone on aye talkin' and talkin' and settling nothing, and it's 
doin' no good t' either of us. I can't get my mind right set- 
tled to anything myself, till I feel I know what's going to be. 
So as soon as I see my way and write ye, you'll just fix the 
day, Christina — and no more about it — and ask Mr. Wood 
to put up the banns, eh ? Or will we settle it now — before 
I go — this night ? We would both feel more at ease, ^'"i 
thinkin'." 

She hung back still, but at last answered, " Not now — ye 
must give me a little time to mak' mysel' ready. Ye can 
write." 

"Very well — I shall do so, there's no fear. And ye'U 
write me — dinna forget !" Then he gave her a last kiss, 
and was going ofif, hurriedly, for his time was up, when he 
felt her cling for a second to his arm as if to detain him. 
He stopped for the moment "What, what, dear? was 
there ony other thing — ?" 

She seemed just for one instant about to speak, but then 
checked herself, pale and trembling. " No, no— ye'U just 
write," she repeated, nervously. 

" Are ye sure that's all ? If not, tell me quick — I'm 
frightened I'll miss the train — " 

" Yes, yes, good-bye, Edmund !" 

" God bless you, dear lass !" One more kiss, tremulous 
and hasty — but Christina kept the remembrance of that 
parting kiss for many a day. He was gone — running, for 
he had waited to the last moment ; and from the station 
below the steam rose fi-om the train already preparing to 
start. She stood still in the porch : feeling, just for the 
time, an irresistible, though vain longing, to run after him, 
even now — to be open with him for once — to tell him — ah, 
but her opportunity was gone, the few minutes they had 
had together were wasted, never to be recalled. 

Many a time in after years would Christina have given 
anything to recall them ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FORDEVERAN. 

FORDEVERAN is a large station on the main line of 
railway which intersects, that part of the country. It 
is a place where trains meet and cross, and wait for each 
other, and passengers " change carriages" for a branch line 
that runs off to the east. It is also a market-town, and the 
centre of a large agricultural district \ and Edmund Allar- 
dyce found, as soon as he arrived there, that he had quite 
as much work on his hands as he could manage. He had 
been too busy indeed for even a flying visit to Femytofts : 
not too busy, however, to write twice to Christina, and to 
wonder why, with the exception of one short letter soon 
after his departure, she had not written to him. 

Behold him one fine frosty morning at the end of No- 
vember, standing outside his office, on the platform; wait- 
ing for the early train to town, for it was market day. He 
had been now at Fordeveran three weeks : the agent whose 
place he was filling was " still lying" — as Edmund informed 
the disconsolate Mr. Wood, in a hasty note on some choir 
business — and there was no immediate prospect of his re- 
turn. But for the inconvenience caused to the choir of 
S. Adamnan's, and the unsettled state, as yet, of his matri- 
monial prospects, Eklmund would have been well content 
with his present position. He was young, and strong, and 
energetic, and liked to have his hands full of business : he 
was in his own home district too, constantly meeting old 
neighbours and friends of early days, hearing familiar names 
and scraps of gossip from well-remembered places, and he 
had all a Scotchman's love of home in its closest signifi- 
cance. 

But Inverranna had a stronger hold upon his mind just 
now ; and as he stood there this morning, he was wonder- 
ing very much that no letter from thence had come for him 
by the early mail. Failing this, he was fain to while away 
the few waiting minutes by a glance at the daily local paper, 
just out. 
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What does he look at first ? Current prices, grain markets, 
stock sales — all matters as interesting to those who live in 
the world of business, as they are precisely the reverse to 
such as exist outside that world. Now and then he does 
condescend to glance at the " announcements" — proverbially 
the " ladies' " part of a paper ; but certain sympathies of his 
own are moved in that direction now. 

A familiar name arrests his eye : he follows it, quick as 
thought, and reads : " At S. Adamnan's Chapel, Inverranna, 
on the 27th instant, by the Rev. Edwin Wood, John Douglas 
Milne, M.D., to Christina Cameron, only child of Alexander 
Cameron, farmer, Braehead of Inverranna." 

Edmund Allardyce stood, rooted to the spot : utterly un- 
conscious, as one stunned, till he felt some one clap him on 
the shoulder. 

"Ye've gotten somethin' %&f an' interestin* there, Eyd- 
mimd ! This is the third time IVe spoke till ye. Yell be 
g/an by this train?" 

He turned and saw an old acquaintance, a farmer, whose 
ground marched with Femytofts. The man's face wore a 
shrewd smile till Edmund faced him, when he exclaimed, 
" Eh, man, fat is't ? Ye hanna gotten ony ill news, I 
hope r 

" Ay have I," said Edmund hoarsely ; but the train was 
just coming up, and the little group who had been waiting 
were all astir. He mechanically folded up and pocketed 
the paper, and hastily got into the first carriage that offered, 
whither his wondering friend was too considerate to follow 
him. 

He could not, however, get away from his manifold ac- 
quaintances, who kept .dropping in at every station. Per- 
haps it was fortunate for him, as it kept him from thinking 
— firom awakening firom his stunned feeling. Had he done 
so then, and fully realized what had taken place, he could 
never have gone through his day's work at all. 

But he did go through it, and go to the market, and face 
the world as usual. It seemed almost strange to him that 
it should be going on as usual. But the course of the world 
does not come to a standstill because one poor human heart, 
that rose in the morning bright and hopeful, is suddenly 
crushed down as if by the fall of a rock. Farmers must 
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have their manure and householders their coals, bargains 
must be made and samples tested, even though 



<( 



Dearest hopes be faithless found." 



And so that market-day passed and came to an end like 
others before it. Only one or two friends with whom he 
had dealings said, as they went home, that surely some- 
thing had come ower Edmund AUardyce — that he didn't 
seem himself at all. And the farmer who had hailed him 
in the morning conned the paper anxiously, to see if 
there were anything to account for his demeanour; but 
he could not see that any misfortune had befallen one 
of his name or family, so he was none the wiser. And at 
last, at night, the office was shut, and the work was done ; 
and Edmund AUardyce found himself alone, in his small 
temporary lodging, at liberty to sit down, and think, and 
take it all in — this strange sudden blow that had fallen 
upon him. 

For some time he sat, positively unable to take out and 
face the sight of that horrible paper which had brought the 
news to him ; but at last he did so, and read it all through 
again, if perchance he might be mistaken : if any reading 
or re-reading could change or blot out those cruel lines of 
printing. No, there they were, and nothing could unwrite 
them — nothing could change what had occurred. 

" To Christina Cameron." His* little Christina, who had 
hung on his arm, and clung to him and cried, at their part- 
ing ; with whom he had talked so lately of fixing their 
marriage day, for whom, with the thought of whom all 
the plans for his future life had been made, was, now and 
henceforward, the wife of another man : lost to him as 
utterly as if she were dead. 

It was not till some little time after his return to his lodg- 
ing that he perceived a letter l)dng on his mantlepiece. It 
had been set up at first, but had slipped down, and so 
had passed unnoticed. It must have come by the even- 
ing post before he came in. It was addressed in a hand 
he did not know, a stiff", tremulous, female hand; but it 
contained an enclosure in a hand which he knew but too 
well, and upon this he fell at once, tearing it open hastily, 
and read : 
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" Braeheady Nov. 26th. 
" Dear Mr. Allardyce, 

" I am writing this to let you know that I am expect- 
ing to become to-morrow a happy wife. I could not have 
let you know or you left, for I never thought of Douglas 
coming forward so soon, he has loved me since ever we 
met, but has been very kind and considerate, but now he is 
not willing to wait any longer, so we are to be married at 
the church to-morrow. He is joining our Church, and so I 
have nothing left to wish for, only that I had been able to 
let you know when you was last here how mistaken I had 
been. I do not think you will be very disappointed, as I 
think you had found out long since we was quite unsuited, 
and I was not at all what you wanted as a wife. So I hope 
you will forgive and forget all the foolish things I have said, 
and that we will always be friends, and that you will be very 
happy with some other body. 

" Yours truly, 

"Christina Cameron." 

Edmund read, hardly able to believe the evidence of his 
own senses ; and then stood looking straight before him, per- 
fectly amazed at the utter heartlessness, the unblushing 
falsehood, the cruel fickleness, of the woman he had loved. 
Had loved? Nay, in spite of it all he loved her so still ! 
Heaven help him, how could he ever bring himself to for- 
get the bonnie bright face which had so taken his heart 
captive, the happy fair girl with her love and pride in him, 
her merry teasing, and artless mischief, before that smooth- 
tongued flatterer had come to the place, and taught her to 
be i^lse and double-faced, and stolen her heart away ? 

Sick at heart and sorely wounded he turned at length 
to read the letter in which this had been enclosed. It was 
from her mother, and ran as follows : 

" Braehead^ Nov, 26. 
"Dear Mr. Allardyce, 

" I hope you will not be offended at me writing this 
few lines, which I think is due to you after the feelings you 
have entertained towards my daughter. I some fear the 
news she has to tell you will be a great disappointment. 
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as it was a great surprise to her father and me when they 
made it up. Of course we knew the Dr. had been very 
much in love with her, but we always thought it was your- 
self that she preferred to any other body, and most glad 
would we have been if it was so. But she told us you had 
both found some time back that you was not suited to each 
other, and if this be so of course it is best to have found it 
out in time. The Dr. has behaved very handsome, and as 
he seems like to make her a good husband, her father and 
me has not refused our consent. We trust to your kind 
and Christian feelings to forgive our poor girl if she have 
acted any wrong by you. She is our only one, and we 
should both feel it very keen if she had acted unhonest by 
any one. She says she never gave you a set promise ; she 
is very young, and I well believe it is sometimes hard for a 
girl to know how to act that has had so many admirers as 
she has. My husband joins me in every good wish for you, 
we both beg you to forgive us if we have erred through 
ignorance. 

" Yours truly, 

"Annie Cameron." 

It was small consolation to him to see from it how utterly 
weak and powerless her parents' influence had been. He 
could but think that had they acted wisely and firmly, not 
encouraging the scheming addresses of Dr. Milne, the change 
might never have taken place. He could not believe that 
the marriage was likely to prove a happy one for Christina, 
as he had heard reports and opinions of the new doctor by 
no means favourable ; and in so short an acquaintance 
neither could have formed a very true estimation of the 
other's character. 

It seemed almost an aggravation of the circumstances 
that Mr. Wood should have performed the ceremony — ^his 
friend, whom he had always endeavoured to support and 
help. But Mr. Wood was quite in the dark. He had 
known or at least believed that an engagement had formerly 
existed between Christina and Edmund: he had no idea 
but that it had been regularly broken off long before, and as 
the marriage had received the parents' open sanction, that 
all was fair and square. 
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There was no help for it. Edmund knew that ; but the 
bitterest part of the blow was that he had been so cruelly 
deceived. He had trusted implicitly, and the object of his 
trust and his true affection had proved utterly unworthy. 
Shrewd and clever as he was, experienced in the ways of 
men, he had yet to learn that the ways of worneti — at least 
of such women as Christina — were too deep for him. For 
he was the very soul of truth and honour, serious beyond 
his years, prudent with a higher prudence than the prover- 
bial wariness of his nation. He had kept himself hitherto 
from the shadow of a flirtation, being far too honest, as well 
as too kind, to pay attentions when nothing was intended. 
His courtship of Christina had been in most serious earnest ; 
and he found himself treated as lightly as if it had been the 
merest empty flirtation. 

With her it was the old story of a silly girl wavering be- 
tween two attachments. She had had, as her mother said, 
many admirers, with whom she had trifled, but for whom she 
had never really cared, when Edmund Allardyce appeared 
upon the scene. She was attracted by him at first rather 
because he was reserved and quiet, and did not seem in- 
clined to pay her the tribute which she looked on as simply 
her due from every young man of her acquaintance. He 
was the more worth winning ; and when he did begin to take 
some notice of her, she drew him on and encouraged him, 
till she was or believed herself to be in love with him. It was 
a light, superficial sort of love however : she liked him 
rather because he was good-looking and clever, and ad- 
mitted on almost equal terms of friendship by the clergy- 
man's family, than for his really sterling qualifications ; and 
so she teased him and trifled with him, and was gratified 
moreover to think that she was cutting out certain girls of 
her acquaintance who would have " given their ears," as the 
vulgar saying is, for a quarter of the notice Mr. Allardyce 
bestowed upon her. 

Then had appeared Dr. Milne, and it was not in Chris- 
tina's nature, had she been ten times engaged, to resist try- 
ing to captivate such (as she considered it) noble game. 
She was immensely flattered by his attention to her, and 
carried on the flirtation boldly : at first to tease Edmund, and 
then to spite him when she became jealous of his supposed 
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regard for Isie Donald. So she went on till she found her- 
self in a regular fix — the doctor having almost declared 
himself, and Edmund, who considered their engagement 
final, pressing her to " name the day." Thus matters stood 
at the time of his departure to Fordeveran. She could not 
bring herself honestly to tell him she had changed : though 
she had quite made up her mind that it would be far grander 
to be Mrs. Dr. Milne, with, some day soon, a house in town 
and a carriage and pair, than simply the wife of Edmund 
AUardyce the agent, even with the prospect of being mis- 
tress eventually of a small edition of Femytofls. She had, 
however, a lurking fear that the doctor might play her false, 
while in Edmund her trust was absolute, though she pre- 
tended, when it served her turn, to doubt him ; and she was 
unscrupulous enough to wish not to break with him alto- 
gether till she was certain of her prize on the other hand. 
This was the real explanation of her manner when they 
parted that night. 

And then, when the influence of the honest lover was 
removed, the artful schemer came forward, vowing that he 
loved her and her alone : that without her he would go to 
ruin, body and soul ; that he would join her own Church, 
and was ready to marry her at once and keep her as a lady. 
And she was only too ready to accept. Her parents were 
certainly surprised ; but she had managed to make them be- 
lieve her engagement with Edmund a mistake, and the 
doctor being already a favourite with them, they could only 
feel sensible of the honour he was doing them in marrying 
her. So they gave their consent ; and the marriage had 
actually taken place before Edmund AUardyce had the 
faintest idea of the way in which he was being treated : for 
the cross-country post, always dilatory, had brought him the 
letters written the day before the event, only after the pub- 
lication of the paper which announced it. 

Not till the next day, when the idea had in some degree 
become familiar to him, did he think of attempting to 
answer either communication. Indeed at first his impulse 
was to take no further notice of the Camerons. He would 
have been glad, had it been possible, never to go near 
Inverranna again. But on maturer reflection, he thought 
he would, in justice to himself, write a few lines; and 
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after some resolution he managed to indite the fol- 
lowing : — 

" Dear Christina," (he could not bring himself to call 
her by her new name yet,) 

" Your letter of the 26th inst. would have been a 
greater blow to me than it was had I not previously seen in- 
timation of your marriage in the paper. Since that is con- 
cluded, there remains nothing more for me to say but that 
it is fortunate for yourself that you discovered in time what 
a mistake you had made in your regard for me. Personally, 
although deeply sensible of the manner in which you have 
acted towards me, I desire to say nothing further than to 
express my hope that you may find all happiness in the lot 
you have chosen. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Edmund Allardyce. 

" P.S. — Should you conceive that you need my forgive- 
ness for what is past, you have it most fully." 

To the poor mother, who awaited in nervous anxiety his 
answer, he wrote : — 

" Dear Mrs. Cameron, 

" I beg to thank you for your letter. In common 
justice to myself I must say that for my own part, up to 
yesterday morning, I looked upon your daughter and myself 
as engaged ; nor should I have ever thought of acting under 
any other supposition. But in consideration of what has 
taken place, I beg to assure you and Mr. Cameron that you 
will hear nothing further from me on the subject. 

" Yours truly, 

"Edmund Allardyce. 

" P.S. — May I ask you to forward the enclosed to your 
daughter, as I am ignorant of her address ?" 

Then he folded up the two notes in one cover addressed 
to Mrs. Cameron, in the clear firm characters that Isie 
Donald admired so much. All his relations with the Ca- 
merons were at an end now : he would not give the old 
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people any annoyance on his account, although he had 
been treated most unfairly and cruelly, while as for 
Christina — 

He took out a little carte-de-visite photograph of her 
which he always carried in his waistcoat pocket, on the even- 
ing of the day when the letters were posted, and looked at it 
long and earnestly ; forcing himself to do so, for the likeness 
recalled his past happy hopes with painful vividness. But 
he felt that he must try and face the truth at once, the 
sooner the better ; and get used to the idea, before he went 
back to the old scenes again. He could not bring himself 
to destroy it, though he felt that he could not now return it 
to its old place, and carry it about with him as formerly. 
So he put it, along with the lock of her pretty hair and one 
or two notes she had formerly written to him, all into one 
packet, sealed it, and locked it up at the bottom of his own 
private, neatly-kept writing-desk. 

" Ah, Christina !" he said to himself as he hid it finally 
away, " there's only One shall judge betwixt you and me : 
and may He judge us both mercifully !" 



CHAPTER X. 

THE HERALD ANGEL. 

IT was the 23rd December. Mr. Wood stood in his church, 
about eight o'clock in the evening ; his slender choir 
around him, Isie Donald at the harmonium, trying for the 
last time if by any means they could get the Christmas 
hymns into singing order before Christmas Eve. 

But however hard they tried, somehow or other the 
hymns would not go right. The boys would get flatt)n the 
high notes of " Mendelssohn ;" and the men would lag be- 
hind the boys in " O come, let us adore Him ;" and Mr. 
Wood's face grew blacker and blacker as he could appre- 
ciate the discords and the general failure, but was quite 
unable to help them. 

Just as, for one last trial, they turned back their books to 
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" Hark, the herald angels sing," a light quiet step sounded 
in the empty nave ; and Mr. Wood, turning to see who was 
the new comer, faced Edmund Allardyce. The sight was 
the more welcome as it was unlooked for, no certain intima- 
tion of his return having preceded him : although it was 
pretty well known at Inverranna station that he was to be 
back at his office there by the new year. Mr. Wood's brow 
cleared in an instant as he shook hands warmly with his 
choir-master. 

" Just in the very nick of time," he said in a pleased 
whisper. " So you have managed to find us out. When 
did you come ?" 

"By the 7.10. I heard from Mrs. Ross that the choir 
was to meet, so I just came on to the church. I hope I'm 
in time to help you a little?" 

That was all he said. The men turned and smiled ; and 
Francie Ross nudged his neighbour and grinned. Francie 
heard a great deal too much gossip and scandal in his own 
home, being an only child and chiefly in the society of his 
elders ; and it is to be feared curiosity was the prevailing 
sentiment in his mind with regard to his " herald angel" just 
then. Perhaps it was only natural that all who knew what 
had taken place during his absence should feel curious to 
see " how he would look" on his return. 

Isie Donald looked too, but with other feelings than of 
mere curiosity. She had regarded the conduct of Christina, 
now Mrs. Milne, with mingled astonishment and horror. 
That any girl, blessed with the regard and affections of Mr. 
Allardyce, should wilfully reject them and cast them aside 
for another, was as monstrous as it was inconceivable in her 
eyes ; but that she should have acted in such a false and 
heartless manner was still more incredible, and filled her 
with abhorrence. She had thought of it constantly as she 
had sat day by day engaged upon Christina's wedding out- 
fit ; nfiich of the homelier part of which was given to her to 
make, as it was wanted quickly. Christina was quite un- 
scrupulous as to how much work she thrust upon her poor 
little neighbour : well knowing that when Isie Donald pro- 
mised anything by a given time, she never disappointed her 
employer. Isie had thought long and often of Mr. Allar- 
dyce, and how disappointed he must be, and how badly 
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he had been used, and wondered if he would be very 
angry. 

And now here he was amongst them all again, just as 
usual : looking, perhaps, a little paler and graver than common, 
a little subdued and sad — but taking his place and entering 
into his work with as much good will as ever. How good 
it was of him to come there directly and face them all, she 
thought ! It must be painful and disagreeable ; and it was 
entirely voluntary on his part. His character rose higher in 
her estimation than ever ; and her unexpressed but heartfelt 
pity and sympathy appeared to draw him nearer to her in 
some strange mysterious way. 

It was good of him to have come back then, for he need 
not unless he had chosen have returned till the evening of 
Christmas Day. Not that he had a holiday — ^in his country 
that day is not generally observed as in England ; but he 
had some business in town then, and might have remained 
at Fordeveran till that day and come home at night At 
first he was very much tempted to do so, and to keep his 
Christmas festival at one of the churches in town ; and had 
really made up his mind to it, when he received a letter 
from Mr. Wood, speaking despondingly of the state of the 
choir, and asking if there was any near prospect of his re- 
turn. Their Christmas service, it said, would be a very poor 
affair without him, as far as the music was concerned. 

So he summoned up all his resolution and settled, with- 
out making any promises however, to go home the day that 
he was free. If the tribute of festal thanksgiving could be 
more meetly rendered with his poor help than without it, it 
should not be wanting that Christmas : however little dis- 
posed he might feel to put himself forward again, and face 
the curious eyes and tongues of Inverranna. 

But to return to the choir at S. Adamnan's. With his 
appearance there the difficulties seemed to vanish. A few 
quiet words of direction, and then following the lead of the 
strong true voice, the other singers fell into time and tune, 
and the hymns went on bravely. 

And so the Christmas services went well after all : the 
Evensong especially, when there was choral service, and a 
large attendance of worshippers, including Dr. and Mrs. 
Milne. The former, whose religious convictions, whatever 
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they may have been, were never very strong, had nominally 
"joined the chapel" for the time, and appeared in faultless 
attire : his bride resplendent in a silk dress, and a real seal- 
skin jacket, on the price of which her neighbours wonder- 
ingly speculated, as she rustled down into her seat. They 
had only just returned from their honeymoon trip ; and it 
was rather singular that on almost her first appearance as a 
bride in her own church Christina should thus confront her 
old lover on his return. 

That choral service was a very happy one to Isie Donald. 
It was her first experience of anything of the kind ; and as 
she was beginning to understand and enter into the spirit of 
Church teaching and observances, she was able to appre- 
ciate, and not merely wonder at, the bright decorations and 
the festal music, in which latter she had so important a 
share. She had improved so much with the constant prac- 
tice at home, that she was now able to play without diffi- 
culty ; at least without the painfiil effort to play correctly 
that it had formerly been to her. The singing was hearty, 
and, on the whole, tuneful ; and she thought the little choir 
in their clean white surplices looked beautiful in the brightly 
lighted chancel — quite like the angels of which Francie was 
so fond of talking. And looking at the grave, handsome 
yoimg face opposite to her, at the outer end of the stall, 
she thought involuntarily of the " herald Angel," and that 
Francie aJter all was not so very far wrong. 

Poor Edmund Allardyce, singing his Christmas hymns 
with such a sore heart, and no very charitable feelings 
either towards the man and the woman who have wronged 
him ! Not very like a herald Angel certainly, in his own 
estimation, as kneeling beside the altar he prays only to 
be able at last to see and feel that his trial is really the 
chastisement of a Fatherly Hand, and to bear it, as such, 
patiently and manfully. 



ISIE DONALD, 

'< AU is best as it befeU : 
If I say he wrought me harm, 
I spoke wild — I am not welL 
All his words were kind and good ; 
He esteemed me.** 

£. B. Browning. 



IK WHICH ISIE MARES A DISCOVERY. 

THE "nine days' wonder" caused by Christina Came- 
ron's grand marriage was not long in subsiding, like 
all such. The happy couple took up their abode in the 
doctor's new house, (which was named High View,) and 
lived, it was said, in great style : the costumes and head- 
dresses of Mrs. Miln^ when she appeared in church, or 
condescended to walk along the streets of her native village, 
bein^ the admiration and envy of most of the young ladies 
of Inveminna. 

Edmund AUardyce returned to his Rannaside district 
travelling, and his little Invenanna ofGce and lodging, and 
his volunteer choirmastership — and felt very low and dis- 
heartened. The sudden cruel overthrow of all his fond 
hopes — cruel especially from the circumstances attending 
it — had been almost too stunning a blow to be fiilly felt at 
first, but as days and weeks went by he seemed to realize it 
more and more. He spoke of his trouble to no one : in- 
deed he had no &iend near him whom he would have cared 
to take into his confidence. He had not even spoken on the 
subject to Mr. Wood. But although he made no show of 
his disappointment, those who came in contact with him 
could see that he was changed : more ^ve, and silent, 
and abstracted. It could not be otherwise when poor Ed- 
mund felt as if the sunshine of his life had suddenly gone 
out, and left a universal cold blank greyness whichever way 
he turned. 

Although he worked consdentiouEly as ever, the life and 
the hope which had stimulated his efforts were taken away ; 
and hts happy " castles in the air" with r^;ard to fanning 
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prospects iseemed to have lost all their relish. Long before 
he had come to Inverranna he had loved to see himself in 
anticipation master of a snug little '' haudin/' conducted on 
the most enlightened principles of modem Arming : a little 
oasis, where shorthorns should flourish, and hares and rab- 
bits should molest not : his helpmeet a bonnie bright-faced 
little " gudewife" who should keep her own department in 
the most spick and span order, who should make the best 
cheeses and rear the best fowls for miles round. And when 
the gudewife took the tangible form of Christina, it only 
gave reality and stability to his aspirations. She did not 
certainly become enthusiastic over his description of Ferny- 
tofts, or altogether enter into his honest ambition to 

" Strich up a pleuch on Ba*caim*s knowes," 

but still she was the embodiment of every grace and charm 
in his eyes, when he first fell in love with her ; and he had 
always made tender allowance for her fickleness, and 
doubted not that when the time came she would act up to 
her part in all respects. He had given her his whole heart ; 
and he had been deceived, and cast aside for another. 

He felt very lonely too : lonely both in the present and 
in anticipation. Two brothers, older than himself, were 
married and settled, one at the old home, and one in the 
south : his only surviving sister, (two having died young,) 
was also married, and lived in Glasgow. So he had no one 
to whom to turn, to ask to come and share his solitary home. 
It was perfectly true that he might have found plenty of 
young women, as worthy in every way as Christina, who 
would have willingly accepted him. Some men in his 
position would have married immediately, out of pique ; but 
he was not of the number. Love, with him, was a matter 
of once for all ; and marriage without love would have been 
to him simple purgatory — ^worse than the worst solitude. 

And in the mean time Isie Donald's life went on with 
little outward variety : only that since the decisive step of 
joining the Church had been taken, she felt an increasing 
peace and repose of mind in her religious duties. Her 
conscience was now at rest ; and the more she learnt of the 
teaching of her adopted Church, the happier she felt in her 
choice. She was not as yet admitted to the highest privi- 
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leges of Church membership ; but was looking forward to 
being confirmed on the earHest opportunity : Mr. Wood 
having told her that there would probably be a Confirmation 
in the spring. 

On the Second Sunday after Epiphany he gave notice in 
church, that the Bishop of the Diocese intended to hold a 
Confirmation in S. Adamnan's on Easter Eve ; and desired 
that all who wished to be candidates should intimate their 
names to him as early as possible. So Isie, now no longer 
doubting and backward, though tremulous and shy firom 
excess of happiness, waited upon Mr. Wood after service, 
and gave in her name amongst the first. Mr. Wood spoke 
encouragingly to her, and invited her to attend some in- 
struction classes he meant to hold for young persons before 
Confirmation \ and she had come to find out by this time 
that he could be very kind and helpfiil, where he found an 
earnest wish to learn and do right. 

It was quite by accident on this occasion that after even- 
ing service Edmund AUardyce and she arrived at their 
respective doors at the same time. When they parted, he 
shook hands with her — she fancied a little more warmly 
than usual — ^and said, in his usual kind quiet way, " I'm 
glad the Bishop's to be here so soon, for your sake, Miss 
Donald — ^ye'll soon belong to us a'thegither now." 

Very simple words \ but something in them brought a 
glow to Isie's pale cheeks, and sent her into her dull un- 
sympathetic home with such a strange sudden thrill as she 
had never felt in all her life before. She did not under- 
stand it at first; and she went to her common duties, 
unquestioningly, but still with a curious undercurrent of 
happiness that made her movements elastic and her eyes 
bright, though she spoke little. 

At length her tasks were over : her father had taken him- 
self to rest ; and she found herself alone, in her humble 
little sleeping room, able to sit down aiid think of what was 
before her. 

She was a candidate for Confirmation now: she had 
often looked forward to the privilege, and longed for its 
coming. She had been already taught what a blessing it 
was, and to what higher blessings it led the way. Natundly, 
after her past doubts and scruples, she might feel happy 
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and hopeful in that the time was now really approaching 
when she would be a full member of the great Catholic 
communion. 

But why had that sudden warmth and light and lifting 
up of heart come upon her that night ? what was it that 
made her soul thrill with gladness, with thankfulness that 
now every obstacle to her joining was removed, that she 
was now soon to " belong to them a'thegither ?" Why did 
the few words she had heard at the door seem to go on re- 
verberating in her heart's secret chamber, and his face who 
had spoken them come before her, with the kind look and 
tone which had more than once, in past days, helped to 
guide and strengthen her hesitating resolves ? 

Isie had always looked up to Mr. Allardyce since she 
had been associated with him in the choir work : she had 
seen a good deal of him in that way, and she, like most 
people who came under its influence, was not insensible to 
the genial brightness and openness of his character. She 
had admired and respected him with all her heart ; but 
would never have dreamt of entertaining, consciously, any 
warmer feeling towards him. She had looked upon him as, 
belonging entirely to Christina Cameron — as much almost 
as if he were actually married : she had accustomed herself 
to think of him as entirely out of reach, removed by an im- 
passable barrier ; but now — but now ! 

Christina Cameron was married ; and Edmund Allardyce 
stood alone in the world. Could it be that she was pre- 
sumptuous enough to think of loving him, the rich farmer's 
son, the prosperous clever man of business, the clergyman's 
friend and right hand? She, poor little friendless Isie 
Donald, only just now a humble learner in the religion in 
which he had been baptized and brought up, and with few 
advantages either of position, education, or personal attrac- 
tions ? Besides, was she not building her hopes upon the 
ruins of his own ? Nay, but since the object of his affec- 
tion had proved unworthy, was it wrong, could there be 
any harm in wishing that some day he might be able to find 
consolation in a more real endiuing affection ? 

Was it possible ? poor little Isie asked herself over and 
over as she sat there. She looked at herself in the little 
square glass on her wall, and wondered what he thought of 
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her. She was not at all like Christina Cameron, she knew. 
Christina had real golden hair, and such pretty blue eyes, 
and red cheeks and lips — ^and Isie saw only a poor little 
wan white face, and eyes of no particular colour, (Isie did 
not know that a connoisseur would call them " citrine,") and 
a "reid head" — not usually reckoned a beauty amongst 
her countrytpen. When her last sister died, Isie too had 
been very ill, and her hair had been cut short, and never 
grew long, after ; but it was abundantly curly and wavy, and 
when she took off her net and let it free it stood out around 
her head, like a saint's in some old Italian (or modem Pre- 
Raffaelite) painting. Indeed many an artist of " the period" 
would have revelled in that natural aureole of silky hair, and 
the delicate transparent complexion, and calm spiritual eyes ; 
but Isie knew nothing of artists, ancient or modem, and so 
she only saw her "reid head" as a defect, and that she had 
nothing at all attractive about her face. She was quite 
STure that Mr. AUardyce, if he admired Christina, could not 
possibly think her bonnie ; but she did not think so poorly 
of him as to believe he would choose his wife for looks 
alone. He had always been kind to her and "mindful," 
even when he was engaged to Christina : witness the hymn- 
book, and the harmonium, and the many little ways in 
which he had helped her ; and now she was sure he was 
glad about her approaching Confirmation. When she was 
a full member of his own Church, she would at least be on 
an equal footing with him, in the highest sense of all ; and 
the thought, so strange at first, became in a very short 
space of time at least familiar to her mind. 

Isie was in that blissful state, of which few people have 
not at some time experience, of awakening to the possibility 
of something that has hitherto seemed beyond the highest 
vision of happiness. She had made a discovery : and there 
she sat, thinking and wondering over it, on her one hard 
chair, in her little cold cheerless room, with the tiny jet of 
gas burning on, faintly lighting its dimness. At last she fell 
on her knees, chilly and stiff, by her bed, and prayed long 
and earnestly : scarcely in connected words, but relieved by 
pouring out her overflowing feelings, her new hopes and 
fears and aspirations, before her Maker and her Saviour. 

It was nearly time for poor hardworking Isie to rise before 
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she at last fell asleep ; and when she did sleep it was to 
dream the strangest jumble of a dream she had ever had in 
her life. 

She thought she was in church, in her own harmonium 
comer ; with Edmund Allardyce opposite to her — ^the only 
face, except the little choirboy below him, within the rai^e 
of her view. She was playing her accompaniment ; with 
that sort of restful sense of working with him, which she 
then felt as if she had always, though unconsciously, expe- 
rienced. All at once he came across to her, dazzling white 
in his surplice, and told her that he knew — ^he knew she 
had always loved him ; and took her by the hand and led 
her out of the comer, up to where far away, in a blaze of 
light, very different from the humble little sanctuary of S. 
Adamnan's, the altar showed. He seemed to be leading 
her on, up and up a flight of almost endless steps, till she, 
suddenly looking down as if to see what manner of wedding 
garment she wore, saw that all her dress was heavy sweep- 
ing black, from head to foot — ^like the dress of the S. Magnus' 
Sisters whom she sometimes saw when they came out for a 
summer holiday to Inverranna. Again she looked up to 
her companion's face, and this time it wore a sad pitying 
expression of mixed wonder and compassion — and now she 
was kneeling alone, quite alone before the little altar, and 
all the lights had disappeared. 

And then she woke with a great throbbing start, in the 
chill twilight of the winter mOming, to the disagreeable con- 
sciousness of having " slept in." 

But she woke to another, and an abiding consciousness — 
a consciousness that went with her in all her works and 
ways, that was to colour her life henceforth : the con- 
sciousness that whatever might come of it, for good or evil, 
for joy or sorrow, she loved Edmund Allardyce, heart and 
soul. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FLOWER OF RANNASIDE. 

ISIE Donald's wonderful discovery did not very greatly 
affect her outward life at present. For some time after- 
wards she certainly went about rather like one in a dream. 
She was apt to be abstracted — quieter than usual she could 
hardly be : occasionally forgetful in little matters, for which 
failing she was sure to be called sharply to order by her 
father. 

She found herself also growing unaccountably, almost 
painfully, shy of Mr. AUardyce. There was really no ap- 
preciable difference in his manner towards her : he was kind 
and friendly and helpful, as he had always been. But very 
slight things now began to assume a great importance in 
Isie's sight : little chance words and looks would set her 
heart beating and her cheek glowing, although she was so 
still and reserved that few would have noticed her nervous 
sensibility. 

The Sundays and practising days were now, more than 
ever, the happiest times in her life. They were what she 
looked forward to, when things were not pleasant at home : 
when her father was testy and sharp, or her work heavy and 
pressing, obliging her to rise early and sit up late, when her 
not very robust frame was sorely in need of rest. How 
happy it was when Saturday night came round to feel that 
the day of rest was at hand : that for one blessed twenty- 
four hours the wearisome sewing-machine, or still more 
tedious needle, must 'be still ; and the treadle exchanged 
for the harmonium pedals. She had felt this for months 
past ; but now the happy anticipation of her weekly festival 
was enhanced by the fact that then her work was associated 
for the time being with the one person upon whom her 
heart's affection had, at first all unconsciously, begun to 
centre. 

It was certainly matter of regret that this overmastering 
attachment had taken possession of Isie's mind, just at the 
time when all her thoughts should have been occupied with 
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the preparation for her Confirmation. It was one of the 
disadvantages of her circumstances — ^rather her misfortune 
than her fault. Had she been a daughter of the Church, 
she would probably have been confirmed years ago, before 
her young heart was stirred by thoughts of earthly affection, 
or subject to its disturbing and distracting influences. True, 
there was nothing wrong or foolish in the love that had 
taken possession of her heart, as such love for a worthy 
object is surely ennobling and exalting ; but naturally it was 
a most engrossing feeling, one which she was powerless to 
combat, and which fi:om its very newness and strangeness 
had the stronger hold upon her mind. She was however 
quite aware that she ought to give her attention to the great 
and important religious work that she had in hand ; only 
everything relating and appertaining to the Church of which 
she had become a member was so inseparably connected in 
her mind with Edmund Allardyce, that she could not help 
always thinking of him, when she endeavoured to turn her 
thoughts to such subjects. Be this as it might, she did try 
very earnestly to attend to them : she did read and study 
the books Mr. Wood lent her, but most of all her Bible and 
Prayer Book, with diligent care : she did pray much and 
constantly for guidance and instruction and enlightenment 
both in things spiritual and temporal — ^for resignation also 
and patience, whatever might befall her ; and so perhaps she 
was kept from undue and hurtful distractions in her devo- 
tion. 

It was about this time that a circumstance occurred which 
gave a more decided bias to her thoughts. It was now 
February ; and in the beginning of that month the window 
of the little stationer's shop at Inverranna was always filled 
with specimens of valentines of all kinds — wonderful de- 
signs of ornamental writing-paper, and tempting little fancy 
articles, which had a great sale. 

No one had ever sent poor Isie a valentine, ordinary as 
the custom now was. But on this 14th of February, won- 
derful to relate, Isie received a letter by the post, addressed 
in a firm manly hand, which made her heart beat. On 
opening it she found the usual kind of design of silvered 
paper and coloured flowers, &c., but inside this was a 
sheet of plain paper, inscribed with a copy of verses in 
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oanuscript — a very fine clear hand, almost like copper-plate 
printing — ^and which ran as follows : 



The Flower of Rannaside. 

O Raima's braes are fresh and fair, 
And Ranna*s banks are green, 

And Ranna*s woods are ricn and rare 
When summer clothes the scene. 

O bonnie is the heather bloom, 

The lily and wild rose. 
But there's a sweeter flower by far 

On Rannaside that grows. 

O bonnie is the azure tint 

Of Ranna's summer skies. 
But not sae bonnie as the glint 

Of that fistir maiden's eyes. 

O bonnie is the sunset gleam 

On cornfields golden fair, 
But not so bonnie as the beam 

Of that fair maiden's hair. 

The mavis and the lintwhite's song 

Is sweet amane the trees. 
But sweeter far that maiden's hand 

Shall sweep the sounding keys. 

But summer's charms are fleeting fast 

And Fate is aye unkind. 
And I must to the murky town. 

And Ranna leave behind. 

But not the braes of Ranna fair 

I sorrow most to leave. 
The wild rose and the birdie's song — 

'Tis not for these I grieve. 

But that I now must leave behihd 

The star of this lone heart, 
The gentle presence fair and kind, 

From whom I now must part. 

But oh, when summer smiles again, 
Some happier fate may guide 

My wandering footsteps back to thee. 
Fair Flower of Rannaside ! 

Aleph. 
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Isie read and wondered, scarcely able to believe her own 
eyes. What was the meaning of it ? surely it was a mistake 
or a joke, for who could consider her the " Flower of Ranna- 
side," and so, why was it sent to her? She was far too 
modest to apply the verses to herself in the first instance ; 
and when she began to unravel the application her feeling 
was rather that of shame than of gratification. It was so 
much too good, too beautiful for her ! And who could 
"Aleph" be? Then as she thought it over, she remem- 
bered having heard that " Aleph" at the head of the 119th 
Psalm meant the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet — ^the 
letter A, in short. And for Isie the letter A had but one 
meaning to all intents and purposes. 

Who could have sent poor despised Isie a valentine, ex- 
cept Mr. AUardyce? Who else knew about her and her 
playing? — ^that was what was meant by "sweeping the 
sounding keys" — a most grand description of poor Isie's 
humble performances — or would be likely to think what her 
hair and eyes were like? True, the handwriting was not 
quite like his usual style ; but what more natural than that 
the sender of a valentine should disguise his hand? And 
there were some little discrepancies in the allusions ; but then 
it was poetry^ and in Isie's idea that accounted for every- 
thing. It was of course owing to the preoccupied state of 
her mind that she could see or think of no one in the world 
but Mr. AUardyce : at the same time she knew of no one at 
all likely to send her a valentine — such a valentine, at any 
rate. 

She could not make up her mind to show it to her &ther. 
He was too fond already of making inuendoes that wounded 
her sensibility now ; and she felt unable to face the rallying 
he would be sure to bestow upon her. So she locked it up 
in her little writing-case : but it was read and re-read, in 
odd moments, until she knew it by heart. She only felt 
doubly shy of confronting Edmund AUardyce afterwards ; 
and rarely opened her lips to him, if they met out of chiu"ch. 
He, on the other hand, was just the same as ever : only 
most supremely unconscious, apparently, of his wonderful 
poetical effusion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH MR. ADAM'S WATCH STOPS. 

EASTER was rather late that year ; so that Isie had a 
good many weeks before her in which to prepare her- 
self for her approaching Confirmation. 

Nothing more of any consequence happened to disturb 
her mind after the reception of the mysterious verses ; until 
one Sunday in Lent she was surprised, on the choir entering 
the chancel, at the unexpected apparition amongst their 
number of Mr. Adam. 

The sight of him gave her quite a start, as it flashed upon 
her how completely she had forgotten him. The events of 
the past few months seemed to have driven the recollection 
of last summer entirely out of her mind ; and, to say the 
truths poor Mr. Adam's assiduous practisings had left very 
little lasting impression upon her. 

She was a little taken aback when, after the morning ser- 
vice, he came after her to shake hands very warmly, and to 
inquire tenderly after the health of Mr. Donald : then add- 
ing, that he should do himself the pleasure of stepping in 
to call for him in the afternoon. He was only come out for 
the Sunday, he said, just because he was thinking so long 
to know how his friends at Inverranna were keeping, and 
also for a little change to himself; his business was very 
pressing, kept him very much tied down — ^he had never 
been able to get away since he left till then, and — by this 
time they had reached Isie's home, and Mr. Adam began 
shaking hands again. Did Miss Donald ever take a walk 
of a Sunday afternoon ? 

No, Isie said, she could not leave her father between 
services, as they kept her so much away on Sundays ; where- 
uppn Mr. Adam looked rather disappointed, but said, 
" Well, I'll just call in aboot by-and-by and see Mester 
Donald^ whatever," and went in at the door of Mr. Allar- 
dyce's lodging, where he was staying. 

So Mr. Adam ^^ called in aboot" in the afternoon, and sat 
for a long time in old Donald's parlour, and discoursed in 
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his mournful, languid tones on many commonplace subjects. 
Indeed he stayed on till service-time ; and, rather to Isie's 
displeasure, escorted her back to church. 

The Sunday over, she hoped she had seen the last of him, 
as he had said he must return to town next day. She was 
therefore rather disappointed when on Monday forenoon he 
calmly walked into the shop. 

''How do you do. Miss Donald? Is Mester Donald 
in?" 

" He's just ben the hoose. Were ye wantin* him ?" 

" Ay, I want him to be as kind's sort my watch. She's 
stoppit sin' two a'clock this momin'. And I never knew her 
do so much before," added Mr. Adam, quite triumphantly, 
as if this performance on the part of his watch was some- 
thing especially praiseworthy. 

Isie summoned her father, who was quite ready to begin 
the job at once. He set to work of course in the front 
shop, where he had most light ; and Isie left them toge- 
ther, glad to slip away " ben" to her sewing. Hardly had 
she set her wheels in motion, however, before Mr. Adam 
followed her, and seated himself, uninvited, on a chair be- 
side her. 

Mr. Adam's appearance and deportment this morning 
were not more lively than usual His hair wanted cutting, 
but that was nothing new : his face, Isie thought, was rather 
more pale and doleful, and his general appearance more 
dingy Uian formerly. He sat for some few minutes silent, his 
arms resting on his knees, looking before him, while Isie 
went on with her work : at length feeling as if she were 
treating him very unceremoniously, she said, 

" I'm sorry ye're detained so long, Mr. Adam." 

" 'Deed, I'm no just that sorry. Miss Donald," said Mr. 
Adam, intently regarding his finger-nails. 

And then he drew himself up and leant down again, 
and made various little nervous movements. At length 
apparently summoning up a good deal of resolution, he 
asked, 

" Did ever ye get a valentine, Miss Donald ?" 

How Isie started ! the colour rushed all over her face 
with sheer vexation and shame, as she answered low and 
quietly, 
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" I did. But I never rightly knew who sent it." 

" Ye didna ? Ye might have had a guess, may be." 

Isie was silent from utter dismay. 

"Vera well, Miss Donald, I may's well just tell ye it was 
mysel'. And I'm just here to say the very same as I said — 
as I tried, that is, to express in that poor lines — ^and I do 
assure ye sin' iver I left Inverranna last summer, I've just 
been thinkin' of ye steady, da^ and night, and couldna get 
rest — ^for needin' to tell ye. Miss Donald, ye're just mair to 
me than a' the worruld, an' gin ye would say just ae kind 
word to me, I'd work night and day for ye, till I could just 
offer ye a home that I could think was some worthy o' ye, 
forbye the truest affection of my heart which ye have 
a'ready — now ?" 

" O pray, Mn Adam, dinna speak that wye to me !" 

" Eh, Miss Donald, ye're nae angry?" 

" Angry, no, but I'm right sorry. I canna, indeed I 
canna listen till ye." 

" And why for no ? Could ye no like me than ? 'Deed 
I think we would agree fine. We've the same tastes, I 
ken, and the same religion, have-na we? for Allardyce tells 
me ye've joined the Church noo, a'thegither — ^and ye ken 
I'm a Churchman bom and bred, and was aye brocht up in 
Catholic principles, ye ken — and sae I dinna see what wye 
we shouldna be happy every way." 

" Ye're very kind indeed, Mr. Adam, and ye do me too 
much honour. But pray, pray spare me, and dinna say 
maii>^ for I canna listen." 

" Canna listen ? Naw, but why ? Ye're nae promised — 
ye dinna tell me?" 

" No, I'm nae promised, though I dinna see 't I'm needin' 
to speak o't But I canna say ony ither thing to ye, Mr. 
Adam — 'deed if s the truth." 

" But it canna be — ^it mus'na be !" Poor Mr. Adam was 
very nearly crying now.' " Ye're nae pittin' me awa' without 
one kind word — ^just one wee wordie of hope and comfort. I 
winna ask for mair, eynow ! Yell kill me a'thegither. I'm 
nae vera strong, and I'll just break my hairt. Isie — it's Isie 
they ca' ye — dinna pit me awa' without one word of hope. 
Aw, dinna." And the poor man fell on his knees beside 
her and seized her hand. " Aw, dinna 1" 

G 
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Just at this moment the door opened from the outer shop 
and old Donald's head looked in. 

" She's gya'an reet noo, and set to the correc' — Eh ! felt's 
adee, min, felt's adee ? Fat are ye sayin' f Isie ?" 



CHAPTER IV. 

A CONFIDENCE IN THE OFFICE. 

THERE they were when the old man broke in upon 
them. Isie had risen to her feet and stood before 
her sewing-machine, flushed, but stem and dignified : Mr. 
Adam kneeling before her, holding her hand in silent 
entreaty. 

" Fat's a' this aboot, Isie ?" 

" I've told Mr. Adam, father, I canna listen till him. I 
think we'd best pit a stop to this. Perhaps if ye was to 
tell him, father, he's better to be away," said Isie, in despair. 

Mr. Adam had now risen, and stood looking most me- 
lancholy. 

"If Mester Donald would speak ae word — ye dinna 
objec' to me, sir, I hope? I love your daughter with all my 
heart, but she winna let me say it, but indeed I think I 
could make her happy one day." 

" Eh ! Fve nae objections to ye, man, but ye've come 
ower late, I'm thinkin'." 

" Late ! but Miss Donald's nae promised." 

" Eh na, she's nae promised. But I canna accoont for 
the lasses. She's just needin' to please hersel', for she winna 
gae wi' me** the old man wound up with a grunt. 

" It's real crool," said Mr. Adam, with something very 
like a sob. " Hooever, Miss Donald, 111 just bid ye good-bye 
in the meantime. May be ye'll think it ower — and I'll be 
back a little efter hin', and see ye again. I've spoke till ye 
ower sudden, may be." 

" 'Deed, it isna that," said poor Isie, almost crying, for it 
was very painful to her to send him away like this. " I 
should be doing real wrong if I was lettin' ye away with that 
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notion. If ye have ony pity for me, for any sake say nae 
mair, Mr. Adam. I am vany, varry sorry, but I canna give 
ye ony hope." 

" Vera well then, I'm awa'. Ye*re pittin' me awa' broken- 
hairted." And poor Mr. Adam pocketed his regulated 
watch, and paid Mr. Donald for his job, and walked away : 
old Donald having come with him to the door, saying, as 
they parted, 

" It's nae my wyte,^ ye ken, man. She's real stiff— she 
winna gae but her own wye for a' the worruld. She's ene 
of those that may lead, but winna drive. Ye mith try again 
— ^but my opeenion is, as I tellt ye afore — ^yeVe come ower 
late for Isie." 

And so Mr. Adam walked disconsolately back to the 
station. He had to return to town by a mid-day train : but 
it wanted nearly half an hour to its time, so he just went 
coolly into Edmund Allardyce's office, and sat down there. 
They were old firiends, from the time of the commencement 
of Edmund's business career with a clerkship in town, when 
the two had lodged together. 

Edmund was standing at his desk writing, and took no 
more particular notice of his visitor's entrance than to say, 
" Well, Johnnie !" without looking up. Mr. Adam seated 
himsdf on the long bench, which was the only seat the 
place afforded besides Edmund's high stool, and at length 
broke the silence by a deep sigh that was almost a groan. 

Tlien Edmund looked round and observed his melan- 
choly appearance. 

" Ye're nae well the day, John ?" 

" Ye may say that," answered Adam. " I'm just hairt- 
broken : the mawst unhappy man that iver was bom." 

" Eh ! and what's troublin' ye ?" was Edmund's response 
to this slightly hyperbolical statement. 

" Trouble ! trouble eneuch, if ye only kent. The sweetest, 
loveliest creature ever was seen — ^and to be so prood, so 
hard 1" 

" Ye'U be in love then ? Who is 't ?" 

" Just a neebor of yer own, it is : that lovely creaturie 
that plays the harmonium to ye — ^fSuth, man, if I'd had half 
your opportunities, I'd have made her love me, long or this 

» Fault 
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— ^but not one kind word will she gie me, and me just 
dyin' for her." 

" What, Isie Donald ?" 

" Ay. Isna she just the mawst lovely lass ever ye saw ? 
Did ever ye read yon beautiful piece o' Tennyson's about 
the ' lily maid o' Astolat* — ^na, ye didna use to be much for 
that kin' o' reading. Well, but it's just her picture to the 
very shade. And wid ye ever believe she could be so 
crool and hard-hearted ?" 

" She's a terrible shy, quiet creature, Isie," said Edmund, 
coolly. " She'd much need to be, and keep hersel' till her- 
sel', being that she's few friends, and yon old carlie of a 
father nae muckle use till her. May be she's just been shy." 

" Shy ! na. Awat,^ she's nae shy. The aid man's gi'en 
me to think there's some ither body gotten the start o' me. 
Ye've no ideea, have ye, who it '11 be ?' 

" Not I. I'm nae in Isie Donald's secrets." 

" And fat would ye coonsel me to do, then ?" 

" I'm sure I diima ken. I don't understand all the cir- 
cumstances, ye see." 

" Well, as far as I'm consaimed, it's just this. Sin' ever 
I took your place here last summer, I've nae been able to 
get the thocht o' her out of my mind. I couldn't be aye 
comin' out to see her — ^but not long sin' I sent her a valen- 
tine — just some poor lines o' my ain, to kind o' express 
what I felt toward her. And would ye believe it, she didn't 
even guess who it came from ! and like enough thocht it 
was any other body." 

Edmund felt unable to make an immediate answer. 
There was certainly a ludicrous element mingled with poor 
Mr. Adam's pathos. Had not Edmund been a feUow- 
sufferer, and in a much worse degree, he would have been 
tempted to smile : as it was he remained silent. 

" EydtxiMvA ! I vow ye're not papng attention to what 
I'm telling ye 1" 

" Eh, ay, I'm all attention." 

" Well — ^and now, when I came out to see her, she winna 
hae onything to say to me : more than that, says I'm no to 
hope for ony other thing." 

" I'm real sorry for ye," said his friend, very honestly ; 

' Awat, lit. I wot 
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'' but I canna do ye ony good, I'm afraid. We must just 
all have our troubles, and thole them the best wye we can, 
I suppose." 

And then they both remained silent for some minutes : a 
curious contrast; and a curious picture they would have 
made,' those two men : alike in some respects, but so utterly 
diverse in others. Edmimd, who had but lately experienced 
a like trial to his companion's, (only far more bitter in its 
circumstances,), erect, smart, and spruce, with his frank 
manly bearing, and calm quiet manner : his friend, dingy 
and dishevelled, with his head on his hands, his fingers 
thrust through his lank rough hair, the very picture of 
dejection. 

He was the first to break the silence. 

" I wad like to know who it is that Isie Donald favours." 

" It wouldn't do ye any good, whatever." 

" Div ye know then, Eydmund ?" 

" Faith, I dinna, John." 

" Are ye sure ye're nae wantin' her for yersel' ?" 

" I'm wantin' nobody for mysel', in the meantime," an- 
swered Edmund, composedly; "but there's old Andrew 
Matheson wantin' mCy I'm thinkin', about his samples," as a 
figure passed the window. " Come awa',. Andrew ! how are 
ye the day ?" and as the new-comer entered, John Adam 
gathered himself up, and looked at his watch. 

" The train's just due, so I'm goin' ;" and with a silent 
hand-shake he took his departure, not a little to the relief 
of Edmund Allardyce. 

And poor Isie Donald, having borne the brunt of her 
father's cutting speeches, had escaped at last to her room to 
have a quiet cry. The events of that morning had upset 
her considerably : she had been quite unprepared for Mr. 
Adam's proposal, and she felt, now that she had dismissed 
him, as though she had treated him very hardly and cruelly. 

But still she could not have acted otherwise. Had she 
never known Edmund Allardyce, she could never have 
brought herself to love Mr. Adam — of that she was certain : 
although she was truly sorry for him, and very grateful to 
him also for thinking so much of her. 

The discovery of the authorship of the valentine, too, 
was rather a shock — though, to be sure, it made no real dif- 
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ference in Mr. Allardyce. She wondered now how she 
could have been so stupid as to ^cy it was his ; and felt a 
good deal ashamed of herself on that score. The poem 
seemed very different read in the new light: though she 
allowed that it was pretty still, and that it showed great 
cleverness on the part of its author. But Edmund — ^there 
was no comparison between him and poor Mr. Adam, or 
indeed any other man, let him be a thousand times as 
clever ! 



CHAPTER V. 

" NAE REFLECTIONS !" 

EASTER Eve came roimd at last. Isie had made all her 
preparations, had received from Mr. Wood her Con- 
firmation card, and with the small handful of Inverranna 
candidates, some older, some younger than herself, knelt in 
S. Adamnan's chancel to receive the holy Apostolic rite. 

Being held on a week-day, there was but a small atten- 
dance of worshippers, and no choir. The service, how- 
ever, was solemn and impressive, the Bishop's charge plain 
yet striking : and Isie returned home calmly and quietly 
happy, full of reverent thankfulness, undisturbed by worldly 
thoughts. 

StSl more reverently and hopefully did she look forward 
to the next dajr's Festival : reading and praying till the 
Easter vigil was over, and lying down to rest at last full of 
peaceful happy thoughts — happy in the present, at peace as 
to the future. 

There was an early as well as a midday Celebration at 
S. Adamnan's that Easter Day, but Isie's duties to her 
father prevented her leaving home before the time for the 
full morning service. She rose early, so as to have plenty 
of time : fulfilled all her needful homely tasks, and then, 
having made herself ready, came in to give her father one 
farewell kiss, and to see that he had all he wanted, before 
starting. 

Isie was always very plain and quiet in her dress, both 
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from choice and from necessity. For many years she had 
been obliged to wear mourning ; and seldom wore anything 
but black yet, because all her clothes were black, and they 
were obliged to last her as long as they would. But Isie 
had two great advantages — she was a dressmaker by pro- 
fession, and had good taste. With a very little contrivance, 
and no expense, she could make old things look new, and 
so generally managed to have rather a stylish appearance, as 
well as to be neat and trim. 

To-day, however, she had thought it but right to make 
some little extra improvements in her dress ; and they had 
cost her some trouble and forethought. She had one black 
silk dress, which she had always thought too good to wear : 
it had been her mother's, and had lain by for years ; but at 
length she had taken it out, and turned it, and made it up 
in the prevailing fashion ; and when she put it on it made 
her really a handsome dress. The only extravagance she 
allowed herself was a yard and a half of light blue ribbon, 
with which she trimmed up her bonnet — of odds and ends 
of black lace and net, but so neatly turned out that no one 
would believe of what scant material it was constructed. 
For once she took off her net, and allowed her pretty wavy 
hair to go free — only confined by a little bit of the same 
coloured ribbon as the trimming of her bonnet ; and it was 
thus simply adorned that she stood before her father, that 
Sunday morning — ^with her Prayer Book, and her new little 
book of the Scottish Communion Office which Mrs. Wood 
had given her, and her precious " Hymns with Times," all 
in the spotless handkerchief — ready to go. 

Old Donald looked at her scrutinizingly : " Weel, yeVe 
gotten yerseP up unco fine the day, lass ! 'My word, ye're 
nae just that illfaured, aifter a* — ^forbye yon reid pow o' 
your'n. The precentor winna ken ye the mom, awat 1" 

Poor Isie blushed, and shrank inwardly. She was not 
thinking of ''the precentor" just then; and she did not 
wish to think more of him than she was obliged, or of her 
own appearance in his eyes. But she said nothing ; only 
kissed her father, and went away. 

She was early in church, but not many minutes after her 
arrival Edmund Allardyce came in, to give her some final 
instructions about the music. He had made his Easter 
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Communion early — ^it was the first time since that sad un- 
happy Christmas Day, that he had been to Holy Commu- 
nion ; and he was looking calmer and brighter than of late, 
as if the weight of his trouble were not pressing quite so 
heavily, and with the return of the happy season he was 
rising to a fresh and happier life again. At least so thought 
Mr. Wood, who had wondered and grieved often to see that 
he never came up to the altar, though always in church to 
the end of the service. It was a mystery to him about 
Edmund Allardyce that he could not quite solve ; and he 
had many times consulted with himself whether to speak to 
him on the subject or not : whether it might give offence 
to the native pride and reserve which he shared in no slight 
degree, and so do more harm than good. 

The service was hearty and impressive ; and the little har- 
monium-player joined in it with all her heart, no longer dis- 
tracted by the mechanical difficulties of her office. And 
she managed too to keep her thoughts fixed and devout ; 
only as she passed up the chancel she could not help feel- 
ing the presence of one surpliced figure above all the rest, 
and hoping, as he knelt with bowed head and closed eyes, 
that she had some little share in his prayers that day. 

The choral evensong was likewise successful : more so 
than ever before, people said. And that evening Isie al- 
lowed herself to enjoy, without one questioning thought, the 
companionship of Mr. Allardyce for the five minutes' walk 
home — as they happened to fall in together — though Mr. 
Allardyce scarcely spoke a word till they stopped at their 
homes, when he said with a smile that had a little sh3mess 
in it this time, " I hope yeVe spent a happy Easter this year. 
Miss Donald. Good night to ye 1" 

Happy ! Isie had never felt so peacefully happy in all 
her chequered life, but she had no words to answer. She 
was nearer tears of joy as she turned into her own home. 

" Weel ! so ye're a jined member of the 'piscopalyans !" 
her father said as they sat together before retiring to rest. 
" YeVe gotten yer wull at laist. Faix, I nivver thocht to 
see ony ane ownin' to me turned 'piscopalyan — ^but we 
dinna ken ^t'll come aifter us." Isie said nothing, and he 
presently asked sharply, " Has Allardyce spoken till ye F' 

" Spoken to me, father ?" 
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" Ay, ay. Ye ken fat I mean weel eneuch — ^ye're nae a 
feeL* Has he spoken till ye ?" 

" Eh na. If he or onyone else had spoken to me, father, 
wouldna I be the first to tell ye o't ?" 

" Take care he disna play ye fast an' lowse," continued 
old Donald, without paying any heed to what she had said. 
"These clerk chaps are gey slippery, files. Ye better mind 
he disna give ye the slip, aifter a' — and ye been and deen 
a' thing for nocht." 

"'Deed, father, I dinna understand ye. I havena deen 
onything for Mr. Allardyce." 

" Aweel, aweel — I sanna say ! Looks like it, ony wye. 
Ye're best nae lowsing time. I'd like to see ye weel mairriet, 
lass — ^for yeVe been a richt mindful lass to me, for a' ye've 
gane and turned Catholic, or neist thing tull't. Faix, I 
think files it was some pity ye cudna a' takken yon bookseller 
lad, that was so sair set upo' ye. May be he's nae sae bon- 
nie's Allardyce — ^hooever I winna say Allardyce '11 be that 
bonnie fan he's a fyow years mair ower's heid. I mind fine 
upo's father, mair'n thirrty year ago — comin' into toon rig'lar 
ilka mairket day — fowks eesed to ca' im * muckle Femies' 
— z. great stoot mon, wi' a back like a prize ox." 

Isie smiled a little to herself. It struck her, however, 
that her father was unusually talkative to-night, and that he 
went rambling on, without waiting for, or seeming to notice, 
her rejoinders. 

" Ay, ay. I mind fine upo' muckle Femies — or ever this 
loon was bom. He's some like him, though. He didna 
live to be an aid man, Femies. Tookt a fiwer, and went 
off rayther oonexpeckit, like — a muckle strong man, ye'd 
a' thocht naething would a' touched him." 

Strange, Isie thought, what made all these recollections 
come to her father's mind to-night ! She had never heard 
of them before. A sort of ominous feeling seemed to creep 
over her, as they sat there together : he did not seem in- 
clined either to go to bed, or to doze in his chair as usual. 

"Ay, ay," he went on presently again. " I hope ye'U be 
mairriet soon, gin ye've set yer hairt on Femies' soa" How 
could he be so sure of that ? Isie thought. " If 11 be a right 
sattlin' for ye, whatever. Only jist mind fat ye're deem*. 

» Fool. 
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Ye canna say I've hinnert ye ony wye — ye canna say that, 
eh, Isie ?" he added, with a sort of anxious look. " I've nae 
hinnert ye're jining, hev* I ?" 

" Eh no, father. Ye've been right kind." 

" 111 have nae reflections whatever — so ye can just think 
that." His tone was getting sharper and stranger, and Isie 
was frightened now. " Ye may say fat ye like — ^ye canna 
say fat wye I've hinnert ye. Isie !" 

" Eh no, no, father. I never said yon — or thocht it either." 

" Div ye hear me? I've nae hinnert ye, I'm sayin' — dee 
fat ye like — I've nae reflections !" 

And Isie started up with a cry of terror, for old Donald 
fell forward senseless in his chair. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A TIME OF TRIAL, 

VERY quickly the news spread up and down the High 
Street of Inverranna, that old Jemmie Donald had 
had a " stroke." 

Isie called her nearest neighbour, Mrs. Ross, to her as- 
sistance flrst : and the latter, with her husband, carried the 
old man to bed. It was Edmund Allardyce who ran across 
for the doctor— not Milne, but the old parish doctor — ^but 
after asking Mrs. Ross if there was anything else that he 
could do, he did not go into the watchmaker's. Isie could 
have had plenty of assistants ; but she was contented to have 
no one but Mrs. Ross, who promised to stop the night with 
her, and see how matters went with the poor old man. 

It was not a regular paralytic stroke, however : rather, a 
kind of seizure, rendering him unconscious for the time, but 
passing off and leaving him in possession of his faculties. 
When he came to himself he could not bear to have it said 
that he had been ilL It was "nae sickness ava' — just a 
shake" that he had had ; but it had told upon him. In 
feet it was the beginning of the end — ^the breaking up of 
his hitherto iron constitution : and the beginning to poor 
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Isie of a time of care and anxiety and heavy wearing work, 
such as with all her trials she had not yet known. 

She had great need of all her newly found strength to 
help her now. She was alone; no sister or even hired 
helper beside her to share the responsibility of her charge. 
Her father was not helpless, but he was almost more difficult 
to manage than if he had been. His temper was extremely 
changeable, and his irritability increased in proportion to 
his inability to do as he had formerly done. 

Of course poor Isie was the recipient of all his ill-humour. 
He had ever been given to speak sharply and hardly to her ; 
and now whatever she did, or left undone, seemed alike to 
displease him. 

Of course as his infirmities increased he became incapable 
of attending in any way to his work. The idea of his being 
so, was however the most repugnant to him ; he obstinately 
resisted any intimation that he was unequal to do the same 
as formerly ; till on one occasion having insisted on going 
to " sort" a clock belonging to a neighbour, he got into 
such a state of hopeless and inextricable confusion that his 
employer not only took the job away from him without any 
remuneration, but turned him away angrily for a '^ dottled 
old fool." 

Poor old Donald put himself into such a passion that it 
brought on another ''shake," as he called it — ^worse than 
the &:st It left him much more feeble, both in mind and 
body : if possible also more irritable and exacting. 

Yet Isie felt that with all her difficulties she had some 
causes of thankfulness. Her father might scold and rate 
her from morning till night, but he never distressed her ears 
with bad language : he always listened with attention, and 
even seemed pleased, when she read the Bible and prayed 
with him. She was his chief ministntnt in such things, for 
he had a rooted dislike to the idea of Mr. Wood coming 
near him, (though Mr. Wood had ofifered to come at any 
time) : and his long neglect of attendance at his own place 
of worship, coupled with Isie's defection, had made him 
oat of &vour with the Free Kirk minister, so that his visits 
were few and far between. 

One circumstance which was a growing source of misery 
to poor Isie, was, that he would constantly and habitually 
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talk as if she were actually engaged to Mr. Allardyce. The 
idea had taken complete hold of his mind : and either 
pleased or displeased him, according to his mood. Some- 
times he would seem painfully anxious to have " a' thing 
ower and deen," for fear of the " shairp chiel" slipping through 
their fingers : at others he would tell Isie that she was " nae 
to leave her aid father — that they must bide awee — it wudna 
be lang," and upbraid the poor girl with thinking of nothing 
but her lover. All this was very trying to bear ; but Isie 
had long found that contradiction was worse than useless, 
so she submitted patiently to this as she had done to many 
other trials. 

As the weeks passed over, her poor father became more 
and more dependent, and could not bear her to be out of 
his sight. And as any, even the shortest necessary absence 
firom the house, was invariably set down by him to " gaen 
awa after her lad," poor Isie was naturally less and less 
anxious to leave him even for a moment — z, few minutes 
often appearing a long time in his eyes. 

She was of course obliged now to give up her harmonium 
duties altogether, as she was unable even to go to church 
at alL Mr. Wood was greatly vexed, but there was no help 
for it. Isie would not leave him, even though Mr. Wood 
offered to write for a nursing Sister firom S. Magnus'. The 
singing was sometimes accompanied by a member of the 
congregation, who volunteered to play; and failing this, 
Edmund Allardyce yielded to the persuasions of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood, so far as to try his skill : succeeding beyond 
his own very modest expectation. Isie's friends and neigh- 
bours were for the most part very kind to her. Mrs. Ross 
often looked in to help her, and Francie ran nearly all her 
errands : her employers endeavoured to save her trouble by 
sending for their work ; but with all this kindness, poor 
Isie's lot was a hard and a difficult one. 

But although she could not attend a long service, she felt 
that it was not right, without more urgent cause, to remain 
away altogether from Holy Communion: so one Sunday 
she made up her mind to accept Mrs. Ross's offer of stop- 
ping with her father at any time, and to go to the early 
Celebration, which would only occupy half an hour. 

It was not without many secret misgivings that she con- 
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templated leaving the old man for so long with her neigh- 
bour ; and when the moment came, she felt so miserable 
that she took Mrs. Ross aside, and tried to open her heart 
to her. " Ye ken, my father talks a deal at times — he disna 
aye rightly ken what he's sayin' — ye winna notice, Mrs. 
Ross ?" and she stopped, with burning cheeks and tears in 
her eyes. 

" There's nae fear o' me," said motherly Mrs. Ross. " I've 
been with aid people or now, and I ken fine to humour 
them." 

But that was not quite what poor Isie meant, and once 
more she tried to explain. " He talks whiles — as if — ^as if 
there was something atween me and — and — and — " she 
could not get the name out. " And it's all trash, ye ken. I 
think it's just with me aye playin* i' the chapel. But ye 
winna think onything ? or let on till any, hoo he talks ? 
And oh ! dinna let any other body come nigh him while I'm 
awa', dear Mrs. Ross," she ended pleadingly. 

" Dinna be afraid o* me, lass. Ye're nae needin' to care 
— ^ye're safe wi* me. Is't Allardyce ?" 

Isie made no answer in words, but Mrs. Ross read her 
face but too well. 

" Oh, then, I'm sure ye're nae needin' to think onything 
— ^for a'body kens 'at Allardyce is nae thinkin' of mairryin' 
r the ^«^«-time !" 

That was one way of comforting poor Isie ! but she knew 
of course what Mrs. Ross meant, and she knew also that 
the most inconsolable lovers sometimes get over their dis- 
appointments the soonest. So she tried to put away all 
disturbing thoughts, and hastened on her way to the church. 

The congregation on the occasion of these early services 
might usually be counted by twos or threes, and the choir 
did not attend. Isie was only just in time. Mr. Wood was 
already kneeling before the altar ; and on the right hand side, 
on the lower step, another man, a layman evidently, was 
kneeling, in the position of server — ^and — yes, Isie could not 
mistake the rough black head and the little bit of comforter 
appearing above the collar of the surplice, though she never 
saw his face once during the service : it was no other than 
Mr. Adam. 

She was rather annoyed on hastening home as fast as she 
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could after service to hear his step behind her, and to be 
accosted, '^ Beg your pardon, Miss Donald — ^may I be al- 
lowed to ask hoo yer Other's keeping?" 

She was obliged to turn round and shake hands. *' My 
father's nae very strong just now, thank you." 

" Isn't he ony better ? I was very sorry to hear he'd been 
so poorly. I dare say ye werena expectin' to see me here 
the mom," he went on. " I've nae been well at a' mjrsel', 
lately — ^with that kin' o' closin' in my throat, ye ken — I wasna 
able to get onything letten ower^ for near four dajrs, and it 
left me vera weak. So I just took a run out here to stop 
wi' Allardyce for change — I'm nae fit to sing in the kyre 
eynow — ^but I just asked Mr. Wood if he would like me to 
act as sairver — ^as I've been in the wye o' doing, in my ain 
church, ye ken." They had reached the watchmaker's, and 
Isie held out her hand to say good-bye. '^ Would I step 
in a wee meenitie and see Mester Donald ?" said Mr. Adam, 
insinuatingly. 

'^ Thanks, I think ye're better not My father sees vera 
few people — he's apt to be ower excited wi' strangers." 

" Vera well, then. Good-bye, I winna detain ye — only 
just to say that if I could be of ony use to ye or your father, 
ye've just to command me. I've a great respect for Mr. 
Donald." 

And he turned away, and went into the next door, look- 
ing back once with a sort of patient pathos in his dull eyes 
that Isie in her haste never saw. 

Poor good-hearted, dingy, sickly Mr. Adam ! If Isie 
could only have accepted his devotion, what a comfort and 
stay it might have been to her ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

OLD DONALD'S BLESSING. 

HEN Isie turned into the front shop of her own 
home Mrs. Ross met her. 
" He's a' well eneuch, lassie," she said, " but he's terrible 

^ Letten ower, i.e., swallowed. 
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angry at ye for stoppin' out, I must tell ye, and just ca'ing 
ye a' thing 1 But ye're nae needin' to mind, my dear, for it 
winna gae furder than me, forbye 'at a'body kens ye're a 
reel gweed lass, and none could do mair for a father than 
ye do ! I've deen a' / could to quate him, but he winna 
listen to me, so hell be best wi' yersel', and I'll just go 
home eynow." 

And the good motherly woman departed, leaving poor 
Isie to face the tide of unreasoning anger her half-hour's 
absence had evoked. 

We will pass over the scene that followed. Poor old 
Donald was hardly responsible for his words, hardly con- 
scious of what he was saying, or he would never so have 
vituperated his innocent and devoted daughter. He said 
things which cut and wounded her to the heart — nay, that 
brought the hot blood to her cheek, and the burning tears 
of shame and injured modesty to her eyes. She answered 
not a word : indeed any attempt al doing so would have 
made things worse,' for the old man was past reasoning 
with. So she bore it, like her other trials, in meek silence : 
in the Strength she had now learnt to seek in all its 
fulness. 

The paroxysm of anger exhausted itself at last But old 
Donald could not give way so to his ill-temper without 
suffering for it ; and not long after he had a seizure, worse 
than any of the previous attacks. 

He rallied once more, but in a far less degree. He soon 
became quite bedridden : and now poor Isie's chaise was 
hard indeed. He required her attendance so constantly 
that it threw her very much behindhand with her work, so 
that she had to work all her spare moments ; and not only 
to rise early, but sit up late at her needle, to avoid losing 
the employment which was now more needful than ever. 

'' My heart's sair for that poor creature Isie," Mrs. Ross 
observed one day to her lodger; "she's just awa' to nae- 
thing, and I diima believe the aid man lets her get rest day 
nor night I'll never be surprised if that girl goes before 
her fether !" 

^ £h, I hope not, poor thing," said Mr. Allardyce, in very 
real concern. 

« 'Deed; it's to be looked for. She's just a shadow, and a 
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nasty hard cranky cough she has whiles — ^and what could ye 
expect when she's aye slavin' and slavin' ? She tellt me to- 
day when I was in, that she couldn't get her machine driven 
eynow, ohn fear of disturbin' him; and that puts her so 
terrible back with her work, ye ken, and she has to be at it 
half the night — and just to look at her poor eyes ! I tellt 
the girl she'd have herself blin' a'thegither, but if s o' nae 
use. If d be well deen o' your minister to get a sick-nurse 
till help her some." 

" He offered that, I know — but she wouldn't have it — a 
Sister fra' town." 

"May be no. She's much need o' some ene — some 
couthie body aside her. Sister or no." 

Mrs. Ross had been partly occupied in setting the table 
for Mr. Allardyce's tea; and as she turned to leave the 
room she thought how comfortable it looked, with a little 
bit of fire, for the evenings were growing chilly. It was 
now September : the summer had passed by rapidly, with 
little change to poor Isie, except that with shortening 
days and waning light her tasks seemed heavier. The 
litde cheerless room where she spent all her time between 
working and nursing was certainly a great contrast to 
Mr. Allardyce's well-appointed sitting-room, on which his 
landlady looked with just pride. Whether it was from any- 
thing old Donald had said, or from her own intuitions, Mrs. 
Ross could not have told ; but the thought certainly crossed 
her mind that it would be a very happy thing for both if 
Mr. Allardyce took a fancy to Isie. In pursuance of which 
train of thought, she said, 

" I'm sure if s a right pity to see a young thing like yon, 
slavin' and slavin' hersel' deen for an aid fella that gies her 
naething but quarrelin' foft either !" 

" It's gey hard for her no doubt," said Mr. Allardyce. 
" But still I dinna see who should notice her old father un- 
less hersel' — and she all that he has." 

" In coorse I ken she's her duty to him ; and gudeness 
kens, she does dee her duty, to the vara utmost ! Nae 
mony lasses o' her age would be fit to do what she dis. 
But still it is a pity till her, wearin' oot her young life the 
wye she's deein' — and she as nice genteel-lookin' a lass as 
ye can see, and a bonnie ene, if she'd ony flesh upo' her 
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beenes, peer thing ! I hope she'll get a gude man to look 
after her ene of these days, for she desairves it — he'd be a 
lucky one, whatever 1" and with that Mrs. Ross departed, 
leaving her lodger to his meditations. 

Did he pay any heed to what she had said ? He got up 
and stretched himself ; went to the table, cut a slice of bread 
and put it down to the fire to toast. Then he sat down to 
his harmonium, pending the toasting of his bread : began 
to try over Gounod's "Lo, the Angels," to find himself 
always sticking hopelessly at one crucial bar full of " acci- 
dentals" — till he was recalled to his senses by a strong smell 
of burning, and jumped up to find his toast a smoking cinder. 
Certainly the little circumstance, like many others equally 
trifling, at different times, made him more sensible for the 
moment of his forlorn bachelorhood ; but I am not at all 
sure that he did not soon forget it in the absorbing intri- 
cacies of Gounod. Mrs. Wood wanted to have that hymn 
so much ; the difficulty was who should play it ? Isie was 
lost, gone, out of the question altogether : no one could say 
when she might be able to resume her duties. It could not 
be in the poor old man's lifetime. And in the meantime 
the poor old man seemed likely to linger on indefinitely. 

Mrs. Ross was quite right in fearing for Isie's health. 
She was now never seen outside her door ; unless indeed she 
might have to run across to the baker, or the druggist, or 
for some such little needful errand, during Francie Ross's 
schooltime. Her face grew more and more pinched and 
transparent, her eyes more hollow ; and when she lay down, 
chilled and aching, for an hour or two's sorely needed rest, 
she was too often disturbed and wakened by a hard teasing 
cough. 

She knew she was not strong ; but she never looked for- 
ward to any possible ill-consequences to herself from her 
hard life. On the contrary, if she looked forward at all, it 
was to a fiar brighter, more hopeful state of things. Deep 
in the inmost comer of her poor heart one secret hope 
nesded, warm and cheering — feeding on how little, those 
who have felt what she has may know : chiefly on recollec- 
tions now, of kind looks, and sympathizing tones, and little 
helpful actions here and thei:e, but so commonplace, so 
simple, that written down they would go for nothing. So 

H 
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it was that the sound of a closing door, a footstep in the 
road, the whistle of an in-coming train, but still more, the 
few poor, often blundering, notes of the harmonium, would 
arrest her attention at any moment, would set her heart 
beating faster, would send the colour rushing up to her wan 
white cheeks and the light to her heavy eyes. Yes, those 
who pitied poor Isie Donald and lamented over her hard 
fate, little knew of that under-current of hope and joy that 
supported and cheered her in many a dreary hour. Least 
of all perhaps did the object of her thoughts and hopes, as 
he went to and from his daily tasks, or sat in his solitary 
little room and amused himself with his humble music, 
dream of the influence he was unconsciously exercising over 
his poor little neighbour. 

Another source of comfort that gradually came to Isie 
now was that a great change had come over her fe.ther's 
behaviour. It seemed as if in that last great outbreak of 
wrath his ill temper had reached its culminating point, and 
exhausted itself. He was now much quieter and gentler ; 
more easily pleased, and he even occasionally manifested 
something like affection or gratitude towards her. 

But he was growing visibly weaker and more failing, day 
by day and week by week. It was now near the end of 
October — almost a year since Christina Cameron's mar- 
riage : the days were turning frosty and cold, and he seemed 
to feel the change, in spite of all Isie's tender care. 

One evening, at this time, he seemed more restless than 
usual ; he even expressed a wish to get up, but being with 
much difficulty dissuaded from this by his daughter, who 
knew his utter incapacity for it, he insisted on being 
partly dressed, and propped up in his bed : which being 
done to his satisfaction, he said in a tone of cool command, 
" Noo ! I'll see AUardyce." 

Isie scarcely knew what answer to make, and so he said 
sharply, " Div ye hear me, lass? or are ye dooU? Fse 
speak wi' AUardyce, I'm sayin'." 

"Not to-night, dear father — ye're better nae seein' ony 
one the night." 

" Confoon' ye for a thrawn^ positeeve yaud ! Ye mak' 
wark eneuch to get him, — and syne fan he's willin' ye winna 

* Perverse. 
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lat him near ye. I'll speak wi' AUardyce this nicht, I 
tell ye." 

He was getting into one of his painful excited moods, 
and Isie was in despair. To let Mr. AUardyce see him was 
the last thing she would do ; at the same time she was ter- 
rified at having to seem to disobey his request. Just at this 
juncture Mrs. Ross looked in, as she not unfrequently did at 
odd times to see if there was anything she could do for Isie. 

" For any sake, lass, dinna conter him," she exclaimed in 
an anxious whisper, when she saw how matters stood. " Til 
just go back and say to Mr. AUardyce your father wants 
him—" 

" Eh ! Mrs. Ross, in pity — " began poor Isie. " We'll 
try and pit him aff some wye. Its ower late, father dear," she 
said, going up to him soothingly, " Fm sure Mr. AUardyce 
winna care to be disturbed. May be in the mom — " 

" The morn's ower lang !" he answered solemnly. " It may 
dee for the young to be aye affpittin — it's nae for the aid. 
I teU ye I'll see him, if I hev to fetch him ower my ain sel'." 

" Ye see it winna dee, Isie. He'U hae a waur turn nor 
he has yet, and then ye'U hae reflections S)m', fan he goes 
aflf a'thegither," urged Mrs. Ross. " May be he winna say 
onything tiU 'im. And AUardyce is a right kind lad, and 
he'll oonderstand — ye're nae needin' to care wi' him, I'm sure, 
he'U never let on onything till annoy ye. Ay, Mester 
Donald, I'U let Mr. AUardyce know ye're ill about seein' 
him," and away Mrs. Ross ran. 

Isie awaited the issue with feelings easier imagined than 
described; but old Donald, having gained his point, sat 
calmly expecting his visitor. 

In less than ten minutes, Edmund AUardyce appeared, 
calm and quiet and goodnatured as ever. He had not 
seen Isie for some time ; and he was certainly a good deal 
shocked to observe her sad worn appearance when she met 
him in the front shop. But he did not distress her with 
any remarks then, he only said, 

"Your father's wishin' to see me, I understand. Miss 
Donald?" 

"Yes — I — I'm so sorry to trouble ye, — but Mrs. Ross 
thought—" 

"Eh! dinna speak o' trouble," said the kind cheery 
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tones ; " I'm very happy to come, I'm sure. I hope he's 
not worse the night ?" 

" I dinna know, freely — ^he's been awful restless all after- 
noon, and when he's set on a thing, he winna be pit oflf." 

" Will I come up just now ?" said Mr. Allardyce. 

Isie led the way up the little dark stair, stopping for a 
moment at the top to say in a hasty whisper, " He talks 
strange, whiles, ye ken, my father." 

In spite of her miserable nervous misgivings, Isie could 
not but observe what a nice gentle way Mr. Allardyce had, 
as he went up and took the old man's hand. 

" How are ye the night, Mr. Donald ? Aye able to sit 
up some?" 

Mr. Donald replied by a grunt, as he took the hand and 
held it ; then he looked up searchingly into the face of his 
visitor for a few minutes, without speaking. At last he said, 
" Ye've come at last. So ! ye're a'ld Femies' son ?" 

" Just that," answered Edmund, rather pleased at the 
allusion. " Did ye ken my father, then, sir?" 

" Kent him ? ay did a'. Awat a'body kent muckle Fer- 
nies. Ye'U nivver be the mon he was — nae fear o' ye." 

" Ay, I doubt ye're right there," and Edmund could not 
help smiling, the old man's manner was so quaint. " It'll 
have been long syn' that ye kent him, eh ?" 

" Ay, ay. I'll tell ye fat wye 'twas — he never kent himsel', 
— but a'ld Fernies did me a gweed turn ae time ! I mind 
fine. There was a gentleman cam' in aboot my shop — I 
had a reet shop ance, ye ken — nae an al' tapsy-teerie^ 
tumm'le doon placie like this : but my een's aboot throwgh, 
eynoo, and I canna see to sort the watches and the like o' 
that — and fat wye cud Isie ken about the keepin' o' a 
shop ? Weel, vera weel — ^yon time, we'd had a sair fecht 
for a while : things had gaed a' wrang some wye — and rent 
was owin' — an' him that I feued^ the hoosie frae, ye ken, 
was a hard pressing kin' o' a man, wudna trust 's. Wall — 
the gentleman that cam' ben — he was ill aboot ene o' that 
'merican clocks for's lobby ; and he'd been in aboot before 
to see ene o' mine, and cudna recht mak' up's mind, fat 
wye, sud he tak' it or no. I was just as keen's could be to 
sell her, for we wanted just as muckle's her price mith be 
* Topsy-turvey. ' Rented. 
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to make up the rent was owin' — but I just bided and lat 
him conseeder. At last he says, * It's not the price I objec' 
to, if I could be sure she'd last ony time.' A'ld Femies, he 
was in the shop waitin' his time till tither ene was throwgh ; 
and fan' he heert yon, Femies he up and he says, * Well,' 
he says, * I've had ene o' yon in my hoose the maitter of 
eichteen year, and she's gaen yet.' *If that's the case,' 
says my gentleman, * well, I'll try her. Ye may pit her up, 
Mester Tonald.' A'ld Femies never kent, awat, but the 
price of yon 'merican clock carried us ower yon time, 
whatever." And the old man chuckled to himself. 

" My father would have been real glad had he known, I'm 
sure," said Edmund. " It was very strange." 

" Ay, ay. And so ye're Femies' son. Ye've an unco look 
of a'ld Femies aboot the broo. Ye hanna got his een 
though — ye've gotten clairk's een, for a' yer honest breedin*. 
Look me in the face noo, lad — lat's see !" 

Edmund laughed a little. " I doubt I'll fatigue ye talkin', 
Mr. Donald." 

" Ye're unco ceevil-tongued, onywye. But ye'll promise 
me ae thing noo — ye'll aye be gweed till her ?" 

Isie felt as if she should literally sink to the floor. He was 
beginning on that tack, and no mistake ! 

" Ye'll aye be gweed till her ?" he repeated, as Edmund 
did not immediately answer, " ye'll be gweed t' Isie ? Ye 
promise." 

" Miss Donald knows, I hope, that I'm always happy to 
be of any sairvice to her," said AUardyce rather shortly. 

" Humph ! Div ye ca' yon a promise ? Gie yer word 
noo — ^ye're nae a feel, I'm thinkin' !" 

" I dinna see any great need for promises," said Edmund 
quietly, " since I'm sure Miss Donald knows — " 

"My father's wanderin' — he disna ken fat he's sayin'," 
whispered poor Isie desperately. 

" I think that," replied Edmund in a composed ** aside." 
" He disna rightly ken who I am, and I'm confusin' him. 
I'll just slip out, I think." 

But the sharp old ears caught him up. 

" Slip oot ? na. Ye winna slip oot frae me withoot yer 
word o' promise — and syne if ye're a'ld Fernies* son, ye 
maun keep 't yer word !" He had Edmund's hand in a 
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tight grip, and the young man could not have withdrawn it 
without using force, which he was imwilling to do. " Gie 
her yer hand noo — and lat's hear ye. Gie her yer hand, 
mon ! Here, Isie — Isie — ^ye thrawn positeeve crater — far 
are ye got tull ?" 

He seized poor Isie by her arm, at the same time holding 
Edmund's hand fast, and tried to draw them towards each 
other. 

" Gie her yer hand !" he repeated in a strange shrill 
tone. 

£dmund did look a little confused now, and his comely 
ruddy face became a good deal redder than its wont In- 
deed Isie's stern terrified looks were enough to frighten any 
one, as she hung back with the mute resolute resistance of 
a scared animal. 

"Div ye nae hear me? Fat are ye meanin*?' Old 
Donald was growing more and more agitated. 

Edmund saw the danger of crossing him : he recovered 
his self-possession, and said in a low apologetic tone to Isie : 
*^ Well then. Miss Donald — ^just to please him — I dinna like 
to see him so raised — " and held out his hand. 

Very awkwardly and frigidly Isie put forward her chill 
limp hand, and felt it clasped for the moment by the strong 
warm fingers. 

" Noo than !" cried old Donald. " Ye's give yer word 
o' honour, that ye'll aye be gweed and just till her — aifter 
I'm deid and gane ! Promise, lad, lat's hear ye — speak oot 
— dinna be bashfu'." 

It would have made a singular little scene. Isie as stiff 
as a statue, all but crying with shame, displeasure, a mixture 
of the strangest conflicting feelings : Edmund, for once in 
his life awkward and ill at ease, feeling as if he was being 
forcibly betrothed, against his will, to this unhappy maiden, 
who appeared to wish him at Jericho : the old man sitting up 
in his bed between them, loud, excited, triumphant. 

" Will ye speak, than, min ?" he cried. 

Thus urged, Edmund, rather shamefacedly, gathered his 
senses sufficiently to say, " I promise to do whatever lies in 
my power to assist Miss Donald at any time, if she'll lat me 
know — I'll be most happy !" he looked from the old man to 
Isie, then down, with a shy smile of deprecation. 
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Old Donald had his hard bony grip on the two hands un- 
willingly joined. 

"I'm nae fit to folia a' yer ins and oots and *most 
happys.' But I chairge ye to tak gweed care o' her fan 
I'm oondergrun' — and be a gweed man till her 's long 's ye 
live !" 

But this was too much for Edmund. "Eh, presair's !" 
he cried under his breath : " wha's he takin' me for ?" and 
he straightway turned and fled, letting himself out of the 
house before poor Isie had awakened from her trance of 
horror. 

" He's gey pressed for 's time," remarked the sharp old 
man. " Isie — I'm sayin' fat are ye stannin' there for like a 
feel ? Ye may lay me doon eynoo, a filie. Div ye hear ? 
Odd, I dinna oonderstan' the lads an' lasses noo : they've 
sma' respect for their elders, an' sma' respec' for theirsels — 
I sanna say." And then he relapsed into silence, while Isie 
moved his pillows and laid him down : but as soon as he 
was settled and she had taken up her seldom resting needle 
he began running on again. " Aweel, aweel ! I'm glad I'se 
seen the lad an' spoken till him. A'ld Femies' son ! I'm 
seer I little thocht, fan a'ld Femies was aye comin' and gaen, 
ilka Fride-day ! ye see we divna ken fat's to come. Well, 
well ! I hope he'll be a right husban' till ye, lassie, for ye've 
been a gweed lass to me, forbye ye're a thrawn crater 's iver 
was seen ! Awat ye munna be thrawn wi' him ! Fernies 
was a quate mon, they aye said. He's got Femies' broo — 
but the een — odd, I dinna care a'thegither for's een I they're 
ower shairp — like a' that commaircial chaps — aye shiftin', 
shiftin' — they min' me upo' the needles o' an electric clock ! 
Did iver he look ye recht i' the face ?" 

" Eh, father, he's as honest as daylicht !" Isie could not 
help saying. 

" Ye think so, div ye ! awat a' munna fa'lt him. Luve's 
aye blin', they say," and he chuckled. " For ane thing," he 
continued presently, "I niver heerd that he drinks — ^and 
awat there's no mony o' these agent chaps that winna tak' 
a dram ony time o' the day, wi' reet gweed wuU !" 

" Mr. AUardyce never drinks spirits, I ken," said Isie. 

" Ye ken that, div ye ? Weel, there's nae a better thing 
for a lass to ken o' him that's to be her husband. He's a 
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right livin' respectable kin' o' a chap, by a' I've iver haird. 
I wud a' naethin' to say till 'm, else." 

And then he remained silent for some time : more peace- 
ful and satisfied altogether than he had been all that day. 
Isie sat beside him, thinking. It was utterly useless, she 
knew, to attempt to explain to him that the relations be- 
tween Mr. Allardyce and herself amounted to positively 
nothing. So she allowed her thoughts to run on, into 
bright visions of the future which the poor old man foresaw 
for her ; trusting that his presage might indeed be true. She 
felt a good deal disturbed about the past little scene, al- 
though she allowed to herself that Mr. Allardyce had be- 
haved in the most considerate manner possible, under the 
trying circumstances. She did not consider or imagine 
to herself what else he might have done — or what Mr. 
Adam for instance might have said or done, had such 
an opportunity for expressing his loyalty been granted him. 
But even while her cheeks burnt again with shame at the 
thought of meeting him afterwards, the remembrance of 
that momentary strong warm clasp gave her a thrill — mak- 
ing her think almost involuntarily of a rubric in the Prayer 
Book where it is written that ** the man with his right hand 
shall take the woman by her right hand." 

She was aroused by her father's voice, faint and weak. 

" Isie !" it said. " Ye may read me a fyow gweed words, 
an' ye wull." 

Isie laid down her sewing, took up the well-worn large 
Bible, and opened it. She turned to a very favourite chap- 
ter of her father's — the last of the Revelations. 

** That's vera fine," he said, when she stopped. 

" I know a terrible pretty hymn about that, father," Isie 
said presently. " Will I say it till ye ?" 

" Please yersel'. Til nae objec' to anything gweed." 

Isie began to repeat the verses from Hymns Ancient and 
Modem, 

** A living stream of crystal clear 
Welling from out the Throne," 

which had been brought to her mind by the chapter she 
had read. It was one of Mr. AUardyce's particular favour- 
ites. And he had a beautiful tune for it — one which Isie 
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loved to play. She repeated the hymn through. Her father ' 
listened with closed eyes. When she stopped he said, 
" That'll be ene that he's taucht ye ?" 

" It's one of our Church hymns." 

" Ay, ay — ^weel. I'd seener have a yoong man takken 
up wi' the like o' yon than a heap o' worldly sangs and 
trash." 

And then he lay silent, dozing apparently for a long time. 
At length he opened his eyes, and moved restlessly, as if 
seeking for something. 

" What is it, father ?" 

" Isie ... I dinna see ye reet. God bless ye, my lass 
— ^ye've been a gweed lassie to me — and I hope he'll be a 
kind man to ye, and guide ye weel. Is he awa' ?" 

" Long syne, dear father." 

" He's nae lang to bide eynoo— awat ye've been richt pa- 
tient God bless ye baith !" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A PROPOSAL. 



THOSE were the last connected words that old Donald 
spoke. That night — or rather just at the opening of 
another day — he passed away as if sleeping, quietly and 
painlessly. And with the grey dawning Isie found herself 
an orphan indeed : alone and friendless in the wide wide 
world. 

Not quite friendless either. Mrs. Ross was not long in 
coming to her, and doing what she might to comfort the 
lonely mourner. For Isie had loved her father dearly, al- 
though he had never been a fond, loving father, as many 
are. He had done his best for his family : he had never 
been a bad husband or parent : it was not his own fault 
that he had met with reverses. And latterly the strange 
S)anpathy he had shown with his daughter — his insight into 
at least the secret hopes of her heart — had seemed to draw 
him nearer than ever. He alone really knew her secret ; 
and though his knowledge of it had often cost her many a 
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fear and many a shrinking, it was a kind of relief. When he 
was gone, she felt her loneliness — the vagueness, too, of her 
great earthly hope. 

Mr. AUardyce did not come near her. It was not likely 
that he should intrude himself upon a solitary young woman 
who had no claims upon him. He inquired after her from 
Mrs. Ross : and he never opened his harmonium until after 
the funeral had taken place. 

Old Donald was buried in the kirkyard of the Established 
Church— the common resting-place of all diflferent denomi- 
nations ; also even of members of the Episcopal communion. 
A number of Inverranna people attended, having known the 
old watchmaker for years ; but Edmund Allardyce was not 
of their number. He had little connection with old Donald : 
his business moreover took him in another direction that 
day. Poor Isie, watching the mournful procession from a 
corner of her upper window, looked for his figure amongst 
the followers, in vain. 

Next day, before the inevitable " roup" he did look in, 
having a glimpse of her slight black figure in the shop ; and 
just asked how she was " keeping," and if she would allow 
him to do anything for her. " Ye must let me redeem my 
promise some," he said, blushing a little as he did so. 
" Forbye that, I would be most happy to be of any sairvice 
to ye at any time — for yeVe always been real obliging about 
the music, and that, to us — and weVe felt the miss o' ye very 
much. Miss Donald." 

The sight of the face and the sound of the voice for 
which she was always hungering and thirsting, did cheer her, 
as nothing else could do : yet she could not think of any 
way in which to ask him to help her, and only thanked him 
and said there was nothing, in a quiet cold way, which he 
took as a rebuff. Mr. Wood, too, visited her, and tried to 
be kind : but he always had found Isie particularly unap- 
proachable, and now in her grief and loneliness she seemed 
more so than ever. Mrs. Wood was at this time not well, 
entirely confined to her room : so was unable to take any 
charge of her, as she would otherwise have wished to do. 

Isie was to remain in her old home until the Martinmas 
term, now not many weeks off; but the shop was to be 
cleared, repaired, and put in order for the incoming tenant. 
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who had bought "all the stock, goodwill, &c., of the late 
James Donald," — so the local papers advertised the poor 
little clocks and knicknacks that had lain unsold in the 
little shop so long. 

Isie was full of work, and had fallen somewhat into ar- 
rears. She went on with her work bravely, though she often 
felt weak and tired and ill. She had no fears with regard 
to her maintenance : her dressmaking business being more 
than sufficient to keep herself in comfort, having kept both 
herself and her father for so long. She was only looking 
out now for some single room, or pair of rooms, to which 
she might remove ; as the new tenant of the watchmaker's 
shop had a wife and family, and required the whole house, 
which was small. 

She was surprised one afternoon by a call from "the 
doctor's lady," as Christina Milne loved to be styled. Chris- 
tina had not been near her for months, nor had she given her 
any work since the wedding outfit. Now she walked into 
the shop with an air, the tail of her dress swinging a yard 
behind her. 

" Are ye very busy, Isie ?" 

"Pretty well," answered Isie. "Was ye wantin' any- 
thing?" 

" Yes. I'm wanting ye to fit me for a polonaise. Fve 
the cloth here, and I want it real stylish. Have ye any 
good pattrens ?" 

Isie went to look for some of her latest fashion prints, 
while her visitor sat herself down coolly and looked about 
her. Christina did not look as if her year of marriage had 
improved her. There was a bold defiant sort of expression 
on her countenance not formerly common to it ; and it 
seemed as if the pretty bloom on her face had hardened 
into a set hectic spot on either cheek. 

She turned over Isie's book of " modes" carelessly. 

" Well, I dinna say but what this one would set me very 
well, if ye can do it. But before ye begin, I must have it 
by first Saturday — positively. Will ye promise ?" 

Isie considered. " I dinna know that I can freely pro- 
mise that. I've some work for the lady at Upper Bank 
that's been lyin' ower long, and I would need to get it out 
of the wye till her ; she's been real kind, not pressin' me, 
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SO Fm the more anxious to get it done. No, I'm feared I 
canna promise to do yours or Tuesday after, Mrs. Milne." 

" Well to be sure ! to ye to gie yerseP such airs ! I call it 
real disobligin*. I'd give it to a person in toon, but I know 
they're busy — they've a right to be. So ye winna !" 

" I might try," said Isie. ** But I'm nae willin' to pro- 
mise." 

" Gin ye winna promise I'm not to leave 't lyin'," said the 
little tyrant. " What are ye goin' to do wi' yerself ?" she 
asked presently, with rude abruptness. 

" Just what I am deein', I suppose," answered Isie. " I'm 
takin' anither lodgin' at the tairm." 

" And goin* to live a' yer lone ? I tell ye what ye should 
do — ye should just pit yerself down for a lady's-maid's place 
— ye'd be a heap better, and just make lots o' money in 
no time, with half the strivin' and fash." 

" I never thocht of going to sairvice," said Isie quietly. 

" No ? are ye too prood ? I suppose ye think he wouldna 
look at ye," with an expressive toss of her head towards the 
next house, " gin ye went to sairvice, eh ?" 

Isie coloured, greatly annoyed. • 

" Ah ! ye may think, but gin ye had a good few months' 
wages in the bank he wadna be so parteecular, I'll wager. 
When's it to come off though, Isie ?" she ended, with an 
insinuating giggle. " Ye mith tell me^ 

" I dinna understand ye, Mrs. Mil'. There is nothin' to 
come off as / ken o'." 

" Eh, there's «^/," said Mrs. Milne with an incredulous 
smile. " Well, well, time will prove. But gin ye're so high 
and mighty, I'll not give ye the poll)niaise." 

" I'm very willin' to try my best wi' the poUynaise," said 
Isie, " but I winna lay by work that should been deen lang 
ago had I been able. And if ye're nae to be fitted, Mrs. 
Mir, ye'U please to excuse me. I havena time to put aff 
talkin'." 

" Oh ! 'deed I'll not trouble ye. Miss Donald. Good 
day." And Mrs. Milne flounced out with her parcel, walk- 
ing along the foot-way of the road between Isie's home and 
her own end of the village with the consciousness that the 
admiring eyes of not a few inhabitants were gazing at her 
stylish costume, and though she could not hear them, with 
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sundry exclamations of " Eh ! there's Mrs. Doctor Mil', 
Teenie Cameron as was. If she hasna gotten a new hat ! 
Eh, and see till her jacket. I wonder where she buys her 
things eynow," &c., &c. 

Christina had had a double motive in visiting poor Isie 
— to get a styhsh dress quickly and cheaply made, and to 
find out whether there was " anything in" the rumours that 
were flying about respecting Isie and Edmund AUardyce. 
And being to a certain extent disappointed in both her 
objects, she walked away in one of her pettish humours, 
vowing to herself that she wouldn't trouble that " ungrateful 
impertinent hizzie" with any more work — " not if she were 
stairvin' for it." With which amiable resolution she sud- 
denly found herself confronting Mr. AUardyce on his way 
from the station. 

They of course did meet occasionally in such wise, but 
they never recognised each other beyond a passing bow. 
And Edmund Allardyce, in making his passing bow, studi- 
ously avoided looking at her. 

She could not resist on this occasion turning round and 
looking after him just from curiosity : and she saw him go 
straight in to Isie Donald's. 

She positively clenched her hands in a sort of angry 
triumph. " The artful, leeing thing ! I suppose he's aye 
comin' and goin' and goin' and comin' — and she to say 
there's nothin' atween them. I dinna call it respectable 
goin's on myself, and I'm real glad she hasn't got my work ! 
Well, well, I wish Master Edie joy of his bargain ! she's lost 
a' the little beauty she ever had — she's Hke nothin' ava' 
but a reid mop !" 

But Edmund had merely gone in to tell Isie of a change 
in the practising hour, Isie having promised Mr. Wood to 
play the next Sunday. She did not wish to give it up now 
that she was once more free \ though her want of practice, 
combined with other causes now, made her unusually ner- 
vous. She felt very weak both in fingers and knees, when 
she first went back to the large harmonium ; and she made 
several slips and blunders in consequence, flushing up pain- 
fully when she caught the involuntary quick flash of the 
dark-browed eyes opposite, making her think of her father's 
" electric clock." But he did not mean to be hard upon 
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her, only he was almost painfully anxious, always, about the 
music. He came and spoke to her afterwards, and told her 
" not to be any frightened. She had done real well con- 
sidering." On this occasion, however, he did not walk 
home with her after either service : not on this first Sunday 
of her coming into public, when a kind word by the way 
would have been almost priceless, as she returned to the 
sad, lonely home from which she was so soon to be cast 
forth. And poor Isie, on that mournful Sunday evening, 
found herself wondering why ? 

Perhaps after all it was from consideration and thought 
for her. He had seen, of course, that the little drama which 
her father had forced them into acting, was painful to her ; 
and it would not have been becoming in him to take such 
early advantage of it. Perhaps he was the shyer for it, as 
well as she. There could be no doubt of his kindness \ 
and she was sure — ^yes, poor little Isie, gauging every word 
and look, was sure he was pleased to have her back at the 
harmonium again, in spite of her blunders. 

Sitting there alone, in her solitary room, Isie let her 
thoughts wander on at will. She was not used to her lone- 
liness yet She had always had some one to think of, and 
care for, and work for, as long as she could remember ; and 
latterly for many years some one to nurse — either mother, 
sister, or father. And now that her last charge had been 
taken away, her thoughts would fix themselves on another 
object — would look forward to the time when she should 
have one to think of entirely ; to be quite her own, not by 
ties of blood, but in a closer, more perfect union : to whom 
she could devote her best affections, and on whom she might 
pour out that wealth of pure love of which her heart was 
capable : one who could return that love also with interest, 
and who would protect her, and comfort her, and cherish 
her all her life long. 

Poor little forlorn dreamer ! She sat down on a low 
stool, over her little handful of fire ; and leant her head 
against the wall, clasping her hands round her knees, like a 
child : and gave herself up, for her one idle night, to the 
blissful enjoyment of her castles in the air. She saw herself 
no longer in the cheerless little room, with its scant furni- 
ture and meagre fire — but in a snug, bright sitting-room, 
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bright with books and pictures, and the pretty little knick- 
nacks she knew so well how to make, if she ever had time. 
Her sewing-machine, a useful home-servant, not now the 
drudge and bread-winner, should stand in one comer : his 
cherished harmonium in another. On such a winter even- 
ing as this she might be sitting, with her tea-table spread, 
her kettle singing, the comfortable chair in readiness, listen- 
ing perhaps for the evening train ; there would be the well- 
known sound, then soon after a hand on the door, a foot- 
step on the stairs, a face — what face? a bright, cheering, 
sunny presence, lighting up the whole scene with its genial 
influence. 

And as she sat in the dim light and rested, she dropped 
asleep, with her head propped against the cold wall ; and 
her dreams became for the time living realities. The scene 
she had pictured came vividly before her. She saw the 
face, opposite to her. He was playing now and singing — 

" Lo the Angels' food is given, 
To the pilgrim who hath striven, 
See the children's bread from heaven. 
Which on dogs may ne'er be spent." 

And then she gave a start, and found that the sounds, so 
real to her ears, were indeed coming to her through the wall 
against which her head had been pillowed. Mr. Allardyce 
was indulging in a little music on his solitary Sunday night : 
not only playing but singing, as he seldom did, finding 
usually that one operation was sufficient at a time. But 
there was the voice now, no mistake about it — the voice 
that Isie thought quite angelic ; although it was a not very 
rich one, and had rather too much of the quality of his own 
harmonium in it sometimes. But it was always in good 
tune, and, softened by distance, the tones sounded very 
sweet as they came floating into poor Isie's little bare room. 
She sat drinking in the music, in calm enjoyment : then 
dropped asleep again, to wake next time to find her fire out 
and all silent. She must have slept for nearly an hour ! so 
she roused herself up, feeling chilly and stiff from the 
cramped position in which she had been sleeping ; and said 
her prayers and went to bed. 
To bed, but not to sleep. A good night, in the ordinary 
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acceptation of the term, was a thing unknown to poor Isie. 
Her long habit of nursing had made her wakeful, apt to 
start at the slightest sound ; and then she was often troubled 
by her cough when she laid her head down. She was far 
more apt to sleep sitting up, as she had now been doing. 
To-night in particular — while Mr. AUardyce, having gone to 
his well-earned repose, slept profoundly and peacefully, like 
the hearty young " Femies" that he was, till break of day, 
poor Isie turned and tossed, started and shivered, counting 
every hour. When it came to five o'clock she could bear it 
no longer, but got up, lighted her gas, and set to work at 
that dress she was so anxious to finish for the lady at Upper 
Bank. Mrs. Ross, getting up early also to her washing, 
could hardly believe her ears when she heard " that peer 
thing's machine birlin' " at that hour of the morning. 

By afternoon the piece of work was finished, and Isie 
determined to take it home herself. She thought a walk 
would do her good : perhaps work off that strange restless- 
ness that had come over her — ^as if something, she knew 
not what, were going to befall her. It was long since she 
had been any distance from the house ; but it was a fine 
fresh, clear evening, and looked inviting for a walk with an 
object in view ; so Isie put on her hat and her shawl, and 
took her parcel under her arm, and sallied forth. 

Upper Bank was on the opposite side of the river, be- 
tween it and the Ranna bum : a pretty walk even now, 
though the birch trees were leafless and the fields bare, and 
the distant hills touched with the first snows of winter. 
Isie was not naturally insensible to the beauty of fine 
scenery. She had lived moreover long enough on Ranna- 
side to feel almost the affection of a native for its hills and 
fair landscape views ; but just now the fact that Mr. AUar- 
dyce "travelled" all that country in the pursuance of his 
daily calling, lent it an additional glamour in her eyes. All 
those far-away straths and winding roads, which were so 
dim and misty to her, were familiar ways to him j for he 
often went long journeys up the country by road as well as 
by rail on his commission to sales and markets. No other 
country would look the same to her ; though indeed there 
could be few fairer scenes even to the eye of an artist, than 
those which met her eye on every side, down the winding 
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course of the river, up the misty depths of the hills, 
or among the recesses of the luxuriant deep-tinted pine 
woods. 

Isie had crossed the village bridge, but she had not gone 
much further, when a step she would have known among a 
thousand, a step at once light and elastic, manly and firm, 
came behind her, and a voice which sent a thrill through 
her whole frame hailed her with " Good evening to ye, Miss 
Donald. I did not think it could be you so far out." 

"Good evening, Mr. AUardyce," she replied, as she 
turned and took the hand which Edmund held out to 
her. 

" Are ye goin' far the night ?** 

" Just as far's Upper Bank.'* 

" To Upper Bank, are ye ? Then our ro'ds are the same 
so far, for I've Mains of Holtie to see, and in fact Tm not 
sorry for the walk, it's a fine night for a bit o' a stretch." 
Mains of Holtie was a farm a little higher up, and naturally 
Edmund designated the tenant by the name of his " hund- 
in'." " I didn't know though that I was to meet in wi' 
yau^^ he added : an ordinary sentence enough, but to Isie's 
mind it somehow conveyed a comfortable little idea that her 
company enhanced his pleasure in the walk. Be that as it 
might, Mr. Allardyce slackened his quick steps and settled 
himself down to walk leisurely along at her side. " And 
how are ye keeping. Miss Donald?" he proceeded. "Ye 
was through with your voluntary and away so sharp last 
night, I couldn't get spoken to ye." 

" I'm pretty well, thank you, Mr. Allardyce." 

"Ye're not looking just terrible well," he said, with a 
compassionate glance at her white worn little face. " But 
ye'll have been a good deal misrested, one way or another, 
this while. Are ye gettin' your affairs any settled ?" 

" Pretty well. I've been some occupied ; there's a good 
deal to think of, even in a small flittin' like mine. I'm 
leavin' my placie at the tairm, ye ken." 

"So I understand. Mr. Wood was speakin' about ye, 
and anxious to know. He said he hadn't been able to 
speak to yourself." 

" No. I believe Mrs. Wood hasna been just so well, and 
he hasna had time to call," answered Isie, simply. " I tellt 

I 
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him, after my father was just newly deid, what I thought 
upon doin'." 

" And yeVe made all your arrangements, I suppose ?" 

"Well, just in the meantime. I've taken a room at 
Skinner's, fair opposeete our old house — till I see. I believe 
I'll do best just to go on the wye that I am," she spoke in 
a quiet little tone of forlorn resignation that might have 
touched a harder heart than Edmund's. 

" It's a gey lonesome sort o' a life for ye, isn't it ?" he 
said, once more looking into her face. The kind tone and 
the look together were almost too much for Isie's self-com- 
mand, though she answered bravely, " I must just get used 
to it, I suppose. I shall be aye busy, and that's the best 
thing to keep one from thinkin' long. I've had lots o' 
advice," she went on, with a little laugh. " Some sa)^ I'd 
be best in the town, and jinin' business wi* some other body, 
but I'm nae so sure." 

" Ye don't care for the town, may be ?" 

" It's not just that altogether. We lived a long time in 
the town, ye ken, forbye the two years I was at the dress- 
makin'. But one needs some friends to make a beginnin* 
in a new place — some sort o' a connection to start wi'." 

" Have ye no friends in town ?" 

" None. The people I stopped wi' has left — ^given up. 
And I've no friends." 

" Ye've no acquentance with the Sisters of S. Magnus, 
possibly," said Mr. AUardyce. 

" No," said Isie, not quite seeing the connection between 
the Sisters of S. Magnus and " the dressmaking." 

Mr. AUardyce walked on silently, with his clear keen eyes 
half closed, looking out meditatively before him. He had 
a way sometimes when thinking, of screwing up his eyes, as 
short-sighted people do, though he was not really short- 
sighted. And as they walked along, a sense of embarrass- 
ment fell upon Isie ; a sense that was vaguely sweet, and 
yet which held her back from readily asking his advice as 
any other person might have done — as she herself had done 
on another occasion little more than a year ago. 

It was rest and refreshment to her only to walk along 
beside him, to hear the even measured footfall of the steps, 
beside which she could have plodded along so blissfully, 
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Step by step, through life — to feel the kind presence that 
always seemed to her sunshine and shelter at once ; and for 
some minutes she had no wish to break the silence, broken 
only by their tread, and the far-sounding voice of the swollen 
rock-broken Raima, not very distant from them. 

Yet why should she not consult him ? He was a person 
whom every one liked to consult, whose advice few despised. 
She had no friends. Mr. Wood was far above her, and in- 
accessible, though he would fain be kind. Plenty of ac- 
quaintance she had who were ready enough to discuss her 
plans and offer their suggestions, but no real friend, save 
him. He had always been her friend, and had promised 
and offered to help her : why should she not at least con- 
sult him now, and know that she had his sanction, his ap- 
probation at any rate, of the course she intended to pursue. 
She began rather timidly and deprecatingly, 

" Wouldn't you think yourself, Mr. Allardyce, that I was 
really better just to go on as I am, in the meantime, where 
I'm known — where I'm sure of work — (and the folks is all 
real good to me) — and where I've kept mysel', ye mith say, 
this while, rather than chance it in a strange place, or may be 
wi' people that I found I wasn't comfortable wi' ? I prefair 
being to mysel', and I think I'll be as comfortable here as 
I could be, my lone, unless any friend was tellin' me of a 
better openin' any other way. Wouldn't ye think it, Mr. 
Allardyce ?" 

Mr. Allardyce did not reply immediately. On the con- 
trary, he kept silence, with a shy half-smile, as though he 
were thinking of more than he liked to say — considering 
how best to answer. At last, while his companion grew 
quite nervous with suspense, he spoke, in a doubtful, hesitat- 
ing manner, unusual with him. 

" Miss Donald — since ye've been kind enough to ask me 
— I was just wondering if I might mention to ye" — again 
there was the pause and the far-seeing look at the distant 
hills before him, as if they would help him out — " It was in 
my mind when I overtook ye, and yet — and yet I'm fright- 
ened ye'll no be pleased, may be, at my speakin' o' such a 
thing." 

Isie gave a little gasp, and felt as if her heart literally 
stopped beating for an instant. Was the time really and in 
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very deed come, the one supreme moment of her life, 
when she should know the realization of her highest dream 
of happiness ; when she should hear this hero of her imagi- 
nation, this paragon and pattern of all human perfection, 
tell her, in fdtering accents, that he loved her ? 

The next few moments, before he spoke again, seemed an 
hour from the intensity of expectation with which she waited 
— listening with all her ears and her senses strained to the 
utmost, till she was scarcely able to hear his next words when 
they did come. They came at length. 

" Mr. Wood was speakin* to me about it last night — ^he 
was regrettin' he had not been able to name it to ye before 
your plans were made up, and he rather suggested that I 
should do so." 

They were very near the Ranna then, which, swollen by 
November rains, was rushing down more noisily than usual 
And Isie felt as if the words that followed, and the sense of 
them, were all borne over her in that rushing, roaring, re- 
lentless tide, sweeping down her very life — would that she 
were being borne down with it too, away, anywhere, out of 
this blank, joyless, hopeless world ! 

" I mentioned the S. Magnus Sisters just now. Tve some 
friends go to their chapel, and I've been in the way of hear- 
ing of them one way or another, for long : but Mr. Wood 
was seeing some of them last week, and they told him they 
are very anxious just now to get assistants for their new 
convalescent home at Bracken Mills. Voluntary workers, I 
mean," Mr. AUardyce continued. " They had been asking 
at Mr. Wood if he could tell them of any pairson willing to 
assist ; and it struck Mr. Wood and me that possibly, now 
that your home was broken up, so to speak, and that yeVe 
none dependin' on ye — and being that ye've always taken 
so much interest in Church work. Miss Donald — of course 
it's not for me to attempt to influence you, but Mr. Wood 
did ask me, if I had the opportunity, to be so good as tell 
ye of it, as ye mightn't hear of it otherwise." 

And then Mr. AUardyce, having thus delivered himself, 
looked rather anxiously at Isie's pale set face. 

Yes, it was very pale — ^and very hard set. She had heard 
his proposal now, and it amounted to this : that she should 
enter a Sisterhood. 
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She hardly knew what length of time elapsed before either 
spoke again. She only knew that somehow or other she 
managed to walk on straight in the direction she intended : 
and that Mr. Allardyce was walking along beside her steadily 
and silently ; and that all the time the pitiless hoarse-voiced 
river was rushing on, over the great rocks, as they drew 
nearer to the avenue gate of Upper Bank. At last Mr. Al- 
lardyce said : " I hope — I really hope I haven't affronted 
ye any, Miss Donald ? I fear it's no affair o' mine to have 
mentioned the thing to ye." And then Isie began to recol- 
lect how they were placed, and that he might think her rude 
and strange. 

Her voice sounded very forced and unnatural to herself, 
as she said, raising it a little for the noise of the water : 
" Eh, no, I'm nae displeased ava T And then they stopped 
before the gate. 

" I'll wish ye good night then here," said Mr. Allardyce, 
holding out his hand. 

Isie took it in silence. But before they parted their eyes 
met once, as she looked up to him with such a strange, half 
reproachful, sorrowful look on her white wan face — like the 
mute wistful pathos of a wounded animal — that his glance 
involuntarily fell. 

" She's a strange creature, Isie," he said to himself, as he 
turned away. " Can she have taken me up wrong?" 



CHAPTER IX. 

" JUST ALLARDYCE !" 

ISIE could not have told afterwards how she got up to the 
door of Upper Bank. But she did get there somehow, 
and rang, and was let in. The lady, she was told, was en- 
gaged : but Miss Donald was asked to wait a short time, as 
she wished to see her herself, and settle her account ; and 
the cook and tablemaid straightway fastened upon her to con- 
sult her about some dressmaking matters of their own. 
She was grateful for the diversion, and endeavoured to 
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g've her attention to the all-engrossing subject, until she was 
formed that Mrs. Craigie was ready to see her ; and was 
ushered into the sitting-room. The lady spoke kindly to 
her, and commended her work : but when the modest Httle 
bill was spread out for signature, poor Isie found that her 
hand trembled so that she could scarcely hold the pen. 

She made a desperate sort of dash at the initials of her 
name, then looked up pitifully, "Ye must please to ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Craigie — I think shame to have done it so 
bad.'' 

" I am afraid you are not well, Miss Donald. Sit down, 
and take something — a glass of wine, will you not ?" 

" Eh no, thank you, ma'am — I couldn't." 

" Then let my servants give you a cup of tea — ^ypu must 
take a rest," and poor Isie escaped from the mistress only 
to fall into the hospitable hands of the maids, who would 
gladly have kept her for another half-hour's discussion of the 
fashions, but forgot everything else in observing her agita- 
tion, and gathered round her volubly. 

" It's nervishness, peer thing." " Ye hanna been so far 
out over sin' the a'ld man deed." " Eh, ye're just shakin'. 
Sit doon, sit doon till I get ye somethin' to dee ye good." 

But Isie had but one answer. She felt that if she stayed 
she should become quite hysterical : so gratefully but firmly 
refusing all offers of refreshment she hastened away — cleaving 
the wondering servants to speculate on the cause of her 
" nervishness." 

" She's fatiguit hersel' ower muckle nae doot — she's just 
a peer thing," said the buxom cook, who certainly could not 
come under that designation herself. 

" Weel," said the housemaid, who had joined the conclave 
last, " I dinna ken if it had to dee wi't or no — ^but I was 
just coming in frae the laundry, and I sa' her come up to 
the gate ; and she was walkin' wi' a man." 

" Eh ! wha was't ? Did ye see ?" cried the rest. 

"Ay did I. I ken fine wha 'twas — it was just Allar- 
dyce." 

" Allardyce ! Allardyce at the station ?" 

" Ay, just him." 

" He must be a gowk then — takin' up with a peer thing 
like Isie," said the cook. 
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"And she hasna a ba^ee, but fat she maks by her 
shewin'," said the tablemaid. 

" Fy, he winna have her /" said the housemaid. " He be 
to have mair sinse." 

" It's may be just herseP that's thinkin' it," said the cook. 
" He's been talkin' trash till her, may be." 

" I dinna think he's the kind," said the housemaid. 
" He's a terrible religious man they say, Allardyce, and 
quite a frien' o' the English clairgyman." 

" May be he's nae better nor ithers for a' that." 

" He's a right pretty lad," said the dapper tablemaid, cast- 
ing a glance at herself in a little hanging-glass and adjusting 
a stray hair. And how much longer these loquacious dam- 
sels pursued the subject, need not be said here. 

In the mean time, poor Isie Donald was making her way 
home as fast as her weak trembling limbs would carry her : 
only anxious to escape observation, to be once more in 
solitude, alone with her sorrow. She felt a nervous dread 
of meeting any one whom she knew : most of all, of meeting 
Mr. Allardyce again now. But she did not do so. She 
arrived at length at the door of her sad home, which was 
not even to be " home" to her many days longer : where 
the "James Donald, Goldsmith and Jeweller," still on the 
painted board seemed to mock her with her loneliness. 

She went in, and straight up stairs to her little sleeping- 
room, and fell on her knees by her bedside, pressing her 
face into her hands. She could not pray yet, but she found 
relief, as many do, in the mere attitude, of prayer : feeling 
that the trouble which she could share with no earthly friend, 
but that was so real, so actual, that it seemed to blight her 
very life, was all laid bare and open, to her Father in 
Heaven. 

Surely it could not be — this hope that had brightened and 
cheered her lonely life for so long, it could not be a mere 
delusion I Nothing had happened, nothing had come be- 
tween her and the object of it, to part them irrevocably. He 
was free and she was free, as any man and woman in the 
world, to love and be loved in return. Yet Isie's heart 
knew unmistakeably from what had passed that night that 
her dream of love was nothing but a dream ; for what man, 
having the slightest, most incipient liking for a woman in 
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that way, would delibetately recommend her to join a Sis- 
terhood ? 

Why had he made her love him ? she felt almost ready to 
be angry with him for being the bright good-natured loveable 
man that he was. He had been always kind to her, nb 
doubt. If he had changed ? Perhaps, she wildly thought for 
a moment, he had expected that her father would have left 
her well off, instead of dependent on her own exertions. 
Perhaps it was because all the good looks she ever had were 
gone — ^poor Isie knew she had indeed nothing attractive 
about her now, with her pinched white face and heavy 
shadowy eyes, and the frizzle of red hair that she could 
never make smooth — ^was it likely any man would look at 
her ? and yet she could not attribute inconstancy and heart- 
lessness to him. It was far more likely to be true, as well 
as more consoling to herself, to believe, that his heart had 
never recovered the blow which his first love's faithlessness 
had been to him, and that this left him, at present at all 
events, incapable of forming new ties. 

And then, in the bitterness of her disappointment, poor 
Isie's heart seemed to cry out against the apparent injustice 
and unreasonableness and contrariety of things. Why had 
such a man been allowed to throw away all his love upon a 
fickle, heartless girl, who had scorned it and lightly cast it 
aside, while one who would but too thankfully have clung 
to him for ever, as a patient devoted affectionate wife, and 
almost worshipped him — was to be as nothing in his eyes ? 

Yet she could not blame him. Heartbroken as she was, 
she could not do him injustice. Looking back on all their 
intercourse, from its beginning to that hour, she could not 
but admit that he had shown her no attention, no favour, 
no kindness that he might not with equal propriety have 
shown to any other woman, old or young, married or single, 
who had been associated with him as she had been. 

Ah ! would that she had never learnt to play ! would that 
(so her poor heart cried out in its bitter grief and loneliness) 
she had never been led to take part in the Church services 
— that she had been left undisturbed — she and her poor old 
father — in the religion of her childhood, and never tasted 
the fuller knowledge that had cost her so dear. 

" O my poor dear father," she cried aloud. " If ye could 
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see me now — ye always felt for me and understood me ! O 
that I were lyin' beside ye in the kirkyard, an' awa* from this 
weary, weary life 1" 

But hark — there is a step in the upper room of the next 
house ; a sound she knows too well — surely, in pity, he is 
not going to begin playing now ! 

Yes, there is the accustomed sound vibrating through the 
not very thick partition wall. It is not Gounod this time, 
neither does he sing ; but it is a hymn she knows full well, 
air and words both, and it goes on smoothly and correctly ; 
every note coming in to her distinctly, as she kneels on, 
tearless and silent. 

But the quiet music did her good, although she felt as if 
he were playing upon her very heartstrings. It brought the 
tears at last — burning, blinding tears, to her hot dry eyes. 
And by degrees the words, so familiar to her, seemed borne 
in with their accustomed tune — with a soft, soothing, lulling 
influence. 

" O Love, Who formed'st me to wear 
The image of Thy Godhead here ; 
Who soughtest me with tender care 
Through all my wand'rings wild and drear ; 
O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only Thine to be !" 

They seemed to strike her with a tone of gentle reproach. 
She had not been ill-instructed in religion, even before she had 
been brought within the pale of the visible Church : since 
then she had received its teaching in all its fulness ; and 
what return had she made ? How rhuch of her heart had 
really been given to the Love which had sought her out and 
found her, while she was allowing it to be filled entirely with 
an almost idolatrous earthly love, delusive and unsatisfying ? 
Yes, she saw it clearly now. Side by side with the love of 
Church principle had grown up, though unconsciously at 
first, the love of him who seemed to her its perfect ex- 
ponent in all manly faithfulness. She had joined that 
Church certainly from honest conscientious conviction : but 
how much had his influence guided and fixed her convic- 
tions ? And it was to be one of the hardest parts of her 
trial that the very things of religion itself — the very things 
to which she would fain turn for comfort and consolation 
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now, were all inseparably connected, in her mind, with the 
source of that trial. Prayers and psalms and h3rmns, seemed 
a part of him — they came to her mind sounding in his voice, 
bringing his face always before her : she could not escape 
from the thought of him. She owed, in a certain sense, 
to him her own position, as a member of the Church : but at 
what a price ? The siurender of her whole affection, the 
greatest gift that man or woman can bestow upon another : 
and it was no more to him than if she did not exist at alL 

Truly she had leant upon a bruised reed, and it had gone 
into her hand and pierced her ! But surely, such an awak- 
ening, coming when it did, was more merciful than if she had 
been allowed to go on in her blind idolatry, mistaking the 
shadow for the substance, the unreal for the real 



CHAPTER X. 

FRANCIE ROSS'S POLICY. 

EDMUND Allardyce, as he sat at his harmonium that 
evening, little knew to what he was playing the ac- 
companiment. But he had come home in not a very com- 
fortable frame of mind altogether, from his meeting with 
Isie. He felt, now that he had done it, that he had taken a 
most uncalled-for liberty in speaking to her on the subject 
of the Sisterhood — as if it could possibly be any business 
of his ! It had all arisen out of Mr. Wood's talking to him 
on Sunday night about the S. Magnus* Home and its re- 
quirements. They had both decided that it would be the 
very place for poor friendless Isie. She was an experienced 
nurse already, poor girl, from force of circumstances ; and 
she was a sincere earnest member of the Church ; and she 
had no belongings j and she did not seem likely to marry — 
for had she not flatly and unconditionally refused, to Ed- 
mund's certain knowledge, that good fellow John Adam? 
and what better offer could she possibly expect? They, 
the clergyman and his friend, had been delighted with their 
"happy thought;" and then Mr. Wood, in the offhand 
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way in which he often spoke, had said, " It would be a good 
thing to mention it to her at the first opportunity. You 
had better let her know of it, at any rate, if you see her 
before I do. I never can make out what she really thinks 
— ^but I should be most happy to recommend her to the 
Sisters." So said Mr. Wood, meaning nothing but what 
was for Isie*s good : and what more reasonable than to let 
the choirmaster, who was in constant communication with 
his harmoniumist, mention the subject to her? and so, as 
on the former occasion when her joining the Church was in 
question, Edmund consented to become the mouthpiece of 
his pastor — and having so acted, felt that he was an ass 
for his pains. 

That was not quite all, either.* The look which Isie had 
given him when they parted at Upper Bank, haunted him : 
it was so strange, so wistful, so reproachful in its sadness — 
what could it possibly mean ? He was not accustomed to 
be looked at in that way. If she had made love to him, 
flirted with him openly, he could have understood it : Mr. 
Allardyce was supremely conscious that there were plenty 
who would do that, on the smallest encouragement. He 
could not help knowing his own advantages, though he was 
not vain of them. But Isie — ^he would never have dreamt 
of it with her ; she was so demure, so reserved, so often 
really repellent in her manner. She had been so, at least, 
till then : and now when he had tried to tell her of some- 
thing for her good, in her friendless orphanhood, she had 
said scarcely anything, but looked at him as if he had done 
her a grievous wrong. 

I suppose it does not need any great discernment in a 
man to see when a woman has taken a liking to him ; 
especially if there is no corresponding liking on his part. 
For a man in love often doubts, and fears, and questions, 
even when there is no cause, from his very anxiety ; whereas 
one whose feelings are not involved has naturally a clearer, 
calmer view of things. To do Edmund justice, he had 
never previously suspected the slightest partiality on the 
part of Isie. Even when old Donald had sent for him, and 
made it plain beyond question what his own ideas and 
wishes were, Edmund had no thought but that the part 
they were forced to act was as uncomfortable to Isie as to 
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himself — ^as foreign to her own desires as to his. Never 
till that hour when, by the mysterious power of telegraphy 
from soul to soul, Isie's eyes had told him something, different 
from what he ever expected : and the more he thought 
about it the more uncomfortable he grew. 

" It's just that dottled old carlie of a father that put 
things into her head," he thought to himself. " Let Isie 
alone, she'd have had more sense. What an eediot I was 
to go and talk to her eynow. I suppose she's been thinkin' 
when I began about her plans, that I was just to mak' her 

an offer of Good gracious me ! what a mess I have 

made to be sure." 

And then poor Mr. AUardyce began walking up and down 
his little room in his disquietude. Some young men might 
have treated the affair as a capital joke : but not he. He 
was not naturally inclined to think lightly of such subjects ; 
and his own bitterly-bought experience had taught him that 
hearts were not to trifle with. He cogitated for a long time 
on what had passed ; finally coming to the conclusion that 
Isie must in any case have thought him most needlessly 
officious; and that he could do no less than write her a 
note next morning to apologize, and to undo any mischief 
he might unwittingly have done. 

So after his early breakfast next morning, and before he 
went to the office, he took pen and paper and sat down, but 
was immediately interrupted by a well-known rap at his door. 

Enter Francie Ross, carrying what looked like one of his 
mother's stout linen aprons gathered at the corners, and con- 
taining something that gave forth a dolorous chorus of squeals. 

" Are ye for a cattie, Mester AUardyce ?" 

" Eh, what, Francie ? Upon my word !" 

Francie opened the top of his bundle and displayed four 
kittens of divers colours. 

" Oor cattie's got these, and we'se to keep twa, and ye're 
to have first ch'ice, and tither's for Miss Donald syn'." 

" My word !" said Mr. AUardyce again. " Ye should 
give the lady first choice, ye ken." 

" I like ye best tho'," said Francie. " An' Miss Donald's 
gaen awa', an' so we winna see her eenie fan it's big. Hist 
ye an' wyle^ ene." 

* Choose. 
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" What would I be doin' wi' a cat ?" said Edmund, in 
some amusement. " I canna take it i' the train with me." 

" Eh na, but it'll be sort o' company for ye at hame, Tm 
thinkin'." 

Edmund laughed "Better be yer lane than in bad 
company, eh Francie? But ye musna stop eynow — I'm 
pressed.*' 

"Ye be to have ene tho'. They're bonnie catties," 
said Francie, turning them over with the air of a connoisseur. 
" Here's ene a' mayied,^ sic pretty \ and ene stripit ; an' a 
muckle reid chap ; an' this little eenie maist pure fite. Whilk 
are ye for, Eydie ?" 

** O well, ye may call the little white onie mine if ye 
like. Much obliged to ye," and Francie ran away in 
triumph to his mother. " Eydie's for the fite ene !" he 
cried. 

" Hoot, Francie !" cried Mrs. Ross indignantly, " ye've 
never been for t' affront Mr. Allardyce wi' the cats ?" 

" He's to have ene tho'," said Francie. 

" Fat wye could ye think o' sic a thing ?" said Mrs. Ross 
in concern. " Fat's a young mon like him wantin' wi' cats ? 
If it had been a doggie, noo, it would have been liker the 
thing." 

" I tellt him 'twould be company for 'n," said Francie, 
with a twinkle of his roguish black eyes. 

" Ye did, ye impident rascal ! Well, I niver. Fat did he 
say to yon ?" 

" O, he jist gied a lauch, and looked some foolish kind." 

" He did ! Awat ye've muckle need o' something to gar 
ye look foolish, ye scamp. Company indeed ! It's other 
sort o' company that Eydie Allardyce is needin' — and he's 
nae needin' to look far for it, I'se warran'." 

" I'se give Miss Donald this muckle reid brute," said 
Francie coolly, regarding his pets. 

" Well, pit them doon eynoo, and dinna hold the a'ld ene 
skirlin' that wye," said Mrs. Ross, in tender regard for the 
aggrieved and protesting mother. " I dinna see but they're 
red pretty enes — for a' that ye notna^ ha' troubled Mr. 
Allardyce wi' the like o' yon." 

And in the mean time, Mr. Allardyce, dismissing the 
* Mottled. ' Notna, = need not. 
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thought of Francie's visit and promised gift, sat down and 
indited the following : 

" Dear Miss Donald, 

" I have been thinking ever since that I did very 
wrong yesterday in speaking to you on the subject of S. 
Magnus' Home. It was certainly not for me to interfere or 
influence your plans in any way whatever, and you might 
very justly feel surprise and annoyance at my doing so. 
Indeed I should never have ventured to do so much had 
not Mr. Wood rather pressed it upon me, as he wished you 
made acquainted with the opening without delay. I hope 
you will believe that I was only actuated by a wish to be of 
use to you, and that, if I erred in judgment, you will for- 
give me. 

" At the same time, I must take the opportunity of say- 
ing that nothing will give me greater pleasure at any time 
than to be of service to you, in any way that lies in my 
power. It would be but a slight return for your constant 
and obliging assistance to the choir and church music. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Edmund Allardyce." 

" Awat shell no misunderstand that," said Mr. Allardyce 
to himself, as he fastened up the envelope. Then he put 
his head over the stairs and called out, " Hi, Francie ! 
give this note into Miss Donald's as ye go to the school, 
will ye ?" 

And then he tried to put the thought from him altoge- 
ther. Mrs. Ross heard the request and laughed to herself. 

"My word! Francie's been and deen it at last, wi's 
cats !" 



CHAPTER XI. 

THROUGH THE WALL. 



MRS. Ross's curious expectations, however, were doomed 
to disappointment. No answer came from Isie to 
Mr. AUardyce's note : neither did Mr. Allardyce appear to 
expect it. 
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So the days went on, bringing near the hour of Isie's 
departure from her old home. She had but the remamder 
of a week there now : on the Monday week after her con- 
versation with Edmund, she was to flit to a little lodging on 
the opposite side of the street. Mrs. Ross went in and out 
now and then, to see if she could help her \ but Isie always 
answered that she wanted nothing; and when Mrs. Ross 
begged her to let her stay and help her a bit, she .said with 
a strange pre-occupied smile, that she was "just best to 
be her lane." So the good woman went back to her 
own house, thinking that each time she saw her poor Isie 
looked more and more worn, and pinched, and ill — though 
she would never allow that anything was the matter with 
her. 

It was the Saturday morning. Mrs. Ross had not been 
into Isie's the day before, and so she looked in early, guess- 
ing that Isie might have many little things to finish in her 
preparation. 

A man was in the front shop, putting up some new fit- 
tings. " He hadn't seen Miss Donald ava," he said. " He 
believed she had been washing in the back kitchen, but she 
wasna there eynoo." 

Mrs. Ross looked into the kitchen, but no one was there. 
There were signs of a small washing, and a few articles were 
hanging on a line to dry ; but the fire was almost out, and all 
silence. In some anxiety, Mrs. Ross went up stairs, and 
tapped at the door of Isie's sleeping-room. 

"Come in," said a faint voice, and Mrs. Ross, enter- 
ing, found poor Isie l)dng upon her bed, dressed, but look- 
ing more haggard and ill than she had yet done — as if 
quite wearied out. " Eh ! Isie, ye're nae weel the mom !" 

" I was just takin' a rest," she said faintly, without raising 
her head, " I was just to wash a few things to have them 
awa' wi' me clean — but I grew sick and was forced to gie 
over and lie doon a wee whilie." 

" Ye look as if ye'd muckle need o' a rest," said Mrs. Ross. 
" Ye hanna had a good night, I'm thinkin'." 

"I wasna to my bed at a*," Isie answered. "I was 
warstlin'^ a' night — I was forced to warstle — but I've gotten 
victory now, and my mind's made up. I'm goin'." 

* Wrestling. 
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" Ah, it's hard for ye nae doot, ye'd be sweer^ to leave 
the a'ld placie." 

" It's nae that, Mrs. Ross ; I'm gaen awa fra' Inverranna 
a'thegither." 

" Eh na, lassie — fat are ye sayin' ?" 

" Ay, but I ken fat am sayin'. I'm gaen where he tellt 
me to go. Ye dinna ken aboot it But I'll be better there 
nor here." 

"Lassie, lassie, dinna speak so strange. Ye've been 
sleepin', I think. Ye're only gaen ower-by to Skinner's, ye 
ken." 

" Eh na. I'm going by the train — ^an' I'd need to be 
gettin' on." She started up with a hard painful fit of 
coughing. 

" Lie doon, lie doon again, peer thing, and I'll sit aside ye." 

" Eh na. I winna lie doon again. It raises the cough 
— and it hurts my heid so sair, I canna dee wi't I'll gae 
doon even now, and finish the washin'." 

" Ye're nae fit for't, Isie. Have ye tasted bite or sup the 
day ?" 

" I couldna tak' onything, thank ye." 

" Ye should speak till the doctor about yon cough. I 
dinna like t' hear it." 

" I did speak till him, or my father deed, and he gied me 
a mixture — but it's nae use. He said it was constitutional 
I've seen me oftentimes that I couldn't get lien for it, long 
ago. I'll be better o' a change to some other way." 

" Ye've much need o' somethin' to dee ye gweed, an' 
some one to see till ye — " just then a few notes of the har- 
monium sounded, and Isie started as if she had been shot 
"Eh, dinna start yon wye, peer lassie. It's only him 
playin'." 

" Ay. Awat it's only him," said Isie with a strange smile. 
" I'm terribly nervish grown — I dinna ken what it is." 

" I ken weel eneuch fat it is," said Mrs. Ross. " Ye've 
had nigh upo' eicht months noo, o' constant fash, an' work- 
in', and watchin', and fechtin', wi' the a'ld man — wantin' 
yer night's rest, and what not. And ye're just deen out 
a'thegither. Ye was never terrible strong — and gin ye'd the 
constiteetion o' a horse ye cudna gae through fat ye have 

* Unwilling, loth. 
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and nae pay for 't aifter hin*. Ye're just needin' to rest and 
tak' care o' yerseP a filie, eynoo — ^yeVe nene to think o' but 
yerser." 

At Mrs. Ross's first words, " I ken weel eneuch fat it is," 
poor Isie's white face had become suffused with a sudden 
vivid flush ; but as she went on speaking it died away, leav- 
ing her if possible more deadly pale. When Mrs. Ross 
paused she put up her two thin hands to her temples with 
a bewildered air. " What will I do, Mrs. Ross ?" 

" I tell ye what ye shall dee — in the mean time. Ye'se 
just put past yer things and lock up yer roomie, and come 
awa' doon and spend the day wi* me. Ye can bring any 
bitties o' shewin' in your hand, to keep ye fira' thinkin* long ; 
and ye'U just be company for me. I'm often ^ey lone- 
some wi' Ross and the lad aye busy, and Francie at the 
school." 

"Eh na, Mrs. Ross, thank ye, but I cudna come wi' 
you." 

" Eh, and what's hinnerin' ye, then ?" 

"I canna come to your hoose. I'd hear it worse ben 
there." 

" What iver are ye meanin' ? Hear what ?" 

" Yon," said Isie, with an inclination of her head towards 
the next room. 

" Fat, is it the playin' disturbs ye ? Eh, I'll seen gar 
him stop. I'se warrant AUardyce winna play long to annoy 
anybody !" 

But Isie caught her friend's arm, with a look of wild en- 
treaty. "Ye're nae to dee't. I winna hae him stoppit 
for me !" 

"Gudesake, lassie, dinna grip me that wye — I'm nae 
gaen' through the wa'. Ony wye, he hasna muckle time to 
play the day — it's Balloyne mairket I aye minds fine upo' 
Balloyne mairket fan th' agent that was afore him stoppit 
wi' us — we'd aye a disturbit hoose fan 'twas Balloyne mairket. 
'Deed, I assure you, we cudna' ha' deen wi'm much longer, 
if the firm hadna pittin him awa. Awat we knew a right 
change when Eydie AUardyce came." 

Isie was still sitting listlessly on the bed, with her hair, 
pushed back from her temples, standing out wildly round 
her head, and a strange vacant look on her face that alarmed 

K 
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Mrs. Ross. She did not speak either till Mrs. Ross said, 
" Will ye come then, lassie ?" 

'^ I dinna think it. I dinna want to unsettle mysel' again, 
like, when I've made up my mind. I cotddna dee wi' 
another night like the last." 

" But I dinna see fat yer mind's to mak' up aboot. YeVe 
kent all along ye be't to leave this hoose." 

" Ay. But I'm goin' awa', as I tell't ye." 

" And far are ye goin' tull, then ?" 

" Well, I needna seek to hide it I'm goin' to join the 
S. Magnus' Sisterhood." 

" Eh, me, Isie, ye're surely wrang ?" 

" Nae fear o' me. I ken what am sayin'." 

" And hoo long's this been makin' up ?" 

" I dinna see that it signifees, that. Mr. Wood'js for me 
awa tiirt. I've nae home here ony mair — and nae frien's 
unless yoursel'. Ye've been a good frien' to me, Mrs. 
Ross." 

" Well, I should ha' thocht," said Mrs. Ross, " that it was 
far better to ye to stop where ye're kent, an' a', than goin' 
off this wye. I dinna ken onything about Sisterhoods mysel' 
— but I canna think they're for the like o' young lasses like 
you. Ye mith dee better for yerself, I do think." 

" Seems no," said Isie, sighing wearily. 

" I dinna see it — I dinna see it. Fat's to hinner ye 
gettin' mairriet — right weel mairriet, one of thae days ?" 

" Awat that's nae likely to be. Ye dinna ken what ye're 
speakin' o', Mrs. Ross. But ye'll just need to lat me be. 
I winna go the day. But I am going." 

" Well, well ! but just come awa' noo wi' me." 

" No, thank ye, Mrs. Ross. I'll just stop." 

" I'm half inclined to say yer a'ld father was richt, fan he 
aye said ye was thrawn." 

" Dinna speak o' my father," said Isie, clasping her hands 
piteously. 

** I'm right sorry, Isie. But noo, gin ye winna come, just 
lie ye doon here, and I'll make ye a drop o' tea ; and syn' 
I'll wash the lave o' the things to ye, and ye'll get a sleep 
may be." 

Mrs. Ross turned to go as she spoke, but Isie started up 
wildly, and caught her arm. " I'm comin' wi' ye. I'm nae 
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to Stop ony longer here my lane, wi' that comin' through 
the wa\" 

She made a step forward, tottered, and — fortunately her 
friend was close beside her — fainted away, a dead weight in 
Mrs. Ross's arms. 

" Eh presair 's !" cried the good woman. " Eydie Allar- 
dyce is at the bottom of this, or my name's nae Marget Ross. 
My word, if he's been playin* up ony tricks on this peer 
friendless creature, 111 let him know fat /think o* him, were 
he ten times the minister's frien' !" 



CHAPTER XII. 

ISIE DONALD'S CONFESSION. 

POOR Isie had broken down at last. The heavy strain 
of anxiety, the nursing and watching of the last eight 
months, would have produced a reaction trying in the highest 
degree even upon a naturally strong person. And just when 
that reaction was beginning to make itself felt, it was fol- 
lowed by the sudden crushing downfall of the one hope 
which had hitherto cheered and supported her — how en- 
tirely, she did not till then know. For those few preceding 
days, she had fought and struggled — to use her own words, 
" warstled" with that grief. Heaven only knows how, in her 
loneliness ; and now her strength had given way altogether, 
and she seemed powerless, both in mind and body, to 
struggle longer. 

She was very ill. The doctor, whom Mrs. Ross imme- 
diately called in, said it was nervous fever : the result no 
doubt of overtaxing her strength so long and going without 
her rest It was easily accounted for, though they only 
knew half the cause. The doctor said that the utmost care 
and quiet was absolutely necessary : it would be dangerous 
to move her at present, even to her new lodging across the 
street ; and she would require constant nursing. 

Mr. Wood was not slow to be on the spot ; and he imme- 
diately resolved on telegraphing to the S. Magnus' Sisters 
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to request them to send him a nurse. They responded 
promptly ; and by that Saturday evening Sister Anne was 
installed in her place of trust by Isie's bedside. 

Sister Anne was an Englishwoman, about fifty years of 
age : well-bred, well-educated, and of great experience ; a 
very kind, motherly person, and far fitter for the charge than 
Mrs. Ross, who, with the best intentions, was too inquisitive 
and too talkative to be a desirable attendant on poor Isie 
in her present condition. 

Isie was quite lightheaded, and rambled a good deal in 
her talk. It was very broken and incoherent : often she 
seemed to be thinking her father was still alive, and refer- 
ring to times long past. But one constant delusion she 
had, which seemed quite a part of her illness ; namely, that 
she was always hearing the harmonium next door. 

" He's aye playin' — ^aye playin'," she would say. " He 
disna care if I were lyin' at deith's door ! O if it would 
only stop just ae minute ! I canna get awa' fira' the sound 
of it, dirlin' in my heid. Pit me away fia the wa' — ^pit me 
where I winna hear't." 

Or again. " I winna hae him stoppit for me. He's nae 
carin'. Would it be any wrang to ask at him to stop just a 
wee meenitie — gin I could rast just once ? Na. He winna 
stop. Must I aye hear't till I dee?" 

Poor Isie ! could she have known that the harmonium 
stood untouched from one day's end to another for her 
sake, it would hardly have comforted her had she known at 
the same time how lost its owner felt with the long absti- 
nence from his one cherished amusement 

He was truly sorry for her though, all the same. He 
thought it very natural that she should suffer afterwards for the 
past long time of care and anxiety ; but he felt much for 
her lonely suffering, and constantly inquired of Mrs. Ross 
how she was going on. 

" Eh, peer crater, she's right ill, awat," was Mrs. Ross's 
answer on one of these occasions, when he looked into her 
living-room after she had come in firom a visit to Isie. 
" She'll have a sair fecht or ever she win through. Ye'd be 
real sorry for her eynoo — to see the wee white facie o* her, 
and aye yon weary wanderin' look. She'd a right sair 
night, the Sister tellt me — not an hoor o' right sleep." 
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" I'm very sorry to hear it," said Mr. Allardyce, in his 
quiet, kind way ; so kindly, honestly, but calmly concerned 
about it that Mrs. Ross could hardly believe him answerable 
for any of Isie*s troubles. She was extremely anxious to 
find out if there had been any kind of misunderstanding 
between them, but was always foiled by Edmund's manner. 
She went on now : " I like yon woman that's got chairge o' 
her, vera well. She's real couthie and kind. An' awat Isie 
desair's a good nurse. I niver sa' the like o' her to nurse 
others. I mind &n they first came, the matter o' sax year 
ago — her, and her father, and mother, and ae sister. The 
mother was aye a peer dwinin' thing — and died within the 
year : and syne the sister, 'at had the dressmakkin,' took ill 
— a great stoot lass to look at, she wis' nae like Isie here — 
but she grew ill wi' some kin' o' trouble in the spine o' her 
back, she'd raxed^ hersel' some wye — ^and she was twa year 
near, lyin' nae fit to dee for hersel' ; and if that crater Isie 
didna dee everything till her, and keep hoose to her father, 
and keep on at her shewin', and wash for the three o' them, 
I'm nae standing here ! a young slip o' a lassockie, scarce 
twenty year al'. I never see the like o' her 1" 

*' She'd make a right nursin' Sister, if she's spared," said 
Edmund. " She's just that kind." 

" Nursin' Sister !" cried Mrs. Ross, indignantly. " Hoot ! 
I hope she's something better nor that in store for her, peer 
thing ! and she so young and so genteellookin'." 

'* She seems some wye to me like as tho' she was cut out 
for somethin' of that sort, though," said Mr. Allardyce. 

" Weel, I dinna see mysel', but what any man mith be 
glad to tak' sic a nice lass — ^gin she got up to be what she 
ance was." 

"May be," said Edmund, in his quiet, unconcerned 
manner. " She wouldna have an3rthing to say to Johnnie 
Adam, whatever — ^as honest a fellow as ever lived." 

"Adam! What yon lang chap wi' the muckle black 
beard, that stoppit here ?" 

" Ay, she refused him, I ken for a fact. John makes no 
secret o' his love affairs. Isie's nae the first Fve heard o'." 

" Then he's may be nae muckle loss till her," said Mrs. 
Ross. 

^ Strained, twisted. 
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"No, I dinna say that. He's a right-down good-hearted 
fellow, John : he'd mak' his wife real happy, once he got one." 

" Well it's strange," said Mrs. Ross to herself, and she began 
to ponder whether Mr. Adam might after all have to do 
with Isie's troubles. Perhaps Isie had regretted that she 
had sent him away. At any rate it was a great relief to 
find that Mr. Allardyce was apparently quite innocent. Mrs. 
Ross was very fond of her good-natured, quiet, respectable 
lodger ; and it was painful to her to suspect anything wrong 
of him. At last she ventured to say in a friendly, half- 
bantering tone, 

" Ye'd need to be gettin' a wife till yerseP, Eydie. Fat 
wye are ye never lookin' after ony ?" 

" I suppose we know our own affairs best oursel's," said 
Edmund, composedly. 

" Eh, ay. But I've kent ye a lang filie now, and I dinna 
think it's ill deen o' me to gie ye a bit o' friendly advice. 
I'm nae for ye growin' intil a cross al' baichelor." 

" May be I'm that already, Mrs. Ross." 

" Na, na. I'm nae sayin' ye're that ava'. But there's no 
sa)dn' fat ye might come to, an' ye dinna hav' a care. I'm 
sure there's lots o' nice lasses goes to the chaipel — ^ye mith 
please yersel' wi' ene." 

" Eh, ay, there's lots," said Edmund. " I'm not very 
good to please, may be." 

" Weel, I say it's a pity fan young fellas is ower ill to 
please. They lose their opportunities, files. But we'll be 
reel sorra to part wi' ye fan ye go, Eydie — ^and I'm sure, 
ye're ower gweed to the loonie — my word, here's him hame 
a' ready !" as Francie ran into the room. 

" Well, Francie ?" quoth Mr. Allardyce, " when's the white 
cattie comin' ?" 

" It'll nae be fit to tak' care o' itsel' for a sax week yet," 
said Francie. 

" Six weeks ! And what'll I do my lone a' that time, eh, 
Francie ?" 

Francie grinned. " Ony music the night, Mester Allar- 
dyce?" 

" I suppose it wouldn't do," said Edmund, looking wist- 
fully at Mrs. Ross. 

" Fy ! to speak o' music, and yon peer thing just 
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at dyin', ye mith say ! Think shame o' yersels, baith 
o' ye." 

"Eh, Miss Donald's nae deein', is she, mither?'* said 
Francie, opening his great black eyes wide. 

" The Almighty only kens," said Mrs. Ross, solemnly. 
" I hope not, Francie." 

" Eh, I hope no' tee," said Francie. " I'm nae for her to 
dee. And I'm nae for her to gang awa'. She tellt me she 
was to gyang, the hin'most time I sa' her." 

" Ay. She aye spoke about going. I dinna think she's 
been a'thegither right yon time, peer thing." 

" I like best fan she plays in the chaipel," said Francie ; 
and then he went on with outspoken abruptness, " Tell ye 
fat wye, I wish ye'd mairry her, Mr. Allardyce ! and syne ye 
could sing and she could play always 1" 

" Whisht ye, impidence !" cried his mother. 

" Weel, but mither, ye're aye cryin' about a wife to Eydie 
Allardyce — ^ay is she," said Francie, looking up roguishly to 
his friend. " Fat wye do ye no gar him tak' Miss Donald, 
syn? Ye like Miss Donald, I'm seer, div ye no, Eyd- 
mundie ?" 

" It's not a time to be jestin' about her," said Mr. Allar- 
dyce, gravely; "forbye that the like o' that's no for little 
lads to crack about." 

And Francie was silent, and stood reproved. 

" Well, well," said Mrs. Ross to her husband when they 
were alone after this conversation, " one thing's clear, and 
that is that Eydie's no more thinkin' o' Isie Donald for's 
wife than he is o' me — and he's not one to pretend fat he 
disna feel. I dinna think but fat peer Isie'd taken some 
crazed kin' o' a notion aboot him, intil her heid, livin' alane 
as she's deen, ye may say this lang time — I sanna say ! 
Ony wye it '11 be a right pity for Eydmund Allardyce gin he 
disna get mairriet seen. He be to a' got ower that non- 
sense about Teenie Cameron or now. But he's right like 
an al' baichelor growin' — sittin' up there the wye he does, 
and dronin' aiya' at yon music — it's a reel pity. He's a 
good lad as ever lived, and a right bonnie ene to look till 
— sma' wunner though the lasses set caps at him ! Well, I 
wonder gin this peer thing o' an Isie will win through ! 
Disna seem vera muckle chance, by fat yon Sister tellt me." 
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No, it seemed a poor chance for Isie Donald But her 
work was not yet done. The crisis of her illness came, and 
she passed it favourably : the doctor said with reasonable 
care and attention she might recover. And one afternoon, 
after a long sweet sleep, such as she had not known for 
months, poor Isie woke with a smile, calm and fully con- 
scious, and said she felt " a good bittie better." From this 
time she went on mending, gradually but surely. 

She was a very good patient, and endeared herself greatly 
to her kind nurse by her gentleness, gratitude, and sweet 
temper. Sister Anne was very warm-hearted and tender in 
manner; and poor Isie's long-pent-up, reserved heart re- 
sponded to the sympathy, and opened wonderfully under 
the genial influence. 

" So kind's ye are to me. Sister," she said one afternoon 
when she was able, partially dressed, to lie outside her bed 
for awhile ; Sister Anne sitting beside her, knitting. 

" I wonder who wouldn't be kind to you, poor child," 
said the Sister, gently stroking back the waving hair from 
the girl's pure white brow. " It does me good to see you 
look just a * wee bit* better." 

" I think I'm aye better when you're sittin' aside me. Ye 
mak' me feel so happy." 

" I'm glad to hear you say that. I'm going to run away 
with you altogether, don't you know, when you're strong 
enough? Not for longer than you like," she continued, 
seeing Isie flush nervously ; " but Mr. Wood and I have 
settled with Mother to get you home a bit, for change and 
rest, among our convalescents ; and then when you are 
strong you can repay us if you like, by helping us a little. 
Would you feel inclined ?" 

Isie's face glowed all over as she said with tremulous 
eagerness : " Eh, I'll like to stop with ye a'thegither ! 111 
never leave if ye'll have me. Will ye ?" 

" Certainly, my dear, if your wishes are the same when 
the time comes." 

" But I'm quite sure o' my mind. And if ye please, I 
wad like it a sattled thing eynoo, and nae mair aboot it." 

"That can hardly be," said Sister Anne. "You may 
feel differently when you come to be well and strong — and 
also, you must see what our life and work are. It would 
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not be right to let you engage yourself in the dark, even if 
our rules permitted it, which they would not." 

" Ye needna be fear'd I'd change," said Isie. " IVe nae 
inducement till. An' IVe naebody to care about me — or 
to care for." 

" You're very young, to decide for life, my dear — ^are you 
not?" 

'^ I'm nae so young's I look, may be. I'm nigh upon 
twenty-five." 

" It's young to be left alone. Have you no relatives to 
think of?" 

" None that I ken o^," said Isic. " There's some o' my 
mother's family stops at Inverness — ^but I niver sa' them. 
An' my father was an a'ld-like man — ^I think the most of 
his had died before him* I've none ownin' to me now." 

'• It must be very lonely for you. But you have some 
good friends about Here, have yoo not ?" 

'' Ay, the fowks is mostly kmd that empk)ys me. But 
there's nene that cares> ye may say. And I've lived lang 
eneuch the wye that I am." 

Sister Anne could not help thinking that something lay 
behind this. After a while she said, '^ You have had some 
heavy troubles and trials, I know. But that alone is hardly 
sufficient reason for embracing a religious life, imless you 
have a special call for the woric, you know." 

Isie was silent lor some time. At last, after an apparent 
struggle to get out what she had to say, she began : '^ Sister, 
if you please, I'm to speak to jre." 

" I am quite bapi^ir to hear you, my child. Is it any- 
thing that you would rather say to Mr. Wood than to me, 
though ?" 

"Eh no. Mr. Wood's nae needin' to know. But ye've 
ajre been so varry kind — and if ye're to tak' me to be your 
sister, I wad like ye to ken — and it should be or the mom, 
ye know." 

Mr. Wood had promised to administer the Holy Com- 
munion to her next day. 

" Well then, tell me, dear. I shall be better able to ad- 
vise you, if you confide in me." 

Poor Isie grew visibly nervous, and cast down her eyes, 
as she began, very low. " It's about my great trial, ye ken." 
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And then in the same half whisper she went on, " Ae time 
— a good whilie sin* now — I had set all my affections upon an 
airthly object. I didna ken rightly hoo much — till — may 
be ye mith guess the rest ?" 

" The object of your affection proved unworthy — ^was that 
it ?" 

" Eh na, na, never !" cried Isie, firing at the mere sug- 
gestion. " It was nae so bad's that — dinna think it But 
— and it was just in a chance kind o' a wye I fan' it out — 
he's just nae caritC^^ she said the last words in such a calm, 
quiet, matter-of-fact little voice, that few would have sup- 
posed she was speaking of the wreck of her life's hap- 
piness. 

" Yet he had led you to suppose that he cared ?" 

" No. Nae willingly. I canna have ye lay the blame to 
him — it's all mine own. I wouldna' have spoken o't at a', if 
there had been any fault to him." 

"You are very generous," said Sister Anne. "But I 
know well, nothing is more painful than to acknowledge 
faults in those whom we love." 

" Well, I'm spared that pain, whatever," said Isie, calmly. 
" I dinna believe ever was ene mair worthy to be loved." 

"And are you so very sure then, that he cannot care 
for you ? People do make mistakes sometimes, you know, 
Isie." 

Isie looked at her friend with a calm smile of conviction. 
" Yes, I'm very sure. I've faced it. Sister." 

"And you have learnt to think that what has been 
ordered is best for you ? Then I should say you were acting 
quite right and wisely — unless anything should happen to 
alter the state of the case. But you must remember I only 
know the bare outlines of your story — so I am scarcely in a 
position to advise you." 

"Thank you, Sister. But I dinna think I want to be 
advised^ just, eynoo. I'm nae for my mind unsettled. I 
had a sair fecht to get it made up, I winna say ! I warstled 
three haill nights, upo' my knees. 'Deed, it was just that's 
made me ill the wye I've been — no other thing. But I've 
gotten the victory now — and peace. I can say, the Lord's 
Will be done. And I would like to give the rest of my life, 
if He gives me strength for't, just to work for His Church 
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and His poor. Ill may be be able to comfort some peer 
things that's had wa'r troubles nor mine." 

Such was poor Isie Donald's simple confession. And it 
was with the above intention that she made her Communion 
next day ; calmly and quietly happy. She had eased her 
mind by confiding so far in her kind attendant ; but hav- 
ing gained the peace and decision of mind for which she 
had so anxiously prayed and struggled, she had no wish 
to seek any advice which might lead her to alter that 
decision. She knew by the keen insight of her loving heart 
that no feeling akin to her own was likely to arise in Ed- 
mund Allardyce's bosom; and her heart, though almost 
breaking at the first cruel discovery, had begun to own the 
wisdom of the sentence. Had he become really her own, 
the love which at a distance was hero-worship would have 
been too likely to become idolatry — all-absorbing, leading 
her to forget, m too happy an earthly lot, that this world 
was not all in all. 

About a week after this, she was able, under the care of 
Sister Anne, to leave her old quarters and start for the 
Convalescent Home of S. Magnus. Much as she would 
naturally have felt leaving her home of many years, its asso- 
ciations, though dear, were very sad ; and as the new tenant 
with part of his family had been obliged to occupy the 
greater portion of the house for some time, she only felt like 
an intruder, remaining on sufferance : so she could not re- 
gret her departure. 

She was conveyed to the station in a close fly : and felt 
rather bewildered and nervous as she stood at the door of 
the first-class carriage where Sister Anne had taken their 
places : Mr. Wood, who had kindly made himself an- 
swerable for their fares, having insisted on their travelling 
firsb^class. 

"It's a long step, dear," said Sister Anne, as Isie was 
nervously holding by the door-handle, measuring the dis- 
tance. " Wait a minute till the guard comes." 

But at that moment Isie felt herself taken somehow by a 
pair of strong deft arms — not the guard's, however — and 
hoisted lightly up to the floor of the compartment, without 
any exertion to herself. The next instant Edmund AUardyce 
was shaking hands with her, his voice saying quietly, " Good 
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bye, Miss Donald ; I hope yell soon be back again quite 
strong." 

So the last face Isie saw on the platform at Inverranna 
was Edmund Allardyce's — ^bright and handsome, kind and 
goodtempered as ever: her last greeting his cheerful, but 
unconcerned farewell How thankful she felt for the utter 
absence of all tenderness about it ! for the glance of the 
face bright with the calm brightness of a good conscience, 
the elastic spirits of young mianhood — ^unruffled, apparently, 
by a thought of either past or present love. If that heart 
knew its own bitterness, there was very little bitterness in 
the life or the conversation now. 



THE SISTER OF MERCY. 

" Love me no more, but love my love of thee. 
Love where thou wilt, and live thy life ; and I — 
One thing I can, and one Love cannot— die." 

A. C. Swinburne. 



THREE YEARS AFTER. 

THREE years have passed away since Isobel Donald 
bid farewell to InverraoDa. And in those thiee years 
not a few changes have taken place among the inhabitants 
of the pretty village. 

The high house on the top of the brae is no longer in the 
possession of Dr. Douglas Milne : in fact it has changed 
Oiivners more than once since he disappeared from the scene. 
For in the spring following Isie Donald's departure, Dr. 
Milne, having fallen into diQiculties of various kinds, sud- 
denly took himself off, and was gone no one, not even his 
poor deluded wife, knew whither, 

His fall had not come all at once. For more than a 
year previously he had been living, people said, a great 
deal too &st. He was reckless and extravagant, and poor 
Christina was the most unthrifty housekeeper imaginable : 
and that was not all. Long ago, Edmund Allardyce had 
shrewdly remarked that Dr. Milne's practice did not trouble 
him very much ; and as time went on, it by no means in- 
creased. He was careless and inattentive and uncertain ; 
and even those who had thought most of him at first grew 
faithless, and were glad to go back to good, honest, if rather 
blunt and offhand, Dr. Wilson. Then it began to be whis- 
pered about that he drank : that he had more than once 
made his appearance, when suddenly called for, in a state 
by no means inspiring of confidence in his discretion. He 
made many journeys into town, starting at strange hours, 
and perhaps remaining away for days without telling his 
wife why he went ; while poor Christina's pale cheeks 
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and heavy eyes told a sad tale of wearing anxiety and 
foreboding. 

At length one night, after the latest train had gone, he 
ordered his horse and gig, telling her to put up a few of his 
things as quickly as she could, as he intended to drive into 
town. He might not be able to return for a day or two. 
He drove away alone, to her great consternation and 
anxiety 3 and though she waited some days in suspense, the 
horse and gig never returned. After about a week, during 
which time she had been constantly beset by tradesmen 
whose bills were overdue, but whose demands, in her hus- 
band's absence, she was unable to meet, she received a 
hurried line from him, giving no address, but saying that 
important business would oblige him to go abroad: he 
might be unable to let her hear from him for some time, 
but she was not to make herself at all uneasy, as the course 
he was taking was the best for both of them at present 
And then, slowly and sadly, poor Christina's eyes were 
opened 3 and she began to realize the fact that her husband 
was a ruined man, and that she was deserted. 

He had gone away in debt to half the tradesmen in the 
place — including Mr. Edmund AUardyce, in his official 
capacity, as supplying divers necessary commodities for his 
house and stable. Christina found that he had managed, 
unknown to her, to carry off every small article of any value 
that the house contained ; but of course the house furniture 
and garden produce were seized by his creditors. There 
was a displenish sale of the effects, which only defrayed a 
part of the heavy debts ; and poor Christina, after her grand 
beginning, found herself, but for her good old parents, re- 
duced to absolute beggary. 

She went home to them, but only for a short time. Her 
spirit would not brook dependence; and she could even 
less bear to be pointed at as the deserted wife of the man 
who had run away in debt. So after about a month she 
went off to town, and took up her quarters with a cousin 
who had a small millinery business, which was the only 
kind of work to which by any possibility Christina could 
have turned her hand. 

It was well for her that she could do something for her- 
self, for she lost both her parents within the year. People 
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said that old Braehead never really got over his daughter's 
trouble. She had been his pride and his darling ; and that 
her husband should have turned out so ill and deserted her, 
quite broke his heart. He died very suddenly, the autumn 
after; and his wife did not long survive him. Christina 
came home for a few weeks to nurse her mother : but she 
kept entirely out of sight, as far as it was possible for her, 
and would hardly speak even to Mr. Wood, who was con- 
stant in his attention to Mrs. Cameron during her sorrow 
and sickness. After the old lady died, Christina returned 
to her occupation in town, and became quite lost to all her 
former friends and acquaintance at Inverranna. 

Mr. Wood still held the incumbency of S. Adamnan's ; 
and Edmund Allardyce was still his righthand man and 
most congenial friend. It would have been curious to an 
observer of characters to note how completely the young 
Englishman, though the superior by birth, education, and 
position, leant on and looked up to his humble Scottish 
friend It was the consequence of the natural ascendancy 
of the stronger character over the weaker : the man of firm 
decisive will, methodical business habits, and shrewd com- 
mon sense, over the clever, intellectual, but unpractical and 
often vacillating gentleman and scholar. So it was that in 
any doubt or difficulty, parochial or otherwise, Allardyce 
was the clergyman's first resource : the friend and counsellor 
to whom he turned most gladly, and to whom he never 
appealed in vain for sympathy. 

Edmund Allardyce still occupied his bachelor lodgings 
over Mr. Ross's shop, and fulfilled his ubiquitous duties on 
the line of railway. His business was increasing ; and as 
yet he was quite satisfied with it, and was not ambitious of 
change. He had been elected a member of the town council 
of Inverranna — for of course that place, village though it 
was called, boasted a provost and town council. He was 
very well off now ; and the only matter of surprise regard- 
ing him was that he had never married. He had been 
bestowed by turns upon every marriageable female in the 
place by the gossips of Inverranna ; and if he went away for 
a brief holiday, speculation was busy regarding the fair bride 
he was to bring home with him : but no fair bride ever 
came. The gossips of Inverranna were beginning to get 

L 
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tired of him : and even Mrs. Ross had given up " cryin' 
about a wife to Eydie Allardyce," and became contented to 
leave him to his peaceful enjoyment of the society of his 
best companions, namely Francie's " fite cattie" and the har- 
monium. 

Francie himself however should be included among Mr. 
Allardyce's chosen companions, for during the agent's few 
hours at home Francie was seldom out of his room. He 
was pursuing his musical studies with a keen relish, and an 
aptitude that gave promise of future excellence, and had 
already distanced his instructor in the practical part of his 
art. Mr. Wood was beginning to think of some means of 
placing him where his instruction could be systematically 
carried on : which, in this part of the world, was not easy to 
find. At present however he was still attending school, and 
was a useful and important member of the little Inverranna 
choir. 

And what of Isie Donald ? Her little comer in S. Adam- 
nan's knew her no more, and another dressmaker had suc- 
ceeded to the business she had carried on once so energeti- 
cally. She had attained the fulfilment of her wish at length, 
and ever since her recovery had been working with the 
Sisters of S. Magnus : after due time of probation, she 
had at length entered her novitiate. Her health had 
returned rapidly under the kind care at the Home, and 
when once she began to get about, she found herself much 
stronger and better than she had been for long. She had 
never swerved from her resolution : although one person 
had tried his utmost to make her do so — namely, her old 
admirer, Mr. Adam. He saw her after her convalescence, 
being a regular member of the choir at S. Magnus' chapel ; 
and he lost no time in renewing his suit, and imploring her 
to reconsider her intention of joining the Sisterhood, and to 
become his wife instead. But Isie was firm. She had one 
ideal of manly perfection, and Mr. Adam did not come up 
to that ideal. She could not return his affection : further, 
she could not help remaining loyal to her first fancy, although 
it could never be realized. She had chosen her lot ; and 
she told Mr. Adam kindly but firmly that nothing would in- 
duce her to alter her decision now. 

So poor Mr. Adam went his way again in an apparently 
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inconsolable frame of mind, and composed some mournful 
verses of " Farewell" which he sent to Isie ; and otherwise 
moped about for some six months or more ; but when Isie 
had irrevocably sealed her lot he took heart of grace and 
began paying his addresses to another lady, also a member 
of S. Magnus' congregation ; and this time with happier re- 
sults. She was some years older than himself, with a small 
fortune of her own : a kindhearted, sensible, and rather 
strongminded woman, who would " rule the roast" with a 
mild but undisputed sway, and take care of him and indulge 
him, and coddle his little weaknesses, and make him alto- 
gether as happy as it was in his rather melancholic nature 
to be. 

Isie took to her work with a will, and soon became a 
most efficient and active member of her order. Her natural 
gift for nursing the sick made her a great favourite as a 
nurse, and she was constantly sent out to different cases, 
thereby gaining a great deal of experience. When at home 
her musical acquirements made her useful in the chapel, 
where she was generally employed as harmoniumist. 



CHAPTER II. 

A MEETING ON THE QUAY. 

IT is three years and a half, to speak correctly, after the 
winter when Isie left her old home, when we take up 
the thread of our story again. It is the early summer. And 
about noon on a bright fresh June day Edmund Allardyce 
is standing by the drawbridge on the docks, at the town 
where his employers have their principal office. 

He is little altered in the interval. Face and figure per- 
haps a little broader, the trim short beard a little fuller : 
altogether, it may be, looking quite the thirty years he has 
so nearly completed ; but there is the same young freshness 
and trimness, the same indescribable air of brightness and 
unaffected natural good-breeding which made Edmund Al- 
lardyce at any time a person to observe amongst his fellows. 
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His business had taken him to the quay that morn- 
ing; and now, not being in a particular hurry, he stood 
for a few moments on his way back watching a large vessel 
that was being tugged into dock: the drawbridge having 
been swung back to allow it to pass, detaining him from 
crossing. 

Just as the ship had passed and the bridge was being 
again returned to its position, a voice which gave him a 
strange sudden start aL^d thrill said, close beside him, '' Mr. 
Allardyce !'' 

He turned and faced Christina Milne. She was standing 
there, waiting, apparently for the same reason as himself, to 
cross the bridge. He had never come across her once since 
she had lived in town : and now but for the eyes he would 
scarcely have rec<^nized her. The once plump rounded 
face was drawn and pinched, the healthy colour all setded 
into two hectic spots on the hollow cheeks : and the bright 
eyes had a terrible glitter, quite unlike their old brightness. 
He was too much shocked and startled to utter more than 
a low long-drawn " Eh, how are ye, Mrs. Milne ?" in that 
most expressive tone of surprised recognition peculiar to his 
countrymen, which those who have heard will easily under- 
stand, but which is almost indescribable to those who have 
not. 

" I saw you standing there so long, I couldn't help speak- 
in'," she said in a low half-apologetic tone, "just to wish ye 
good-bye." 

** Ye're going away, then ?" 

" Yes. I've got word from my husband at last. I'm to 
join him." 

" I'm very thankful," said Edmund quietly. " Where 
is he ?" 

" At Melbourne, in Australia. I'm to sail to-night." 

He looked at her, and tears almost came into his eyes. 
She looked so fragile, so worn, so ill : far fitter to be in a 
comfortable home, watched and cared for, than starting on 
a long sea voyage to a strange land. 

" Ye're not going alone ?" 

" Ay am I," she answered with a careless, laugh, but it 
was followed by a cough which brought all the colour to her 
face. " None have /to go with me." 
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" Ye don't look — excuse me, ye don't seem very fit to 
travel so far your lone." 

" Ay. Awat I'm not vera able — I ken I'm not well. I 
havena been right well for a whilie back. But I'll may be 
be better when I get out there. They say it's a fine climate. 
Ony way I'm nae to stop here when I ken where he is, and 
he writes me to go to him. He's doing real well for him- 
self, he writes — and that's mair than I've been, for long 
past 1" she added, with a touch of bitterness. 

" Of course you must go— of course. But ye would need 
some pairson to be aside ye — when ye're on board ship — to 
assist ye some." He spoke so gently, so kindly, with such 
evident consideration for her, that she looked up in surprise 
into his face. 

Did she think of the " muckle reid-faced farmer-looking 
chiel" then ? No. I think in that moment it all passed 
through her mind how she might, if she had chosen, have 
had that kind honest face always beside her, the guiding 
star of her life — that strong arm to lean on, that true tender 
manly heart to confide in, to look to for comfort and sym- 
pathy, in trouble and in joy — and what rest, what repose, 
would it have been ! ah, but she had put it from her, and 
willingly chosen her present lot. 

And what were his thoughts, towards the woman who had 
wrecked his life's happiness, disappointed his fondest hopes ? 
Nothing but the tenderest pity, the most generous forgiving 
self-denying love : a love which would have found its highest 
reward in doing any service for her, at whatever cost to him- 
self. Even as he had spoken an idea had flashed across his 
mind, of what might be done to help her ; whether it was 
possible to accomplish it in the time, he hardly knew : but 
it took a definite purpose, as she said : 

" What we canna have we must just want. I've enough 
ado pay my own passage out. It's a great thought — but 
it's better nor stopping here the wye I've been, and none to 
own me," and again there was the cough, so painful to 
hear. 

" Would ye — would ye give me the name of the ship 
ye sail by, and also the address of where you stop in 
town?" 

"What for? I winna be there the morn." 
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" I know that. But, an ye would oblige me so far — 111 
possibly let ye know syn', why I'm askin'." 

She gave him the name of the vessel and the number of 
the street. 

" Thank you," he said " And now — I'm some pressed 
— I'll just wish ye good-bye here," and he took her hand. 

Christina's hand trembled as it lay in his strong clasp, 
and she tried to speak, but could not for a moment or two : 
till he said, " Is there anything I can do for ye eynow ?" 

" No — only — O, Edmund, say that you forgive me !" she 
said with a tearless sob. 

"Was I ever that I didn't forgive ye?" he answered. 
" Surely ye couldn't think it ?" 

" I was ill about hearing ye say it just once," she said, 
and stood, her face working with suppressed emotion. 

It was very trying for him ; but he managed to command 
his own feelings sufficiently to say calmly, " Good-bye. God 
bless you, and bring you safe to your husband." 

He gave her hand one squeeze, harder than he was 
conscious of, and walked quickly away. A few minutes 
later, he was driving as fast as one of the street cabs could 
take him, in the direction of S. Magnus' Home. 

His whole soul revolted against the idea of Christina, so 
young and delicate, nay absolutely ill as she appeared to be, 
undertaking that long voyage entirely alone — without a soul 
to care, it seemed, whether she lived or died, or to give her 
the least assistance in case of need. He did not know 
much about sea voyages himself, or think, to say the truth, 
of the possibility of an attendant being rather a troublesome 
appendage. His one thought was even now, at the eleventh 
hour, to find some one to go with her, to befriend her in 
her loneliness ; and the idea he had formed was this. He 
knew that the S. Magnus' Sisters, who kept an Orphanage, 
often had, or knew of, nice girls for whom they were glad 
to find situations; and he thought it possible that they 
might be able to supply him with such an one, who even at 
so short notice might be willing to go out to Australia as 
Mrs. Milne's attendant on the voyage, and take her chance 
afterwards of staying or returning. 

Arrived at the Home, he was admitted by a smiling little 
serving Sister, who presently informed him that the Mother 
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would be glad to see him. Mr. Allardyce had several friends 
in the S. Magnus choir : he was too well known as a zea- 
lous supporter of the Church not to meet with a welcome 
reception here ; and after a few minutes the Superior came 
to him. 

In few words, he stated his errand, saying that he was 
anxious to secure immediately an attendant for a young 
married woman in delicate health and reduced circum- 
stances, who was going to join her husband in Australia ; 
and mentioning the arrangement he proposed to make if 
such a person were forthcoming. 

When he had explained himself, the Mother said, " Is it 
not wonderful how things are ordered? Only this morning, 
Mr. Allardyce, I was feeling really anxious about our oldest 
girl. She is past the age to which we usually keep them, 
but she is such a good girl that we would not let her go till 
we could hear of a really favourable chance for her, as she 
has a wish to emigrate. Now I think it very possible this 
may be the very opening for her ! I will speak to her at 
once, as there is not a moment to lose.'' 

The Mother left the room ; and after a short interval re- 
turned with Nellie Ogg, the girl in question. A tight, tidy, 
stiurdy-looking lassie of fifteen, with a broad smiling face, 
she looked like one who could turn her hand to anything 
and get on anywhere. She was quite overjoyed at her good 
fortune, and answered Mr. Allardyce's questions as to her 
different capabilities and general willingness with an eager 
smiling " Yes, sir," and abundant curtseys. Mr. Allardyce's 
part of the arrangement was soon made, he taking upon 
himself to provide for her outfit and passage. The Mother 
sent Sister Isobel out with her at once to buy what things 
she required, and promised her a certificate of character ; 
and Edmund, tolerably well satisfied with the result of his 
negociation, walked leisurely to the inn where he usually 
transacted any business of his own in town, and sat down to 
write the note which the new handmaiden was to deliver to 
her mistress. It was as follows : 

" Dear Mrs. Milne, 

"The bearer, Nellie Ogg, is a fellow-passenger by the 
vessel in which you sail to-night She is going out in ac- 
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cordance with her own wishes, but is engaged by me to 
serve you during the voyage, in every way in her power. 
On arriving she will, if you have no further use for her, 
either seek another situation, on the usual notice from you, 
or return, in which case her passage will be provided. You 
can give her, in case of not requiring her on arrival, what- 
ever you think her deserving of, as she does not ask any 
fixed remuneration for what little she may be able to do for 
you on the voyage. 

''I hope you will not consider that I have taken an 
unpardonable liberty in sending her to you. The certificate 
of character she brings from the Superior of S. Magnus' 
Sisterhood is, I should hope, sufficient guarantee for her 
general fitness to accompany you; and if she should prove 
in any way a comfort to you in your journey, I will consider 
myself more than repaid. 

"With most sincere wishes for your safe voyage and 
future welfare, 

" I remain, 

" Faithfully yours, 

" Edmund Allardyce." 

The harmonium remained silent that evening after Mr. 
Allardyce returned home. And long after the other occu- 
pants of Mr. Ross's household had retired to rest, Christina's 
old lover watched and prayed, in his litde solitary room ; 
thinking of the vessel bound for Melbourne, and the delicate, 
long-forsaken, but faithful and patient young wife, beginning 
her toilsome, lonely voyage — ^lonely but for the humble at- 
tendant he had been allowed (how he thanked God for it !) 
to provide for her. 

He never expected to hear from her. But next night, 
when he returned to his lodgings, he found a letter for 
him by the late post : a letter traced by a weak, shaky hand, 
but in a hand-writing that he could not fail to recognize : 

" Dear Mr. Allardyce," (it ran,) 

" I have no words to thank you right for your great 
kindness and mindfulness. I am sure I will find the girl a 
great comfort and assistance, for I assure you it was a great 
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thought to me to take the long sea voyage and all by my- 
self and me not at all strong, which you could see was the 
case, but I will be better once I get to the end, and some 
one to be aside me will be a comfort, at times I feel as if 
I would never be right well again. I have come through 
much that no one will ever know, but I am not to trouble 
you with this. I don't think I will ever see you again, 
when he is doing well out there we will likely stop, but I 
was so glad to have seen you that once more, and that you 
have quite forgiven me. 

" I will hope some day we might be able to repay the 
expense you have so generously gone to on my account, 
but there is that which money can never repay. I will 
not say more, but that I pray every happiness and good 
thing may attend you, which is the sincere wish and 
prayer of 

" Your ever grateful well-wisher, 
" Christina Milne, 

" Excuse haste." 

The latter part of the letter wasvery unsteadily written, 
and just above the " Excuse haste" was a great smear, as 
though a tear had fallen when the letter was in writing. Be 
that as it may, two large unmistakable tears dropped upon 
it now, before it was folded by. And when Mr. AUardyce 
raised his head at last from the contemplation of the blotted 
signature, his clear eyes were very misty. 

He resisted bravely the inclination to carry that note in 
his pocket ; but with lingering regret folded it and laid it 
by, under the elastic band which confined the sealed packet 
of four years ago. That little meeting, and the note — as 
different from the last he had had from her, as the subdued, 
penitent, tearful Christina of yesterday was different from 
the proud and fancifully-dressed young bride whom he 
used to greet so silently in the village of Inverranna — 
had opened the old wound, had awakened the old love 
with a terrible force. It was some days before his state 
of mind recovered its balance, or his spirits their calm 
evenness. 

But on the third evening, when Francie, disconsolate at 
finding his beloved " Eydie Allardyce aye busy" and un- 
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able to give him his lesson, was slowly descending the stairs, 
he heard himself suddenly called back. 

" Here then, Francie lad, come away ! I'll mak' out to 
give ye a half-hour the night" 



CHAPTER III. 

DREAMS AND DOGMAS. 

THE summer passed on without any great event to the 
dwellers at Inverranna till, towards the end of it, it 
began to be noised abroad that Mr. Allardyce was going to 
leave in the autumn. 

He had been offered an appointment in town, under his 
present employers, more important than any he had yet held. 
It was, of course, much more lucrative ; but it would keep 
him entirely in town, at any rate during the hours of 
business. 

He had debated for some time before accepting. For by 
doing so he would be taking a definite step : relinquishing, 
it seemed, at once and for ever his long-cherished ideas of 
going into the farming line. But a farm with a hired house- 
keeper for its female head, did not commend itself to his 
ideas at any time : least of all after a week's visit to Ferny- 
tofts, which he had enjoyed with a quiet, chastened sort of 
enjoyment, lingering with his brother over the old familiar 
fields and byres, and admiring the consummate housekeeping 
of that stately and gracious matron, Mary Allardyce. He 
came to the conclusion, after his first day there, that such a 
lot was not for him. " Either a right farm with a right mis- 
tress, or none at all," was his reflection : and so he wrote 
and accepted the mercantile situation, and resigned himself 
to what seemed his appointed lot. It would be an advan- 
tage to him in many ways. He was getting tired of the con- 
stant travelling, the weary, monotonous succession of market 
after market, week by week and month by month ; although 
at one time he had rather enjoyed the constant moving 
about He supposed it was a sign that he was growing old 
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and lazy — Mrs. Ross's prediction coming true. He was 
getting terribly stout for his age, in his own estimation, 
after the regular " Fernies" type ; as many people do on a 
life like his, at once monotonous and active, and which, if it 
cannot be called sedentary, consists mainly in standing 
about. Office work — ^a position of trust and authority, and 
at the same time stationary, would be far more suitable to 
his present disposition. He would regret leaving Inver- 
ranna on Mr. Wood's account : but Mr. Wood's own tenure 
of the charge was uncertain ; and once established in the 
town, Edmund knew that he was always sure of being within 
hail of at least one well-served church — usually of a choice 
of them. He had many friends and acquaintance in town ; 
among the most congenial, Mr. Adam and his amiable sen- 
sible wife. And so, taking everything into consideration, 
Mr. Allardyce felt tolerably happy in his prospects. 

Mr. Wood lamented greatly when he heard of the im- 
pending loss. At present he was much occupied in prepar- 
ing to keep the dedication festival of his church — S. Adam- 
nan's Day. For the benefit of those who are unacquainted 
with the calendar of Scottish saints, we may mention that 
this day falls on the 23rd September. Mr. Wood had had 
a service on three preceding anniversaries of that day. 
This year he wished to have a real festival, on the plan of 
those now happily so prevalent both in the south and in the 
north. As early as the beginning of August he was already 
making his preparations, and consulting with his faithful co- 
adjutor on the best ways of observing the festival. 

Of course there must be choral services, of a rich and 
festal character. The practising of certain favourite hymns 
and chants received, however, a sudden check from Francie 
Ross's non-appearance at the church, and the knowledge 
shortly afterwards that he was " nae weel at a' :" in fact it 
turned out to be a case of serious low fever. 

Great was the grief and anxiety of the parents, as they 
hung day by day over the sick bed of their beloved only 
child. Great too was the concern of their friends and 
neighbours, but most especially of their lodger. Edmund 
Allardyce had given a good deal of his heart to his sharp 
little pupil and friend : he felt strange and low, missing his 
constant society, the daily lessons, the merry roguish face 
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and lively tones, so often in and out of his room. At the 
end of a fortnight they were all in deep fear, and Mr. Allar- 
dyce one morning inquiring as usual — ^he had not been much 
in the sick room — ^before going into town, found poor Mrs. 
Ross in sad despair. 

** I dinna think but fat he's deein'," she said, wiping her 
eyes. " He's just afTs heid a'thegither — ^and been gaen on 
dreidfu', a' momin', sin' daylight — ^wad ye step in and see 
fat ye think ?" 

Edmund needed no second request, and went to the 
child's bedside. Francie was wide awake, but his wander- 
ing eyes told plainly that he knew no one aright Edmund 
looked at him, and said quietly, "Ye ken me, Francie, 
laddie ?" 

" Ay," cried Francie with a sudden start, " ye're the hairald 
Angel — but I'm nae for ye — I'm nae for ye ! Gae 'wa*, 
hairald Angel — dinna tak' me wi' ye — I'm no wantin' wi* ye 
eynoo I" 

He was so evidently frightened and distressed that Ed- 
mund quickly retreated, fearing to do harm. Mrs. Ross 
followed. " Peer lammie, he disna ken his best frien's noo." 

"Would ye like any other doctor to see him?" said 
Edmund. " I'm going in — I could fetch one, if ye 
liked." 

" 'Deed if Ross is willin', — ^ye might be so kind, Mr. Allar- 
dyce. We wouldna spare ony expense, to save him. Div 
ye think there's ony hope ?" 

" While there's life, there's hope, Mrs. Ross," said the 
kind gentle tones. " I'll see Dr. Muir myself, when I get 
in — and try if he can come out immediately," and leaving 
the poor mother with this little ray of comfort and kindly 
sympathy, Edmund walked away. 

Dr. Muir came out by the midday train. He could do 
little more than had been already done by the Inverranna 
doctor : though his presence was a help to the parents, as 
he stayed a while to watch the crisis of the fever. And 
•when Edmund AUardyce came back, Mrs. Ross told him 
this time, with tears of joy, that Francie was in a quiet 
sleep, and that both doctors were now of opinion that the 
worst was past. 

" Eh, I am right glad," were the few words with which 
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Edmund received the tidings; but the tone and the face 
spoke volumes, and went straight to the heart of Mrs. Ross, 
as she squeezed her lodger's hand with an earnest " Gweed 
bliss ye, Eydie, ye've been a real frien'." 

. After this day and night, Francie picked up with the 
marvellous rapidity of healthy childhood. Of course he 
was very weak; but his appetite and spirits were good, 
and his one only anxiety was, whether he should be well 
enough to sing at the Dedication Festival. 

One afternoon when Edmund came home rather early, 
Mrs. Ross waylaid him, begging that he would come to 
Francie, who had been "ill about seeing him" ever since 
the morning. 

He went in accordingly, and found Master Francie 
propped up in his bed, with books and pictures, but evi- 
dently in a somewhat agitated frame of mind. 

" Fat wye are ye so lang o* comin', Eydie ? Come awa' 
and sit doon aside my bed. Fm needin' to tell ye — I've 
had sic a strange dream, and I want ye to tell me fat it 
means." 

" A dream, eh, Francie ? Well, ye can tell me, but FU 
no promise till explain it. I'm nae Joseph, ye ken." 

"Ye're some like Joseph though, awat," said Francie 
sharply. " Disna Mr. Wood put everything aboot the kirk 
intil yer hand, and ye're the doer o't ? And divna ye keep 
grain and stra' and the like o' yon stuffs for beasts, in yer 
store-house, and sell f a' the fowk ?" 

A novel application, certainly ! 

" But this is fat I dreamt, than. We was a' there — ^you 
and me, and Millar, and the Sangsters, and a lot mair — sic 
a mony of 's — and we was in a big muckle open-like sort o' a 
place — kin' o' blae, like the skies — and muckle gowden 
stars, like yon that's painted on the kirk roof— but they was 
red stars, ye ken !" Francie stopped breathlessly. 

" Weel," after a pause he went on, " an' we was a' there — 
an' we'd lang fite goons doon till oor feet — pure, pure white, 
like when the surpleeces is new washen — an' lang thingies 
in our ban's, like wands — or mair liker yon lang rashes 'at 
grows i' the lochs — but I'm thinkin' they've been palms, 
like fat the Bible says, * palms in their ban's.' " 

"Well," said Edmund when he paused again, "that's 
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been a real fine dream. And did ye see me there, 
Francie?" 

" Ay did a*. Ye was there, on'y ye was ever so muckle 
and lang — 2l sicht taller than ye are, ye ken — ^and yer face 
didna look kind, the wye ye are eynoo, but sort o' angry 
and severe, like — ^as fen ye quarrelled muckle Sangster for 
laughin' i' the kyre — and ye said to me, * Gang awa', Francie. 
Ye're nae to come eynoo — yt sudna be here.' And it gied 
me sic a fleg,^ I wakened. And oh ! say — ^ye dinna think it 
means 'at I'm nae to go to the Festival ?" 

" I wouldna think it, Francie." 

" Dreams comes true files — and files they go tither wye 
like. Mother's comes true files." 

" Whisht, ye stupid !" said Mrs. Ross. " Would ye gar Mr. 
Allardyce think I'd brought ye up to believe sic trash ?" 

" Well, but it's truth. There was the watch glass — she 
dreamt she bruk the glassie o' her watch — and she got it 
brokken neist momin'. And ye min' the key 'at was tynt — 
it's real true, Mr. Allardyce." 

" Things come gty strange whiles," said Edmund. " But 
I wouldn't fash mysel' about the like o' yon dream. Ye'll 
be a' right I hope by S. Adamnan's." 

" I am gettin' better— am n't I ?" 

" Eh yes — there's no fear o' ye, Francie, please God." 

"Ye say that, Mr. Allardyce — an' may be ye think it 
winna please Him ?" 

" No, I didn't mean that. But, He knows best, ye ken. 
It's all in His ordering." 

" Eydie," said the boy, looking up searchingly into his 
friend's face, "ye dinna think the dream means that I'll 
dee ?" 

" Eh no, laddie. I wouldn't say so." 

"'Case I wouldna like to dee. I'm frightened fan I 
think o't." 

" I hope ye're nae to dee i' the mean time. But I think 
yon dream should rather hold ye from being frightened — 
and mak' ye think of joinin' the choir o' Heaven, ye ken." 

" If that was a'," said Francie. " But I dinna want to 
ging just yet. And syn I've deen so mony bad things. I 
wouldna be frightened gin I was like ye — an' niver bad." 

1 Fright. 
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"Shows how much ye know about it," said Edmund 
" ' Never bad !' " 

" In course I ken we're a* senners,^^ said Francie, with the 
gravity of a small preacher. " But ye're ene o* the elect — 
and sairtain to be saved — arena ye ?*' 

" Eh no, Francie," exclaimed Edmund in pious horror of 
the doctrine. " I would never dare to say sic a thing." 

" No I Are ye no convairtit, than ?" 

" I dinna know very much about convairsion," said Mr. 
Allardyce modestly. " What my Church aye's taught me 
to believe is that we're put into a state o' grace at our bap- 
tism, and syne what we've got to do as soon's we ken, is to 
serve God and keep His la's, and go on repenting of our 
sins, day by day — ^and never to think that we're safe, but aye 
to press on to something better — and watch and pray for 
fear o* fallin' away. And I think S. Paul tells us that, 
whatever." 

" Ye should ha* been a meenister, Eydie," said Mrs. Ross. 
" But our religions is nae the same, awat, and there is little 
eese to argy, fan we're 'greed to differ. Francie's nae that ill 
instructit tor's years, but it disna set him to argy with the 
like o' yersel'. There's a mony ro'ds, ye ken, Francie lad, 
but we'll hope they'll a' lead to the same place at last." 

'* And Francie shouldn't speak longer whatever," said Ed- 
mund. " He's growin' fatiguet, I can see." 

" I wad like ye to stop, tho'," said Francie. 

" I mustn't stop eynow. I'll come and see ye the morn. 
I hear the cattie callin' for her supper — listen ! I wouldn't 
need to hold her waitin' me. Good-bye, Francie, and keep 
a good heart ! Ye'U be a' right on the twenty-third !" 

The "fite cattie" almost tripped up her master in her 
eagerness, when he opened the door of his apartment. " Ay, 
pussy, pussy, ye're real hungry, I know fine, peer thing! 
It wasna right to leave ye so long wantin' yer supper, eh, 
Teenie I Ah, ye're aye Teenie ye ken, when we're by our- 
sels." That was one of Mr. Allardyce's little weaknesses, to 
call his pet " Teenie" when they were alone. Something 
in the soft white dainty little beast, at once coaxing and ca- 
pricious, would seem to be associated with his early recol- 
lections of his lost "Teenie." And having attended to 
puss's demands, Mr. Allardyce proceeded to look into the 
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half open door of a press in the wall, where in a snug comer 
reposed three small fluffy balls of fur, chiefly white, in a 
state of commotion. " I tell ye what, if Mrs. Ross isna 
to sort yon faimily o* yours very soon for me, I'll send the 
lot o' ye down the bum after ither, for I'm no to keep 
such a menagerie in my place ! No, no, that wouldna freely 
do, pussy, but I'll take the bonniest o' them to town with 
me, for I doubt ye wouldna stop wi* me there gin I was to 
take ye, for a' I've petted ye so, ye selfish ! Eh me ! there's 
a great deal of selfishness in the world !" With which philo- 
sophic sentiment Mr. Allardyce lighted his pipe and sat 
down for a quiet smoke. 

In a week's time from that day Francie was out, and ran- 
ning about as usual, though pale and thin and weak. On 
an early day in September he persuaded his mother, who 
had not begun sending him to school, to allow him to attend 
the choir practice for at least a part of the time. Mrs. Ross 
hardly liked it, but she yielded to his urgent entreaties at 
length ; wrapping him up for the occasion, as if it were 
already winter. " And ye'U promise to see that he disna 
exairt himsel' ower muckle, and send him back gin the 
half-hoor, Eydie," she wound up, as she confided her dar- 
ling to " Eydie's" fatherly care. 

Francie came back duly " gin the half hour" — his white 
face glowing, his dark eyes dancing with pleasure. " Eh ! 
but we'd sic lovely hymns !" he cried, as he ran into his 
mother's. " * The livin' stream,' and * Brightly gleams,' and 
a new ene !" 

" Ye're nae fatiguet, laddie ?" said the anxious mother. 

" Eh na. I wa' had liked to stop a' the time, but Eydie 
wouldna let me. Awat he^s tired, leadin' ! He pat me to 
the door, and said to me, * Is yer heid sair, Francie, wi' the 
din ?' * Na, na,' I says. * Mine is then,' says he. * It's 
awful close-kind in church the night. Run home at once — 
the air '11 dee ye gweed' — and syne he stoppit at the door, 
ootside, and took a sniff an' a sniff — and looked as gin he 
was sweer to ging in again." 

" Eh, I hope he's nae to grow ill now that ye're better, 
Francie. I've thocht myself he'd nae been lookin' a'thegither 
like his uswal, the last week, some wye. It's close kin' o' 
weather this — nae healthy ava'." 
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Mr. Allardyce was as assiduous as ever in his attentions 
to his voluntary duties, though they were so soon to cease. 
But for some reason or other to-night, he certainly felt un- 
usual difficulty in giving his thoughts and energies to the 
work in hand. He had a dull confused sort of headache, 
a feeling which till lately had been unknown to him : the 
tones of the harmonium, and little-cultivated voices of the 
singers, sounded harsh and discordant. Not Francie alone, 
but Mr. Wood perceived that he looked weary, and that 
there was a worn ring in the voice that had been used so 
unsparingly. 

" You're tired, Allardyce," he said, as they walked back 
from the church together. 

'' A little," said Edmund with a smile, and the soft gentle 
accent that always reminded Mr. Wood of a foreigner's. 

" You're not looking up to the mark. You stick too close 
to your work. You should take a holiday oftener than 
you do." 

'' A man must stick to work if he means to get on," said 
Allardyce. 

" Of course. But timely rest only assists work in the 
ttid. Go away in time, and you come back able to work 
double. But to go on until you're done up altogether is 
suicidal policy." 

" I'm not come to that yet, sir," said Edmund, drawing 
up his stalwart figure — a great contrast to the taller, slighter, 
weaker-built firame of his companion. " And I'll have too 
much rest in town, I doubt. Good-night to you, sir." 

He turned into his own door, and Mr. Wood walked away. 

" He's a fine fellow, and no mistake," the clergyman said 
to himself. " But he certainly did look seedy to-night — it's 
not usual with him." 

No, it was not usual with Edmund Allardyce, certainly, to 
fed so heavy and tired as he did that night. He went up 
to his room, and made his tea, but he did not seem inclined 
for it : then he sat down for a few minutes to the haiv 
monium, but he could not please himself with that either. 
The tones sounded jarring and confused — surely the reeds 
were getting out of tune. 

" We're both out of tune together," he said to himself, as 
he sat down at length in his arm-chair, and fell a-thinking. 

M 
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If his body was tired his mind was particularly active that 
night He thought of all sorts of things : looking back, 
without eflfort or intention, over the course of his six years 
at Inverranna, so soon to be ended. For the S. Adamnan's 
Festival was to be his last festival service there : at Michael- 
mas, only a week after, he was to leave. Now that the 
time was so near he felt a sort of regretful clinging to the 
scene of his life's romance. It seemed a lifetime that he 
had spent there. He had come to the place comparatively 
a boy, at any rate a very yoimg man, in heart and feel- 
ings : full of life and vigour and brightness, and unformed 
hopes. He would leave it a saddened, disappointed, wearied 
middle-aged man. He did not look forward now to any 
great pleasure or satisfaction in his new appointment. He 
looked back on his last visit to Femytofts, and thought what 
a lucky fellow his brother was, not so much for his fertile 
acres and well-stocked byres, as for his wise, gentie wife, 
and the blooming children growing up around him. Ed- 
mund was not cut out for an old bachelor. He was natu- 
rally very fond of children : had he possessed any, he would 
have been a most loving tender father. He thought with 
affectionate gratitude of the half-dozen little nephews and 
nieces at " Femies" who had run after him and clung to 
him, and hailed him to play with them. And then, without 
will of his own, his thougl^^s wandered on to picture to him- 
self what might have been. He saw his own farm, his wife 
— Christina — grown plump and matronly, but always bright 
and dainty-looking, moving about amongst her fowls ; with 
two or three wee toddlers holding by her skirts, and perhaps 
a sturdy little loon just able to trudge after him round the 
breezy fields for which it was now his turn to buy, not sell, 
phosphates and guano. It was a different picture to the 
dull, lifeless, even though important and remunerative office 
work before him. Why — why should it not be in his power 
yet to realize the brighter picture ? If he could have en- 
throned another in the place of his lost broken idol, the 
thing might yet have been. But he could not. There were 
plenty who would have him : but he thought, with a bitter 
smile at the change in himself, that it was a different class 
of woman now that was disposed to " set caps" at him. The 
younger maidens had got tired of him : he was too old and 
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sober for them. It was rather the practical middle-aged 
spinster, with fewer chances and an eye to business : and 
this class fell in love more with the good salary and the im- 
portant position than with the fortunate possessor of them. 
He could count these ladies on his fingers. There was the 
tally dressy, but exceedingly plain Miss Allan, the daughter 
of the man who had taken old Donald's shop. She had 
been coming to the evening service lately, and sat in a front 
seat, and sang very loud. There were two Miss Sangsters, 
the verger's daughters — regular "chapel"-goers, and they 
had a brother in the choir, and also sang. There was the 
merchant's sister — ^a very stylish lady indeed : and the 
banker's daughter, for many years the reigning beauty of 
Inverranna, who was said to have refused several good offers. 
But his heart turned away from all and each of these with 
a shudder, and cried out in its loneliness — not for anything 
tangible or possible, but for the old love of the old innocent 
days — his little Teenie — his little Teenie ! 

Who would have believed that this prosperous prosaic 
man of business, verging on middle age — this son of a 
northern farmer, whose ordinary talk was of top-dressings 
and feeding-stuffs, if not of bullocks, dreaming away in his 
chair, would be almost as romantically imaginative as the 
poor little seamstress next door had been, four years ago ? 

He must have fallen asleep at last, for what followed 
seemed as vivid to him as if it had actually taken place. 

He thought Christina was in the room, standing close to 
him : he saw her face, not the tearful wistful worn face 
which had haunted him lately, but the bonnie bright one of 
years ago, when for the time being she had really loved 
him. He thought she bent down to him till the sunny curls 
nearly touched his face, and laid her hand on his arm ; and 
then said in a sad gentle voice, " Edmund ! I'm just to bid 
ye good-bye." 

He sat up with a great start and found himself alone. 
And in that dim solitude and sudden wakening the words, 
so long familiar, of the psalm — which they had besides been 
practising that night — seemed to echo through his mind : 

" They have children at their desire : and leave the rest of 
their substance for their babes. 

" But as for me, I will behold Thy Presence in righteous- 
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ness : and when I awake up after Thy Likeness I shall be 
satisfied with it" 

Satisfied ! yes, the lonely weary heart would be satisfied 
one day — one day — with a Love far beyond the purest 
earthly affection. 

And then he stood up and looked at his watch, and saw 
how late it was, and thought that he must kneel down and 
say his prayers. 

But he never knew or recollected what happened next. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 

MR. Wood was in his nursery the following morning, 
indulging in a game with his two little children, be- 
fore going down to breakfast and the business of the day ; 
when he was interrupted by a knock at the door and the 
voice of his Inverranna maid. 

" Please, sir, that's the boy from Ross to say the agent's 
terrible unweel, and wants you." 

" What ?" cried Mr. Wood in surprise ; and coming down 
stairs, he confronted the tailor's apprentice, in apron and 
shirt-sleeves. " What's the matter with Mr. AUardyce ?" 

" I dinna know, freely," was the answer, " but he's nae 
able to rise, and I was bidden ask ye to come ower at 
once." 

Mr. Wood turned back to his wife's room. " Don't wait 
breakfast for me," he said, " I must go out There's some- 
thing wrong with that fellow AUardyce. I hope he's not 
going to knock up just at the last, and the Dedication Fes- 
tival coming on !" 

A few quick steps down the street brought the clergyman 
to Mr. Ross's, where he was admitted by the mistress, in a 
state of voluble concern. 

" It's real kind o' ye to have come ower so quickly, sir," 
she began. 
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"Not at all. Nothing much amiss, I hope, with Al- 
lardyce?" 

" 'Deed, sir, I samia say, but I'm terrible feared he's gotten 
a touch of yon fiwer 'at our Francie had." 

" Indeed ! I hope not He was well enough yesterday, 
was he not ?" 

" Yes, sir, so fax's we kent, till yestreen. I'll just tell ye. 
I chanced to be some late, and as I was pittin' out the 
lights the hin'most thing, long after I thocht a' the rest o's 
was beddit, I heard a't ance fair aboove my heid, a noise 
just like a body fallin'. Ross was to 's bed afore me, and 
I cried upon him : * For any sake, Ross, just get up and go 
and see whaf s adee in Mr. Allardyce's room, for I'm fear'd 
till go in.' *Fat would I dee annoyin' Mr. Allardyce at 
this time o' nicht ?' says he. * Time or no time,' I says, 
'there's something wrang there, as sure as I'm a leevin' 
'oman. Hist ye and see.' So he gaed to the door, and 
gied a chap — ^no answer : chappit twice — no answer : then 
he opened the door and gaed in, and me at's back, for I was 
just shakin' — and we got Mr. Allardyce lyin' a's length upo' 
the floor, and's heid close to the wa'." 

" Good gracious I" exclaimed Mr. Wood. " Was he in 
a fit?" 

** Well, I assure ye, sir, I was just terrified it was some- 
thing o' the kind, the wye he was lyin' — but we loosed his 
collar and vest, and I just held cald watter upo's heid — and 
he came round in a fyow meenutes very natural like — so we 
thocht it was more a kind o' a faint Ross and me put 
him to his bed — ^and awat he's nae fun to lift — and he 
spoke quite himself, but couldna gie us any accoont o' hoo 
he'd come to be lyin' yon wye — unless that he'd turned 
giddy like, when he was kneelin' at's prayers. He didn't 
mind onything aboot it, he said. I didn't like it, ony wye. 
I made him a hot drink, and left him pretty comfortable, 
sa3rin' he'd tak' a sleep an' be a' right : but this morning I 
went into his room to see, at the back o' seven, for I hadn't 
heard a mudge } and I kent he was to be away by the momin' 
train : an' I got him sleepin' very heavy, and moanin' like, 
through 's sleep. A' at once he looks up wi' a great start. 
* Eh, Mrs. Ross, is't time to rise F * I suppose it's about 

' Movement 
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your time,' I says, * how are ye keepin* ?* * I've had an awful 
night,' he says, ' and only just fell ower asleep ejoiow. I 
dinna feel 's I could lift my heid — ^and it's the mairket to- 
day — what'll I do, Mrs. Ross ?* * Let be the mairket,' I says, 
' your'e nae fit to rise* — for I sa' at hoo — " 

" Has the doctor been sent for ?" suddenly asked Mr. 
Wood, unceremoniously cutting short Mrs. Ross's story. 

" Ay, sir, we sent syn, but he was called awa' to Glen- 
turroch i' the night, and nae come back yet And Mr. Al- 
lardyce was ill about seeing ye — so I hope if s nae ill deen 
to a' sent so airly." 

" Not at all — quite right," said Mr. Wood, " I'd better go 
up to him at once." 

" If you please, sir, step up. Ye know the room — ^he's 
just in his bed." 

And Mr. Wood went up stairs and into the little inner 
room where Mr. Allardyce slept. The bed occupied a 
recess in the wall, filling one side of the room ; and was of 
the ordinary close kind, only that two small white dimity 
curtains adorned the front side, instead of the old-fashioned 
sliding door. In this bed Mr. Allardyce was lying, looking 
ill and restless, and altogether more dishevelled than his 
friend had ever seen him : a small tray with a cup of tea 
and slice of toast, provided by the attention of Mrs. Ross, 
on a chair untasted beside him. 

His face lighted up a little when the clergyman went in. 

" How very kind, Mr. Wood," he said, " I'm sony to give 
you so much trouble." 

" No trouble at all," said Mr. Wood. " You're not much 
amiss, though, I hope, eh ?" 

" I'm not well at all, sir. I was sweer to send for ye ; 
but the doctor's never come, and I thought ye would wish 
me to do so. I think I've gotten the fever that was here." 

" Fever, nonsense !" said Mr. Wood, trymg to speak 
lightly, though his heart sank for a moment as he thought 
of the delicate wife and the two little ones he had just left. 
" You're only a little out of sorts. Most likely you caught 
cold that rainy afternoon you were at Glenallan. Nothing 
makes one feel more low and feverish than a thorough 
cold." 

'' £h no, sir. It's not the cold. I had an awful night 
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— but I'm some settled now. Will you find a chair, sir ? — 
is that Mrs. Ross ?" 

Mrs. Ross's substantial figure now appeared in the back- 
ground. 

" I'm sure I beg your pardon, Mr. Wood, sir. I never 
thocht ye'd a' come up so immediate, or I'd have had his 
room redd up — ^are ye no takkin' yer tea, Mr. Allardyce ?" 

" Much obliged, Mrs. Ross, I canna take onything. It's 
a' got a wa'cy kind o' a taste — ^just like bone-dust. Ye may 
take the things wi' ye — and give Mr. Wood a chair — and 
shut the door, please. — Is she away now ?" he asked Mr. 
Wood presently, as Mrs. Ross disappeared. " She's kind- 
ness itself, but her tongue !" and he put his hand to his 
head. 

" Rather too much," said Mr. Wood with a smile. " Your 
head aches, I know." 

" Ay, it's awful sore, and I feel so weighty — as if I could 
just sleep on. They said it wasna a smitin' kind o' fever, 
Francie's, but some's more readier to tak' wi' onything than 
others. My father died in low fever." 

*' Yes ? but you're not going to die, my dear fellow," said 
Mr. Wood. " Just like these great hulking strong country 
lads," he said in his thoughts, " directly their little finger 
aches, they imagine they're dying." 

" 'Deed I thought I was dyin' through the night," said 
Edmund. " Ony wye I want to speak to you, sir, about 
one or two things, as long's I mind. I'm frightened I lose 
my senses. My father lay a fortnight that he knew no one, 
and only just kent us a' afore he died. It's little time to 
prepare for death." 

" Of course it is quite right to be prepared in any case ; 
but you should not forecast the worst. It is our duty to 
hope, and to try to be cheerful. If you had been laid up 
as often as I have" (Mr. Wood's health was not robust,) 
** you wouldn't think so much of a slight touch of fever. 
But now, what can I do for you ? Have you any friends 
you would like written to, to come to you ?" 

"No, sir. There's none I can expect to come. My 
brothers and sister are all married and have young families, 
and I wouldn't ask them. Only my eldest brother — ^you 

* Wa'ch, sickly. 
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might send him a line, if you were so kind. Mr. James 
Allardyce, Femytofts, by Auchmillar. He can please him- 
self about coming. He would see 't a' was rightly done, in 
case of my death, and pay whaf s owin*. I'm not needin' 
to trouble you with my worldly affairs, Mr. Wood. But I 
would like to speak of my soul, while I've time — ^while I can." 

Mr. Wood felt very sad. At the same time he did not 
like to go against his friend's inclinations ; so he said, *' Of 
course I am ready to hear an3rthing you may wish to say to 
me. I shall be too glad if I can help you in any way." 

"Thank you, sir. I should wish to receive the Holy 
Sacrament, as soon as may be — but there was some things I 
was ill about sayin* first. I know I've been very wrong in 
one thing — the many opportunities I've neglected, since you 
set up the weekly celebrations. I know you must have 
thought very badly of me, though you never said so." 

"No, Allardyce, I did not think badly of you. I re- 
gretted it — ^but I always believed you would come to think 
differently in time, and I did not wish to press you." 

" I was not always accustomed to frequent celebrations,'* 
said Allardyce, " but that wouldn't have prevented me, if 
other things had gone right — but you didn't know, I sup- 
pose, sir, how sore I've been tried? It's right perhaps I 
should speak of it now." 

" Just tell me as much or as little as you like," said Mr. 
Wood, " unless anything weighs upon your mind now ; in 
which case you know the rule which our Church gives." 

" It was just this, sir. Five years ago I had a great trial 
— an awful-like disapp'intment. I was to have been married. 
I had almost made up all my arrangements. And things 
went — ^they just went all wrong. She gave me up for 
another, and was married, afore ever I knew. What's more, 
you married them yourself, sir, though you wasn't to 
know." 

" No, indeed, I did not know," said Mr. Wood, whose 
eyes were being opened. 

" If you had, you couldn't have done other — the wye it 
was done. But I needn't speak raair o' that. I don't think 
I kept my anger against her very long — I had loved her 
over much — ^but I was just mad wi' him,*' 

He paused for a few moments, then continued : " He 
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was a bad man, and I couldna have respectit him whatever : 
but I don't know that it made much odds. If he'd been an 
angel I suppose I'd have hated him a' the same. I believe 
if I could have done him an ill turn, I'd have been glad : 
and yet I was kept from it, just by the mercy of God. I 
believe it was just this one thing that first let me see what 
kind o' thoughts I'd been really keeping towards him. 

** The fellow came into my office one evening about dusk 
to give me an order. He'd been drinkin' hard, I could see : 
and syne he was for me to give him more. My customers 
aye look for a glass, when we mak' a bargain, ye ken : it's 
may be nae a good custom, but I canna help it I never 
drink wi' any. I couldn't tell ye what I thocht I was nae 
carin' ony wye, what came o' him — though I sa' well enough 
he couldn't stand more — but there was just one thought 
held me back. It's strange how it all comes to my mind 
now. I said, ' Ye can go to ruin as fast's ye like for me' — 
or some such words — ' I'm nae carin' one grain ; but for 
your wife's sake I'll not give ye spirits this night' He 
turned and gave me the awfulest abuse — but I was nae to 
mind, the wye that he was in. Only it just made me mad 
when I thocht what she might be in the way o' hearin' at a 
time — she that shouldna ha' kent the sound o' a hard word, 
let alone a bad one, if she'd been mine. He went out, and 
I shut the door ahint him. There was a train in at the 
time. Not many minutes after the station-master came in. 
He said, 'Mil' was in here eynoo, wasna he?' *Ay,' I 
said. * He'd had a drappie o' somethin',' says he. * Ay 
had he,' I answered, * but nae from me.' * It's as well,' he 
said. * He crossed right in front o' th' engine, eynoo, just 
as she was movin' on — and gied a styter^ — an' if he'd nae 
just been that he could pick himsel' up shairp, he'd a' been 
amongst the wheels, nothin' could ha' saved him. It was 
as near a thing 's ever I sa'.' I couldn't tell ye, sir, what a 
shock it gave me. It seemed to let me know all at once 
what my thoughts really had been, and from what I'd been 
presairved. Had I given him what he asked for — ^as I was 
sorely tempted to do, just because I hated him so — I should 
have felt that his blood was on my head — I'd have had to 
answer for him, body and soul, most likely. I know I went 

* Styter, stagger. 
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down upon my knees there in the office, as soon as I was 
alone, and thanked God that I had been saved from that, 
and that he wasna hurried into eternity with such words on 
his lips as I'd just heard 

" I think I was some better after that And then soon 
after they left the place. He ran away, as you may recol- 
lect It was a very tryin' time for me, all that time. She 
was there, so near me, and in sore trouble, I kent, but I 
could do nothing for her. Then after she left for good, I 
lost sight of her ; that is, I sort o' kent where she was, but I 
never sa' her. But I never forgot her, and from that time 
to this I don't think I've ever been right resigned to my lot." 

" But you have always come to Holy Communion," said 
Mr. Wood, " as long as I have known you." 

"Very seldom, sir, at that time. It was only perhaps 
upon great festivals, when I'd have thought shame till have 
stayed away. I aye thought I was nae needin' to come oftener 
— nae fit for 't. No doubt I wasna. But may be I should 
have been better if I had. 

" But last summer I saw her once more, and we spoke. 
She was just going out to Melbourne to join him, and she 
bid me good-bye. It just chanced that I was able to be 
some little assistance to her at that time. I was very thank- 
ful for it. But she looked dreadfully ill — ^like one in con- 
sumption. And I've thought so much o' her ever since — 
and been so ill about knowin' if she's got out I hoped I 
might hear, for there's a girl from S. Magnus gone out wi 
her, and she was bidden write the Mother. But I've heard 
nae word. And I'm aye seein' her in my dreams. Whiles 
I think she's deid, and whiles I think she's comin' back. 
I dinna think though that we'll meet on this side o' the 
grave. But I'm troublin' ye too much with a' this, Mr. 
Wood. I only wished ye to know. All this last night when 
I felt so awfully ill — it seemed as if the Lord was callin* all 
my sins to my remembrance. I can't mind the half o' them 
eynow. But the two things most heavy upon me is just 
this — ^the bad feelings I've had about this — and that I've 
been so long under you^ Mr. Wood, and so often neglectit 
the means of grace." 

Mr. Wood had been listening with great attention to his 
friend's story. He would hardly have imagined that so 
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much lay hidden under the young man's usually serene 
cheerful cordial demeanour ; although he had noticed an in- 
creased gravity and thoughtfulness about him of late years. 
Having heard him out, he entered kindly and judiciously 
into the subject ; but their conversation was shortly inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the doctor. The latter had come 
over immediately on his return from his distant patient; 
and now a very short examination served to show how 
matters stood with Edmund Allardyce. 

" It is fever, not a doubt," he said, having taken Mr. 
Wood aside to speak to him. "The same that the boy 
had. But it is impossible to tell what turn it may take 
in this case. It will be a long affair most likely. Who's 
in charge of him ?" 

"Mrs. Ross, I believe. But it's impossible she can go 
on with it, I should think, with her other duties, if it's a long 
case — even if she were willing." 

" Quite. He must have some one of experience. How 
unfortunate it is the only reliable nurse here is away to the 
fSumer's wife at Glenturroch I" 

" I have it," said Mr. Wood suddenly. " The S. Magnus' 
Sisters." 

" Eh yes. They're a deal thought of, I've heard. There's 
been one out here or now." 

" I'll telegraph to the Superior at once. Do you call it 
an infectious case ?" 

" Only in a slight degree. He has taken it from the boy, 
most likely, but he must have had a predisposition. There 
is no great danger with common care and disinfectants — but 
it may take a different turn ; and therefore it is most impor- 
tant that he should have a careful nurse, who has no other 
duties to attend to." 

So Mr. Wood resolved on telegraphing to the Mother ; 
and just went back to Edmund to tell him what he had 
decided. 

He found him apparently a good deal fatigued by his 
long talk, and inclined to be quiet : he looked up however 
and said, "You winna be long, sir, will ye? I feel so 
sleepy — as if I could not keep wakened much longer." 

"Ill come as soon as possible," said Mr. Wood, and 
hastened away. 
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He sent his telegram first, then made his preparation for 
the service as quickly as he could. It was difficult to find 
even one to participate at so short a notice ; and he was 
obliged to content himself with one of his own servants, 
who belonged to the Chiurch. 

When he returned however, Mrs. Ross met him at the 
foot of the stairs. " He's fallen ower asleep, sir — and, of 
course you know best, but I dinna think it would be 
a'thegither right to waken him. Ye'll please yerself, of 
course — but I wouldna dee't if it were me." 

" Of course — of course not," said Mr. Wood, a little irri- 
tated at her supposing him to be so inconsiderate. " I will 
go and sit beside him — if you will allow my servant to wait 
here a short time." 

So Mr. Wood went up and found Edmund sleeping 
heavily : and waited for some time. It was an oppressive, 
unnatural kind of sleep ; and when occasionally he opened 
his eyes a little, he appeared unconscious of Mr. Wood's 
presence, and, after a few incoherent words, relapsed again 
into the same state. At length Mr. Wood, feeling that it 
was useless at present to think of the intended service, and 
having received a telegram from S. Magnus' to say that a 
nurse would be sent by the four o'clock train, left him : 
after requesting Mrs. Ross to allow Francie to meet the 
Sister at the station, promising to return himself to the 
patient by that time. 

Four o'clock found Mr. AUardyce in much the same 
condition. He had hardly spoken since the drowsiness had 
come on ; and, if he did, it was without seeming to recog- 
nize any one. Mr. Wood began to feel very anxious ; and 
Mrs. Ross felt anxious too, as she stood at her window 
watching for the Sister's arrival in a mixture of jealousy at 
giving up the sole charge of her invalid lodger, and im- 
patience to be relieved from the responsible and difficult 
task of nursing him. 

" I hope to goodness they'll send a capable, sensible-like 
kind o' a pairson, and one that kens fat she's aboot — ^like 
yon Sister Anne, she ca'd hersel', that cam' oot t* Isie 
Donald. It's real strange a man like AUardyce shouldna 
hae ony o' his ain frien's come to take chairge o'm, fan 
he's lyin' : he ought to ha' had a wife o's ain, lang ago. 
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and so I aye tellt him till I was tired. Well, that's them 
comin' noo V 

For at the far end of the road, a slight figure in black 
now came in sight, accompanied by Francie. Mrs. Ross 
thought Francie appeared very animated, looking up and 
chatting familiarly to his companion : as they drew nearer 
she discovered the reason. 

" Eh, dear be here !" she cried, as she opened the door : 
" if it's nae Isie Donald hersel' ! 1" 



CHAPTER V. 

HER KINGDOM. 



" T7 H, Isie, it isn't never you 1" was Mrs. Ross's astonished 

JC. 'greeting. 

" If s just mysel'," said the quiet little voice. " Hoo are 
ye, Mrs. Ross?" 

Yes, it was just herself. The same "wee white facie," 
with its delicate features and calm eyes and sweet patient 
mouth, all set in the stiff severe bordering of the Sister's cap 
and hood, under which all the pretty wavy hair was hidden 
away. But the face was less pinched than formerly, and 
the clear eyes had a calm sweet seriousness, above and be- 
yond the old wistful look. 

" And fat wye ever are ye come out to nurse him ?" Mrs. 
Ross asked in sheer surpnse. 

"I was bidden come," answered the novice simply. 
"There wasn't any other of us disengaged." 

" To be sure," said Mrs. Ross in a tone of meditative 
astonishment " But, my dear, ye'U niver be fit to nottice 
him a' yersel' — a mudde man like yon, and sic ill's he is." 

"I've been to very bad cases," said Isie. "I had a 
family in typhus once — five lyin' at ae time — father, mother, 
and tiiree children. But can I speak to Mr. Wood? Francie 
said he was here." 

"Ay, he's here, up the stair, and the doctor tee, waitin' 
ye. Just come awa' up." 
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And Mrs. Ross led the way ; stopping within a few steps 
of the top to say, " And what^ll I ca' ye noo, please ? for 
ye'll nae be Isie Donald any mair, I suppose ?" 

"Ca' me Sister, please," said Isie. She felt as if she 
would wish to forget her own identity altogether : to avoid 
anything that would awaken old associations. She was not 
to be Isie Donald any more, but just the nursing Sister — 
cool and collected and business-like. 

She found however that she could not so easily leave the 
old self behind. It was well for her that she had a great 
. deal of outward self-command. All the old love — ^the wealth 
of buried affection which had lain hidden away, repressed, 
dormant, but inextinguishable, in some secret comer of her 
heart for so long, seemed to rise up within her, with a force 
and intensity that shook her very being, when she went into 
the inner room and saw Edmund Allardyce lying helpless 
and unconscious in his little dark bed, with his face turned 
to the wall. 

Mr. Wood and the doctor were both in the room. The 
former hardly recognized her at first ; but when he did so, 
he was more cordial than she expected. She delivered over 
to him her credentials — namely, a letter firom the Superior 
to Mr. Wood which she had brought with her. "The 
bearer is no stranger to you," it said, " but since she has 
been with us she has had a good deal of experience, and is 
always a great favourite in cases of sickness. She seems 
indeed to have a natural gift for nursing the sick ; and her 
conscientiousness and intelligence are beyond question. 
Though she looks delicate I have never known her fail 
either in health or nerve. She is the only nurse I could 
have sent on so short notice ; but should you, or Isie her- 
self, find that she is unequal to this particular case, I will 
send Sister Anne, whom I expect home early next week, to 
replace her." 

Mr. Wood was already too anxious about his friend, too 
impatient to get any qualified person to relieve the loqua- 
cious though well-meaning Mrs. Ross, to make objection 
on the score of Isie's youth and apparent delicacy. The 
doctor was more disposed to question her fitness for the 
charge, and interrogated her rather sharply as to her expe- 
rience. Her calm self-possessed manner, and straightfor- 
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ward modest answers relieved him ; and when he heard of 
the five t)rphus patients (who had all recovered) he seemed 
quite satisfied. He gave her minute instructions regarding 
her duties, the use of disinfectants, &c, and at length took 
his leave. Mr. Wood remained a little longer. He judged 
rightly that Isie would be glad to begin her work with the 
help of prayer : and indeed it was a great comfort and as- 
sistance to her. After sa)dng a short office in the sick-room 
he too departed, promising to come early next morning; 
and left Isie alone, to enter upon the possession of her 
kingdom. 

Her kingdom ! That was precisely the feeling she had 
respecting her present position ; though she could not have 
reasoned about it, or put it into words. She felt somehow, 
unconsciously, as if the mystery of her life was unravelled 
at last, and she knew why that strong absorbing love had 
been allowed to gain and retain possession of her heart. 
Not for any profit or reward to herself. It did not matter 
to her now that the object of her love was " nae carin'." 
He was ill and suffering, alone and helpless ; and she, of all 
women in the world, was singled out, not by her own act 
or choice, but in the simple fulfilment of her duty, to nurse 
and watch and minister to him ; to be to him all and more 
than all that the most devoted wife could have been ; pos- 
sibly — the thought gave her a strange thrill — to lay down 
her life for him ! It was a wonderful love, this of hers 
— ^almost like a mother's : ready to give all, to spend 
and be spent, and seek no return. Perhaps only a few 
natures are capable of such. Isie Donald's was one of 
the few. 

" Father, I thank Thee," had been the earnest unspoken 
cry of her heart, when she first learnt what was to be her duty, 
on that eventful morning. And through the day, as she made 
her simple preparations, and took her journey out by the 
old familiar line, the same words seemed to reverberate 
over and over in her souFs secret chamber ; mingled with 
a prayer for grace and strength to do her duty, forgetful of 
self. And now, the first moment when she was left alone 
with her charge, she slipped down upon her knees, and 
covering her face, prayed in a few earnest ejaculations to 
be enabled to undertake her task with the same purity of 
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intention and singleness of heart with which she would 
go to any other sick bed, and to fulfil it worthily in all re- 
spects. 

Her next instinct when she rose, accustomed as she was 
to nurse among scenes of discomfort and disorder, was to 
look round the room to see what wanted putting to rights, 
and to arrange it as would be most convenient for present 
needs. But there was no disorder here. Everything was 
square and tidy, and emphatically " in its proper place" — 
— books, papers, boots, brushes — ^with that wonderful ba- 
chelor-tidiness wherein a man usually far surpasses a woman. 
Only the clothes which he had worn the day before had 
been hastily laid aside by Mrs. Ross. And having care- 
fully folded them and laid them in a drawer, Isie came back 
to the bedside, and sat down by her patient, who was stirring. 

He had been lying hitherto turning away from the open 
side of the bed, and she had scarcely seen his face ; but 
now he turned himself about, and opened his eyes and 
looked full at her, without the slightest recognition. She 
had not seen him above once or twice, meeting casually in 
the street, all the time she had lived in town : not now, for 
more than a year ; and he was more altered than she had 
expected, chiefly by the breadth of the face, and the beard. 
Nothing changes a man's appearance more than the growth 
of his beard ; and Edmund's was now very broad and full, 
though not long, covering all the lower part of his face. 
But the clear hazel-grey eyes were the same : only they were 
dull and heavy now, as he lifted them with a wandering 
wistful look to her face for a few moments, then closed them 
again and murmured a few words which she could not dis- 
tinctly catch. 

"Is there anything ye would like that I would do for 
ye ?" she asked gently. 

" Ay. I would like — if — if ye could put me some wye 
that I wouldn't aye feel the smell of the bone-dust," he said. 
" They've skailt^ the awfulest lot of it — and it's got a' into 
my eyes, and nose, and mouth — I canna taste onything 
for 't. And it's a' about my bed too — and makin' me just 
bumin'. I ken it's that, and no other thing." 

Isie was too well used to the delusions of fever patients 

» Spilt. 
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to be taken aback. She smoothed the tossed bed-clothes 
and pillow, saying, " Is that any better now ?" 

" I could not say that it was — much obliged to you. I 
could never do wi' the like o' that skailt about my place. 
There's no one could like to lie among bone-dust." A few 
more turns and tosses, and then he went on : ''I dinna ken 
what they've been about makin' up my bed in a place o' 
this sort. There's bags and bags o't — all standin' up ready 
to fall on above me." 

"There's nothin' comin' anigh ye, Mr. AUardyce — just 
mak' yerself easy. Ye're in your ain bed, all right. I winna 
lat onything near to hurt ye." 

" Ye're very kind, I'm sure, though I dinna ken ye." 
And after a pause he said abruptly, " Ye're in unco deep 
moumin' — who's it for?" 

"It's my Sister's dress — what I always wear," she an- 
swered 

" For yer sister, is it ? Poor thing. I didna know. I 
was just frightened it was maybe for hery ye ken. I'd gotten 
no word of her for so long. I've one sister," he wandered 
on. " But she's mairried. And my brothers are both mair- 
ried. And I'm nae to be mairried — ye ken that, I suppose ? 
Eh, this weary bone-dust !" 

" I'll bathe yer face to ye — ^it'U maybe put it away some," 
said Isie : but before she was ready he had turned away to 
the furthest corner of the bed, and she could not reach him. 

He did not speak again for some time. And so the 
hours wore on towards night ; and Mrs. Ross, having brought 
Isie her supper and done all that she could think of to make 
her comfortable, prepared to leave her to her vigil. " I've 
made a bed upo' the sofa in the neist room for ye, Sister, 
but I'se warrant ye winna get much sleep the night." 

" Thanks, Mrs. Ross — ^but I'm nae to leave him at a* the 
first night, whatever. And I mostly sleep in a chair when 
I sleep at a', nursin'. This easy chair '11 be a' I'll need." 

" Ye'd need to save yer strength a' ye can, Isie — I aye 
says * Isie,' I forgets — for I wat it's no a light charge ye've 
takken in hand. Ye're nae nervish ?" 

" No. I wadna do to be nervish, ye see." 

" Well, I'll bid ye good night, than, and ging. But re- 
member, oor door's fair opposite, and dinna fail to cry upon 
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me gin ye need onything. I hope hell sleep some, peer 
lad, and nae trouble ye." 

So the good woman left her. Isie did not certainly feel 
" nervish :" and fortunately for her her patient was very 
quiet ; though quite unconscious, and rambling a good ded 
in his words. Towards morning a state of drowsiness and 
stupor succeeded, increasing as the day wore on : the fever 
was very heavy upon him, and it became difficult for Isie 
to rouse him, even to take the needful food or medicine. 

" He is so good," Isie said to Mrs. Ross, with tears in 
her eyes, after she had been giving him some medicine that 
the doctor had prescribed at set intervals, "and me aye has 
to disturb him yon wye, it seems so cruel I've had them 
that they'd toss and fling, and ca*^ everything out of my 
hand, before they'd tak' what they were nae for. But he 
aye does what I want him, though he disna know." 

" Ay, peer fella, he's right easy : it's the kind o* him. 
But what a maircy the fiwer disna tak' wi' him the wye it 
did with Francie ! Awat it wouldn't be you or me at 'd 
haud him syne ! he'd gae ower us a'thegither. I'm sure," 
she continued, " I couldn't say what sorry I feel for him. 
If it hadna been for Ross, and Francie just not freely vera 
strong yet, I would willin'ly ha* takken the chairge o* him 
my ainsel'. Ye see he's been wi' us so long, he seems 
ownin' to us maist — and I'm sure, sic kind and mindful as 
he's been o' our loonie — and aye steppin' in aboot fan he 
was unweel, and bringing him sweeties, and pictures, and 
what not, fan he grew better — and noo to think he should 
ha' been smitten wi' the same fiwer — and a pretty, stoot 
mon as ever was seen — it's a sair thing ! One would think 
surely some among's ain frien's would be ower speering 
aboot him — ^but the most o' m's got young families, and 
they're likely fear'd o' infaiction. Well, my dear, I'm sure 
he's gotten a right nurse in yersel' — ^gin yer strength 
hold." 

Mr. Wood and the doctor likewise were most attentive in 
their visits. The doctor said there was nothing for it but 
patience : the disease would have its time, and it was a 
question of strength, and nourishment, and watching : he 
depended less on the doctor than on the nurse. And — the 

* Ca', knock, throw. 
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doctor added, with an encouraging smile and twinkle of the 
eye at Isie — so far, the nurse was doing remarkably well. 

It was the aflemoon of the third day, and things were 
going on in much the same state, when about four o'clock 
Isie heard some one come to the house, and a man's voice in 
conversation with Mrs. Ross. The latter presently ascended 
the stairs, knocked at the bedroom door, and then looked in. 

" That^s his brother come now," she whispered. " A sort 
o' a fairmer-looking man. Ye winna objec' to his comin' 
up the stair?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

FERNYTOFTS. 

OF course Isie could not object. She glanced at her 
charge, who was lying quietly, with closed eyes, but 
not really asleep ; drew forward the curtain a little to avoid 
the possibility of startling him, and awaited the visitor's 
entrance. 

James Allardyce, otherwise Femytofts, after the name of 
his farm, which name was usually shortened by his fami- 
liar friends into " Femies," was a great, stout, round-shoul- 
dered man a little over forty — a much magnified edition 
of his younger brother. He had the same handsome, 
honest face, clear keen eyes, and brown hair and beard; 
but a regular farmer's slouch, and none of the spruceness 
which distinguished Edmund. A regular mountain of a 
man he looked, as he stooped in the low doorway, his 
heavy top-coat unbuttoned, hanging loosely over a suffi- 
ciently stout ordinary one. He was a " terrible quiet mon," 
however, and possessed somewhere stowed away in the 
depths of that capacious breast a heart as true and tender 
as Edmimd's own. 

He came into the sick-room almost noiselessly, though 
the floor creaked beneath his weight. " It's Jemmie," he 
said, as he bent down and took the sick man's hand, but 
meeting with no recognition, he turned to Isie, whose pre- 
sence he had just recognized by a slight nod, saying. 
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" Disna he ken ony ene ?" 

" No, I dinna think it. He mostly lies just yon wye 'at 
ye see him." 

" Peer lad. If s an awfu* turn that he's gotten." And 
then he proceeded to remove the paper wrapper from a 
large garden basket which he carried in his hand. He had 
brought a quantity of " berries" from his own garden ; and 
not content with this, had invested on his way through 
town that day in several bunches of splendid grapes, with 
which latter he began to feed his unconscious brother, as 
deftly and tenderly as Isie herself could have done. He 
watched with much apparent complacency the invalid's 
evident enjoyment of the delicious friiit, then set the basket 
down on one side. " He sudna get ower mony at ae time, 
ye ken," he said in an admonitory tone to Isie. " Is 't you 
that has the chairge o' him, mem ?" he asked presently, 
scanning her critically, as if taking account of her fitness for 
the position. 

" Yes. I am his nurse, sir," she answered, humbly. 
Femies made no reply further than a rather dubious 
"H'm." "Fan d'ye expect the doctor?" was his next 
question. 

" He has been here this afternoon. He winna be back, 
unless I send." 

" Fat does he say o' him ?" 

" Well, he just says it's like to be an affair of time, and 
he's needin' to be varry carefully notticed, i' the mean 
time." 

" Awat is he. Dis he iver get raised, like — afTs heid ?" 
" He disna ken what he says. But he's aye varry gentle 
and quiet." 

" An' if he werena that, ye couldna be deein' wi' him, 
that's ae thing vera sairtain," said Fernytofts, coolly. 

A few minutes more elapsed, during which the farmer sat 
silently watching his brother, and apparently considering. 
Isie stood by the bed, feeling rather awkward. The visitor 
had a cool, authoritative way of questioning her, to which 
she had never been accustomed smce she became a Sister, 
and which she did not quite like. It was a relief when she 
heard Mr. Wood's footsteps ascending the stair. 
" Fa's yon ?" asked Femies. 
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"Mr. Wood — ^the clergyman. Ye*ll like maybe to see 
him." 

" Ay, I would that" 

Mr. Wood now came quietly into the room. He was 
quite ready to welcome any one belonging to his good 
choirmaster, and greeted the big farmer cordially. Ferny- 
tofts asked him many questions, most of which he was 
obliged to refer to Isie to answer. Then Mr. Wood read 
some prayers as usual, in which the visitor joined devoutly : 
after which the two went down stairs together. Below they 
spoke for some minutes ; and Isie, without at all wishing to 
listen, distinctly heard the farmer ask Mr. Wood " whether 
yon bit lassie o' a Sister was able for the chairge ? Wouldn't 
he be better to get a right sick-nurse frae the toon ?" 

Mr. Wood's answer was not so distinct Something he 
said of " a great deal of experience — not so young as she 
looks," and then some more which she could not catch, 
ending with " Of course, if it's more satisfactory to you" 
and then they went out, shutting the house door behind 
them ; and the sound of that closing door fell with a dead 
weight upon Isie's heart. 

So that was what he had come here for, and they were 
plotting to supplant her: Mr. Wood, too, who had been 
the means of bringing her here 1 and a sharp pang of 
wounded affection and pride, a keen sense of injustice and 
unkindness, seemed to make her very spirit die within her. 
What could any one do more for him than she had done ? 
she who never failed night or day, who heard his least move- 
ment, forestalled his least wish, saw by the intuition of a 
true nursing instinct what was wanted, without being told. 
Nay, was there not something beyond, that they knew 
notiiing of, something that neither money, nor experience, 
nor skill could procure — that deep, devoted, untiring love 
which knew not trouble nor weariness, that watched and 
prayed instinctively, even in the short intervals of necessary 
repose snatched now and then by the bedside? Who 
would attend to him as she could, and had done ? He did 
not know her, that was true ; but she was sure that he knew 
the hand and voice of his attendant, that he was satisfied 
when that hand smoothed his pillow, or gave him his food 
or his medicine, and soothed when that voice spoke gently 
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to him. Perhaps if they were removed he would know a 
difference, and, in his unconscious suffering, wish for the 
old hand and voice back again. And, in her anguish at the 
mere thought, Isie fell on her knees and pressed her hands 
hard above her beating heart, while from the depth of that 
heart went up the silent, passionate cry, " Anything, any- 
thing but this ! O my God, my God ! do not put me away 
from him now !" 

She knelt on silently for a few minutes; awakened to 
consciousness at last by finding that she was grasping the 
black cross of her Sisterhood, which hung from her neck, 
in a desperate painful grip, till its edges almost cut her 
fingers. Other and more helpful thoughts came to her, with 
the thought of the sacred symbol which she wore. She had 
embraced the cross for life, and should she fail and faint 
because of it now ? Only one Strength could enable her 
to bear even the ordinary little daily crosses of her lot ; 
and in the same Strength, the heaviest might also be borne, 
even though it were like the rending asunder of soul and 
body. Perhaps such a discipline was needful for her. 
" May be IVe loved him over much," she said to herself, 
" but indeed, indeed," and she lifted her pure spiritual face 
silently to heaven, " I dinna think there's ought wrong in 
my love for him now ! I ken FU never be onything to him, 
and whichever wye it goes, he winna ken what I've done 
for him, but I would like to gae through wi't ! Hooever, 
the Lord's Will be done. I winna care, so he's h^s well 
done by; and whatever happens, must be best for him. 
The Lord loves him mair than I can do, and He winna let 
onything be that's nae best for him," she repeated over 
and over to herself, as she rose, strengthened by her earnest 
loving prayers and faith. 

Evening was closing in. As she stood at the window to 
draw down the blind, she was a little taken aback to see 
Fernytofts' brown coat and broad shoulders at the door 
again, and to hear him parleying with Mrs. Ross below. A 
few moments after Mrs. Ross came up. 

"That's the muckle man back again," she said, "and 
ill about stoppin' wi' him a' nicht. I said I be to ask ye 
if ye'U alloo it, first — but he's for stoppin' i' the house 
whatever. Will ye alloo him come up ?" 
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" Of course, he's his brother — and if he's to come up, I 
canna disalloo him, of course," said Isie. '' But indeed, 
Mrs. Ross, I've nae been i' the custom of being questioned, 
and watched, and sic-like, the wye he seems to want to do, 
and I dinna like it, and that's the long and the short o't, 
Mrs. Ross. And for another thing, the room is vany sma' 
— ^and three people in it a' night's ower mony, and ower 
close for a sick pairson." Isie had imbibed many healthy 
and wholesome notions regarding sanitary arrangements for- 
merly unknown to her. 

" Ay," said Mrs. Ross, " an' it's may be nae vera con- 
venient for ye. But ye've the twa rooms, ye ken, and ye 
sud just pit him in th' ooter one, and nae mair aboot it 
Will I send him up, than, Sister?" 

Isie could only assent, and up he came. 

" Weel, I'm bock again, ye see, mem," was his greeting. 
" I thocht fan I wis to be i' the village a' nicht fatever, I'd 
be best just to stop aside him — and I'll be better able to 
jidge syne, hoo he's gaen on. Forbye 'at I've a pot of beef 
jeelie, here, that my wife made till him, and I'd no mind^ to 
leave it, with the minister bein' in, last time." He set down 
a parcel on the table as he spoke. '' Ye needna put yersel' 
ony aboot for me, ye ken," he continued. "Ye can jist 
be deein as if I werena here, and I'll sit aside him. I'm 
glad that it's nae considered a vera smitin' kin' o' a iivver. 
I'm nae feared for mysel' — but fan a man's gotten a wife and 
siwen little enes, he be to be^ some ca'tious-kind." He 
took off his upper coat next and laid it aside, and sat down. 
Isie, who had yet her supper to take, felt constrained to ask 
him if he would not have anything. 

'' No, no, thank ye, mem. I've had all 'at I was for at 
the inn. I couldna tak' mair. And ye needna think, fan 
I'm come fra there, that I'll bring onything here that 
shouldna be, for I'll just tell ye at once, that there's none 
o' the Femies tak's speerits. It's aye been the wye wi' us. 
And I dinna suppose ony one ever got mair good fra the 
custom than him there. He has to be aye treatin' his cus- 
tomers, ye ken, and gin he was to tak' wi' ene he mun tak' 
wi' a'. And it's varry fyow can stand the like o' that and 
be nene waur o't But fan he tak's wi' nene he affronts nene. 

^ No mind, Le., no recollection. ' Be to be,siieed, must be* 
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I ken that was aye Eydie's wye. It wad be well if mair did 
the same." And then the "muckle man" proceeded to 
empty his pockets of divers parcels and memoranda, amongst 
them a folded newspaper, which he proffered to her, saying, 
" Are ye for a read o' the day's news, mem ?" After whidi 
he settled himself coolly in the arm-chair which Isie usually 
occupied. " Noo, ye winna think on3rthing o' me bein' 
here. And gin ye wad be for takin' a rest yerseP in the 
neist room ye may safely leave him wi' me — and I'll cry 
upo' ye if ye're wanted." 

"Thanks," said Isie, rather stiffly, "but I never leave 
him. He needs a heap o' notticin' through the night. He's 
the doctor's medicine to get regular, every two hours, and 
syne what nourishment he takes I have to give him between 
times, as I can — he taks so varry little at a time. He 
wouldna need to be left an hoor nae notticed." 

" Ah, well, ye're richt eneuch — I sanna say," said Fer- 
nies. " And neist time ye're to gie him aucht, try him with 
yon," pointing to his pot of jelly. " If s real right made 
and fresh." 

It was just the kind of thing the doctor had prescribed, 
so Isie made no objection : and Femytofts assisted with 
the greatest interest at the trial, making his own suggestions. 

" I dinna think but what his mouth's sore," Isie said. 
" He's always a whilie or he'll get anything letten over, ye 



see." 



" Be to be that," said Femies. " Beg yer pardon, just 
alloo me to try ance," and Isie was fain to surrender the 
spoon into his hand, for the great rough man was as tender 
and light-handed as a woman. 

" Div ye see that, noo ?" he whispered in a tone of the 
greatest exultation to Isie, when the first mouthful had been 
swallowed. " Awat ye like that fine, laddie ! though ye're 
nae to ken that Meary made it to ye, and wad be real glad 
to give it ye hersel', an she could win !" 

Isie could not but be touched by the simple tenderness, 
though she regarded her companion with mingled feelings. 
She could not divest herself of the idea that he was come 
to act as a spy on her, and to gauge her fitness for the task 
assigned to her. " He's his brother, and he's a right to see 
till him," she said to herself, " but I dinna think he loves 
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him as muckle as I do whatever, that hav'na the right to." 
She felt no embarrassment in his presence : she was accus- 
tomed to nurse in far rougher and more unpleasant sur- 
roundings ; and she felt instinctively that, unceremonious as 
he might seem, Femies was at heart tender and considerate. 
But the idea of supervision and mistrust which his visit and 
the words which she had overheard suggested, wounded 
both her sensibility and her pride. 

He relapsed, after the last-mentioned little episode of the 
" beef jeelie," into his arm-chair, and the silent study of his 
memoranda. Isie meanwhile took up, just for occupation, 
the paper he had offered her, and glanced over it with 
rather an absent mind, till something caught her eye which 
caused her to utter a low " Eh !" of astonishment and con- 
cern mingled. It did not escape her companion. 

" Fat ha' ye gotten, mem ?" 

She started a little and answered : " Just a name of one 
I kent— deid." 

" Nae a frien', I hope," said Femies kindly. 

"No. I couldna say I'd kent him a'thegither — ^but I 
knew his wife, and that she'd just new gone out to Melbourne 
to join him." 

For this was the announcement which Isie had found : 

" At Melbourne, on the ist August, suddenly, by a fall from 
his horse, John Douglas Milne, M.D., aged thirty-four. 
Scotch papers, please copy." 

" It'll have been a right shock to her," Isie said. " She'll 
have scarce arrived." And then she sat silent, thinking of 
poor Christina : while Femies, with a quiet " H'm-h'm" as 
if the case concemed him no further, resumed his studies. 
By-and-by he replaced his papers in his pocket, and took 
up Edmund's small Bible which was lying near, opened it, 
but laid it down, with a shake of the head. " The sma' type 
disna dee wi' my eyes." 

Isie proffered her own, which was an oldfashioned Bible 
of larger print. He thanked her, and read for some time. 
Then Femytofts proceeded to take off the heavy boots he had 
worn all day, and drawing a common chair in front of him, 
placed his feet upon it, and leant back in his arm-chair with 
cbsed eyes in silent meditation. 

By degrees, as she sat opposite him with some work in 
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ha- hand — Isie's fingers were almost always busy, as in days 
of yore, but now from choice more than necessity — she saw 
his head falling lower and lower ; then came an unmistak- 
able snore — ^and poor Femytoff s vigil was over, to all in- 
tents and purposes. 

Isie looked at him with a slight feeling of mingled con- 
tempt and amusement. " It's as wed I didna lippen to ye 
to tak' my place," she mentally observed, as she watched on 
from hour to hour : punctual to a moment with her medi- 
cine, listening, but without any unnatural strain of attention, 
for the slightest movement or word of her* patient Once 
or twice, in odd quarters of an hour, she allowed herself to 
sleep lightly : such sleeps always refireshing her, though her 
chair was not suggestive of repose. 

About four o'clock, as a faint ray of light began to appear, 
Fernies woke up and stretched himself. He found great 
difficulty, apparently, in remembering where he was ; but at 
length glancing at Isie, he said with a deprecating little 
laugh, " IVe fallen ower a wee meenitie, I'm thinkin'. His 
been sleepin' real quate, hasna he?" 

" He's nae disturbit you whatever," Isie could not help 
saying : " but I dinna think it's real sleep he gets — jist aye 
that weary kind o' heaviness. I've only been able to get 
him to take nourishment four times — ^and then just what 
would scarcely keep a baby in life. 'Deed, he's varry ill, 
Mr. Allardyce," said Isie, for the first time giving Fernies 
his name, which she felt as if he had no right to. 

" Awat is he — there's nae twawyes abootit," said Fernies, 
and he looked very thoughtful 

At six o'clock he shook himself up finally, put on his 
boots, and said : " I'm ga'an into toon by the first train, 
mem, and I'm to fetch oot anither doctor. Ye may expect 
us about noon. And I'se awa' to th' inn eynoo and get a 
bit an' a sup, or the train start. Gweed day till ye." And 
without any more he departed ; silently and noiselessly as 
he came. 

Isie felt as if a new ordeal was before her. Perhaps the 
strange doctor was intended to guarantee her unfitness. Of 
course she knew Femytofts was quite right in sparing neither 
trouble nor expense in procuring advice, and she would not 
have felt surprise or indined to resent the visit of a stranger 
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had she not the lurking suspicion that this man suspected 
her of inefficiency and inability. It was a trying forenoon 
that she spent, between her anxious and constant attendance 
upon her patient, and the anticipation of possible dismissal — 
now when every hour seemed to endear him more closely 
to her. 

At length the midday train came, and with it Femytofts 
and Dr. Muir : the same physician whom Edmund had sent 
out to Francie Ross. The consultation, like most of the 
kind, was chiefly formal : Dr. Muir confirming the opinion 
of the country doctor, and ratifying his orders. There was 
a long talk between Femies, Mr. Wood, and the doctors, 
from which Isie was excluded ; but at length the three latter 
departed, and the farmer came up to Isie to say : " Weel, 
mem, it seems there's naething mair cud be deen nor we're 
deein', i' the mean time — and ye'U jist conteenue to tak' 
chairge o' him. If ye require assistance, ye'U get it. I ken 
cheenges is nae vera gweed about a sick pairson. It's a right 
pity my ain wife canna come — she's a gey hand at the 
nursin' — and come she should, an' it werena for the littl'ene 
— but she canna leave him, and she cudna bring him wi' 
her." He set down on the table a small flat packing-box 
he had brought up. "Port wine's the thing he's to get, 
eynoo — the doctor's tellt ye. Yon's a half-dizzen o' the 
best Ye'll tak' chairge o't yer ainsel' — ye've a press, I'm 
thinkin', and a kay tillt. Gin ye're needin' ony ither thing, if 
ye're in doot aboot it, pit it doon to my account. H^s to 
want for naething. There's ae thing I did not mind to 
speer at ye afore, mem, and that's fat yer ain terms mith be. 
I sudna ha' negleckit — ^" 

" Eh, we dinna tak' payment !" cried Isie, in horror at the 
notion. 

" Foo ! ye're nae to dee't a' for love, for the like o* 

Uzr 

Isle's cheeks flushed a little consciously, though she un- 
derstood what was meant. 

" It's pairt .0' our duty, nursin'," she said quietly. " We 
go to either rich or poor, if they desire it. If those we go 
to are in a poseetion to do anything, after, like, for the 
Home or the chapel, we're very glad. But we dinna tak' 
naethin' for oorselsJ^ 
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"That's the wye, is it?'' said Femies. "I hadnakent 
I'm a 'Piscopalian bom and bred, and a manager o' my ain 
church forbye — ^but I niver had dealin's wi' the Sisters o' 
Maircy. I ken Eydie has frien's goes to S. Magnus' though. 
I hope I hanna affronted ye, mem." 

** Eh no, no," she answered. " But Mr. Allardyce kens 
our Mother Superior well — and there's no fear if he's spared, 
he'll do what's right and just after-hin'." 

" Ay, ay. If he's spared. Well — good-bye to ye, mem. 
I'll likely be back i' the maitter o' a week, gin there's nae 
cheenge. I ken it's a long weary thing, a fiwer like yon. 
I've nae vera gweed gettin' awa' fta' my place eynoo, £ui 
the hairst's commenced, but I'll come ony time gin he wants 
me. Good-bye." He held out his hand, and she took it, 
feeling quite charitable now. 

" Ye'U tak gweed care o'm," were his last words, spoken 
very huskily : and Isie heard a significant sniff, as he turned 
away. 

It was with a sorrowful heart that poor Femies began 
his homeward journey : a long round, by way of the county 
town, and as far up the main line as Fordeveran. Here he 
found his gig awaiting him, drawn by a splendid "blue" 
mare of suitable proportions — ^an animal of great profit to 
her owner. 

The sun was setting behind him, bathing the broad 
fields with a flood of golden light, and casting long shadows 
behind the stooks, as he drove up at length to Femytofts — 
his and Edmund's paternal home. I dare say south-country 
readers are thinking of an ancient picturesque gabled manor, 
sheltered by ancestral elms, and flanked by huge bams and 
corn-ricks almost as big as itself But Femytofts was no- 
thing of the kind. It consisted of a series of long low-roofed 
slated stone buildings, forming three sides of a square, the 
fourth partly occupied by a modest substantial two-storied 
dwelling-house with an old-fashioned strip of garden, and one 
single ash-tree at the northernmost comer. It stood on a 
knoll of gently rising ground, with large open fields stretch- 
ing around it, over which the sunshine and pure air 
of heaven could play freely, unbroken by trees or hedge- 
rows. 

Femytofts got out of his gig at the garden-gate, where his 
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wife met him. She was a tall grand-looking woman between 
thirty and forty, of a lofty type of true northern beauty : 
with a massive square brow, calm grey eyes, dark hair, and 
features that were almost faultlessly regular — till she smiled. 
And when she did, the smile was so pleasant that you for- 
got to notice the long irregular teeth and prominent gums — 
the common defect of her countrywomen. She carried her 
four months' old " little ene" — a true scion of the Femies 
stock, plump and placid — rolled firmly in its shawl, lightly 
over her left arm ; not impeding the freedom of her move- 
ments in any way. Sundry other little Fernies, of varying 
ages under eight years, cUsported themselves within the 
enclosure. 

" Aweel ! my heart's sair for peer Eydie," was Femytoft's 
answer to his wiife's greeting of anxious inquiry. "There 
he lies, and disna ken ony ene — ^just sleepin' like, ye wad 
think, a good deal, and files speakin' at a time, but aye much 
the same, fra hoor to hoor. And for 's nurse, they've got 
the most fushonless,^ to look till, young lassie — ca's hersel' 
a Sister o' Maircy fra 3. Magnus'. Disna look abeen nine- 
teen or twanty, though they tellt me she was close upo' 
thirty." 

" A Sister o' Maircy !" exclaimed Mrs. Femies. 

" Ay. I can tell ye, fan I first clappit een upo' her, I 
was for her oot o' that. Sister or no Sister — and a right 
nurse pat in her place. But they'd a' got a terrible notion 
o' her some wye — speycially the clairgyman Mr. Wood, 'at 
had kent her for years — ^and said she was gey experienced, 
and a' that. 'Twas his doing sendin' for her — by reason o' 
the right sick-nurse being oot, they said. I sat up wi' him 
this last nicht — and sairtainly she was vera mindful and 
diwer, and has a couthie wye wi' her — ^but I wisna right 
satisfeed, forbye 'at I was for further advice till Eydie : so 
I gaed in by first train and fush^ oot Dr. Muir. Well, the 
long and the short o't is that there's nae change to be made 
i' the mean time : and only time will pruv, which wye it's to 
gae wi' him," and the good man heaved a deep sigh. " I'd 
be right glad gin I sa' him in ^^^han's, Meary — that wad I !" 

" Eh, isna it a right peety ?" said Mrs. Allardyce. " I 
wad ha' been so happy till have gone — an' it werena for 
* Weakly, inefficient. ' Fush=fetched. 
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little Eydie here — ^his godson, peer fella ! To be sure, sic 
a short time as it seems sin he wis here, so stoot and well- 
like, and aye holdin' a time wi' the bairns !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

A LETTER FROM MELBOURNE. 

" nPHANK the LoRp, I'm nae to be put awa' from ye 
-L just yet," Sister Isobel said softly to herself, as she 
knelt down by the bedside of her patient to say her evening 
prayer. 

The sense of relief, of thankfulness, which she experienced 
that evening, after Femytofts' departure, was inexpressible. 
She seemed only to begin to realize then the happiness of 
her lot : the wonderful, unhoped-for blessing of being able 
to devote herself with all her powers of mind and body to 
the comfort and ease and safety of the one person whom 
she loved supremely. 

She was particularly thankful to be remaining then, for he 
was decidedly more restless that night than any other which 
she had spent there. And she could generally contrive, for 
the time at least, to see what he wished and soothe him. 
He had not the slightest idea evidently who she was: 
sometimes he called her " Mrs. Ross," sometimes by other 
names, unknown to her — as though he fancied that he was 
speaking to some of those with whom he was associated 
in his ordinary business. But there was no raving or vio- 
lence ; only quiet dreamy words, when he spoke at all 

A little earlier on that evening she had been going down 
stairs, when she nearly stumbled over a little figure at the 
top of the dark narrow staircase. 

" Eh, Francie, what are ye doin' there ?" 
" Hoo's he keepin', Sister ? Is he ony bit better ?" 
" Eh, I could not say, Francie. He's varry ill. Ye'll be 
sorry, I believe, my boy ?" 

Francie, already in a tearful frame of mind, broke out 
into sobs. " I want to see him ! I want to see him !" 
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" Ye're best not, Francie, lad. It would only make ye 
more sorry to see him. He wouldna ken ye." 

"I want to see him," repeated Francie passionately. 
"He came aye to see me fan I was lyin'. He was so 
good, so good to me ! Div let me in just one wee meenitie, 
Miss Don — I mean Sister. I winna disturb him ony." 

" Would yer mother like it ?" Isie said. 

" Eh yes. It couldn't hurt me, fan I've had the fivva: 
myser." 

"Come awa' then — ^'s quiet's ye can," and she led 
Francie through the little outer room, once his constant 
haunt, past his old friend the harmonium, into the sleeping 
apartment. 

Mr. Allardyce was lying as usual with his face turned 
away from the open side of the bed, when they went in, 
Francie treading as lightly as a small boy in heavy boots 
can tread. Francie stole up to the bedside in silence, and 
gazed for sotne moments at the face of his unconscious 
mend. Then he turned to Isie, whispering, 

" Is he waur than I was ?" 

"I dinna freely ken, Francie. Ye'd been oot o' yer 
senses too, I suppose ?" 

" Eh ay. I was aff my head a'thegither ye ken, and 
spoke trash — and fan Eydie cam' to see me I never kent, 
and I bad' him gae 'wa', 'cos I'd thocht he was the hairald 
Angel come to tak' me. And after syne, fan I grew better," 
(Francie was still whispering eagerly,) " I dreamed a dream 
about a kyre of angels, and I sa' him there in white robes, 
and palms in his hand. I was frightened then it was meant 
that I was to dee — but noo — Sister — I've been thinkin' — does 
it mean him f his voice sank, awestruck. 

" I could not say," said the Sister, her heart sinking with 
a sudden recollection of her own strange dream long ago — 
the dazzling surplice, the face of awful calm, her own black 
dress. She had a good deal of disposition to the old High- 
land superstition regarding dreams and " frets," though her 
faith rose superior to it practically. 

" Fan folks is too good to live they aye dees, dinna they?" 
Francie said. 

" I would not say that, dear. Nene can be ower good to 
live 's long's the Lord has work for him to do. And the 
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best that ever lived was nae ower good when he came to 
die, ye may be sure." 

"I'm maist frightened Eydie was ower good — 'deed I 
think he was goodtr than ony other I ken. I'm sure Mr. 
Wood often looks gey an* ill-natur'd, but he never dis. An* 
ye ken," said Francie with one of his sharp precociously 
wise looks, "Eydie's never fou, upon market-days or ony 
other — ^an' he never bans, or says ill words. There was a 
mon, I mind, stoppit here lang syne — ^mother aye pit me oot 
o* the road fan he came home. He lived at the station like 
Eydie — ^and he aften came home and made an awfu' like 
din, and called bad words at mother, if she was her lane. 
And syne he went awa*; and fan Mr. Allardyce cam* I 
mind he was aye so quiet and good-natiur'd, and lat me 
intil his room to hear him play, or ever we commenced wi' 
the kyre. Eh, I canna want him ! I thocht it would be 
sair fan he should gyang awa' fra this, but I was aye to ging 
myser ye ken, to be apprenticed i' the toon fan I was aid 
enough, and thocht I wad aye stop near-hand him — but 
gin he dies, fat will I do. Sister?" and the tears came 
afresh. 

" We'll be to think so happy's he'll be," said Isie, with a 
strong effort to keep from tears herself; "and I think, dear, 
yeVe stopped long enough here, eynoo. Ye can mind 
upon him when ye say your prayers, ye ken — and try and 
follow the good example he's aye set ye. If it's nae the 
Lord's good pleasure to raise him up again, ye must com- 
fort yourself with thinking it's best for him — and look for- 
ward to meetin' him one day in the angels' kyre." 

And then she was forced to take poor Francie by the 
shoulders and put him out of the room, for he stood there 
sobbing and would not move. 

It was only another testimonial to Edmund AUardyce's 
simple goodness and kindness of heart that he had so won 
the affections of his little pupil. 

But Sister Isie felt as she sat down to watch beside him, 
that it was indeed no wonder that those who came in daily 
contact with him should love him and be loth to part with 
that genial presence. The step and the face and the voice 
that had been her sunshine for so long — how could they be 
but sunshine to others also ? What wonder that those who 
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lived beneath the same roof with him, who saw him in his 
going out and coming in, who were gladdened by his friendly 
words and kindness and sympathy, should weep, as for a 
blood relation, at the thought of losing him ? To her simple 
^thful mind, unswerving from its loyalty to its one only 
ideal of manly perfection, it seemed as incomprehensible 
that any one, seeing and knowing Edmund Allardyce, 
should be able to help loving him, as that one living in the 
light of the sun, should fail to love and admire and enjoy its 
warmth and brightness. 

If he got well! Isie asked herself sometimes how she 
should bear it? After the long time of unconscious de- 
pendence on her, the recognition, the gradual recovery — 
and then? He would be grateful to her — ^just ordinsiily 
grateful, in his own kind friendly way, and he would make 
a thankoffering to S. Magnus' Home, and he would go his 
way, and she hers. They might never even meet again. 
No doubt Isie might have to go through something that 
would be, inwardly to herself, very hard. But the other 
alternative — to see the strong vigorous useful young life 
cut off in its prime — she could bear to think of still less. 
She longed, with all the fervoiu* of her affectionate unselfish 
disposition, to see him raised up again to life and hope and 
vigour ; and to think that she, with God's blessing, had had 
her humble part in his recovery. Perhaps in years to come 
he might marry : nothing more likely, as he grew older, 
more practical, less romantic. ''And though I dinna ken 
the woman that I would think a'thegither good enough for 
him, I ken he canna but make a good choice — and I'll be 
right prood to see it," said Isie bravely to herself. "Gin 
h^s well and happy, Fm nae to wish for ony other thing. 
Ill see it fra a distance, and rejoice and pray for him. I'll 
see his children maybe — ^and ken their names — for if they 
live in the town I'm sure he'll bring them to S. Magnus' to 
be baptized." 

The next morning brought Isie a letter from the Mother 
Superior, enclosing a foreign one: the latter from Nellie 
O^ the orphan girl who had gone out with Christina. The 
Mother said she forwarded it, knowing that Isie would be 
interested in reading it ; " and perhaps if poor Mr. Allardyce 
is wdl enough to think of an3rthing he may like to hear how 

o 
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she fulfilled her trust, as I think the young woman with 
whom she sailed was the wife of a friend of his'' (what a 
singular version of the story the good Mother had taken 
up !) " Poor thing, she has had a most mournful arrivaL" 
Isie opened the letter with interest, and read as follows : 

" Honoured Mother, 

" I write according to promise to let you know how 
I am getting on, I have never got written before though I 
had intended to, I hope this finds you as it leaves me at 
present in good health, also the Sisters and all the girls. I 
have got a real good place, nurse to four children and wait 
on the lady, I like this fine and I think I will do real well 
and not seek home at present, with thanks to you and Sis- 
ters and the kind gentleman that paid my passage and outfit, 
for all the trouble about me. Now I must teU you about 
my poor first mistress such a time as she had, her husband 
is dead and she is away, but I do not think she be to live 
long, she was very poorly all the way, I was bad myself with 
the sea-sickness but I grew better, I was real sorry for her, 
whiles I thought I would not see her to the end of the 
voyage, she was so weak and ill. I think she had come 
through a heap of trouble though she never said what, she 
was very anxious about her husband, whiles she talked 
strangelike, one day she said to me Nellie if ever you love 
a good man and he loves you, never trifle with him. And 
one day when she seemed very low and poorly she said, 
Nellie if ever you see the gentleman that engaged you for 
me tell him how I bless him. YouVe been a comfort to 
me, Nellie. I don't know what I would have done my lone 
she said. Well at last we got to Melbourne and she was 
growing very impatient, a number of people came on board 
to meet their friends, but none for her. I tried to comfort 
her all I was able, I said mam likely he's been kept, for 
he was a doctor and we know they is often called away, 
she kept saying. Oh he's not here he's not here, at last a 
man came in about speering for Mrs. Dr. Milne, she's here 
I said, here's a dreadful thing happened, he said. Dr. Milne 
got a fall from his horse last night, was brought home in- 
sensible, not like to live many hours. She just gave the 
awfulest scream, I thought she would have dropped, but 
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she did not, all she said was, take me to him, and she went 
off straight with the person who brought the news and I 
followed the best way I could with what I could carry. 
Her poor husband died that night not hours after we ar- 
rived. When all was over she came to where I was and 
says O Nellie, she says, he did know me I'm sure he 
did know me before he went ; and then poor thing she broke 
down altogether and went on in the awfulest way I ever 
saw. 

" I could hardly tell you how we got through that time 
but she had a deal of business to mind with his lawyer, and 
when all things was settled she tells me we was needing to 
part for she be to get some service for herself forbye keep- 
mg a servant. Had it not been so I would have been 
rwd glad to have stopped with her, for she was always very 
kind to me. She seemed scarce fit to do for herself let 
alone for another, but she had such a spirit, and in less than 
a three week she had engaged herself with a lady as maid. 
The lady left Melbourne soon after and whether they be 
still in the country or not I know not, but I do think Mrs. 
Milne be not long for this world whatever and I only hope 
she will be thrown with them as will be kind to her." 

Sister Isobel's tears were falling fast when she reached this 
part of her letter. The remainder of it only referred to 
Nellie Ogg^s own concerns and prospects; and Isie sat 
thinking of the Strange sad fate of her old neighbour, the 
mournful end to her " grand" marriage, with its long trial and 
desertion : the poor forsaken, delicate wife, after her years 
of worse than widowhood, travelling so far in her frail health 
to find herself at last a widow indeed. 

And she might have been Edmund Allardyce's wife ! 
Ah ! how nearly a widow too, at this very same time, Isie 
thought as she looked at the calm handsome manly young 
&ce that was becoming daily more worn and wasted and 
death-like. She might have been sitting here, in Isie's very 
place, watching and waiting and praying. It would have 
been a fearful trial : but what a blessed hope and what 
Messed memories even his death would leave behind to 
console those who loved him best ! 

And then another strange thought stole into Isie's mind 
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as she sat and pondered. Christina's husband was dead 
She might not die, after alL She might live to come home. 
They might meet, in after years. And Isie found herself 
wondering how they would meet — if ever they did meet 
again — as free man and woman ! 

But the chance of Edmund Allardyce living even to hear 
what had befallen his old love seemed very shadowy now — 
whatever her chance might be. The tedious wearing fever 
went on, from day to day, and from week to week, with 
little change. He never seemed fully conscious, or aUve to 
what was passing aroimd him. The doctor said nothing 
more could be done than what they were doing: Sister 
Isobel's was " the perfection of nursing," he told Femytofts, 
when he came back at the end of another week. Poor 
Femies was very low-spirited at that time. He came bring- 
ing more grapes, and jelly, and wine— everything in short 
that he could think of as likely to be of use. He would 
spare neither trouble nor expense, if he could do any good 
to Edmund ; and I believe he would have given his broad 
acres and well-filled byres, all his favourite prize short-horns 
and polls, if thereby he could have purchased the restora- 
tion of his bonnie young brother. He thanked Isie for her 
care and attention, in a quiet subdued humble way that 
touched her heart. " I'm sure y^re deein' weel," he said. 
" But it'll be a right sair fecht gin he win through. He 
minds me terrible upo' my father." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
s. adamnan's day. 

SADAMNAN'S Day was drawing near : the day so long 
• and anxiously looked forward to by Mr. Wood and 
his choir, and those who were most interested in the services 
of the Church generally. Francie Ross in particular, who 
had at one time so much feared being unable to do his part 
on the festal occasion, was now as well and hearty as ever. 
But his feelings with regard to the wished-for festival were 
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very different when it actually drew near, from what he had 
expected. When he was told that " peer Eydie AUardyce" 
was not any better — that there was not the slightest chance 
of his being at his post, whatever others might be, Francie 
burst into a storm of childish tears and sobs. " They canna 
hae the Festival wantin' him — they maunna hae't," he went 
on, with a warmth of feeling and forgetfulness of his own 
wishes that did him credit. 

It was not from any want of feeling for his choirmaster 
that Mr. Wood resolved on carrying out his intentions with 
regard to the Dedication Feast. He felt on the contrary, 
very little heart for it, but he judged that it would not be 
right for the sake of one to give up the observance of the 
festival, which he had for some years now revived. Besides, 
his arrangements had long been made : the Bishop of the 
diocese had promised to preach, and some neighbouring 
clergy to give their assistance ; and so, with what heart they 
mi^t, the choir practised the hymns and chants, and some 
of the ladies of the congregation decorated the church, and 
Mr. Wood gave out the course of intended services, feeling 
that at any rate it was what Edmund himself would have 
wished him to do. 

S. Adamnan's Day was looked forward to now by him 
and Isie, and others who were watching the course of Mr. 
Allardyce's illness, for another reason. It was the twenty- 
first day since that illness began. And the doctor had said 
that the fever would probably run for that time — three weeks 
— and about the twenty-first day there would be a change. 
Those who watched from day to day and hour to hour had 
little hope, but that there could be but one change now, 
and that the last. 

He had reached that condition of pitiable weakness which 
is in itself sufficient suffering, without the addition of local 
pain ; that weakness which is most painful of all to witness 
when the subject of it is a large strong man. For days he 
had been unable to raise his hand to his head, or to turn 
himself; and indeed seemed only kept alive by Sister IsobePs 
assiduous care. She never omitted an opportunity of ad- 
ministering nourishment or cordial, even when many would 
have considered it useless to disturb him. Night and day 
she was equally on the alert, unremitting, it seemed abso- 
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lutely untiring, in her afifecdonate and conscientious atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Wood often wondered how her slight and apparently 
delicate frame bore the fetigue and want of sleep which her 
charge entailed. Mrs. Ross gave her a mattress on the 
floor in the sick-room, on which she occasionally, for a short 
time, enjoyed the repose of at least lying flat, even if she 
did not sleep. But she would never, as the crisis drew 
nearer, allow any one to relieve her vigil, or give up her 
post even for a quarter of an hour ; though both Mr. Wood 
and Mrs. Ross often begged her to let them divide the night 
work with her. It seemed as if she had forgotten the need 
of sleep altogether : as if the brave strong loving spirit 
was able, for the time at least, to support entirely the weak 
frame without the ordinary refreshments necessary to human 
nature. 

Mr. Wood went to his festival services feeling very 
anxious. He could have wished the Dedication to have 
fallen on any other day but this, as he would not willingly 
have left his friend for an hour. But the fore part of the 
day brought little change in the patient. The doctor said 
that he was very much reduced : he greatly feared there 
might not be sufficient strength to rally after the turn of the 
fever. Mr. Wood came in between his services, and prayed, 
and watched, but without any apparent consciousness on 
the part of the invalid. And Isie, as she sat afterwards 
alone beside him, began to fear, that, as is sometimes the 
case, he would pass away in the same state, without looking 
up or recognizing any one again. 

She sat and watched, with a sad anxious heart, the still 
death-like form, the open, handsome face, once so bright 
and healthful, now worn and pale, the clear eyes, half open, 
glazed and dull, the lips black with fever. She had done 
her very utmost for him, but it seemed of no avail. She 
would have given her own life to save him ; and he would 
never know, never look at her consciously, never recognize 
by word, or look, or sign, her long and devoted care. 

But a recognition came to her at last, and it came on this 
wise. 

It was in the evening : after Mr. Wood had gone to his 
third service, the choral evensong, the attractive service of 
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the day. Isie was alone with her charge. She was stand- 
ing over him, bathing his temples, an operation which he 
always seemed to find grateful, when all at once he opened 
his eyes wide and met hers, and she knew that conscious- 
ness had returned, and that in that look he recognized her. 

"Has he come back?" were his first words, spoken 
scarcely above a whisper. 

"Who is it?" she asked, bending down to catch the 
answer. 

" Mr. Wood. He went Tor's thmgs — and he was nae to 
be long. Did he come, and me sleepin* ?" 

" He has been often to-day. He is in church just now." 

" He*^ been and gone — ^and I've missed it !" 

" He winna be long. He'll be as soon's ever the church 
comes out, I'm sairtain." 

" Will he give me the Sacrament syne ?" 

" Eh ay— I'm sure he will." 

"Is it nae ower late? It's dark — dark — I dinna see 
onything. . . ." 

He stopped, very faint and distressed. Isie was terribly 
fiightened. Often as she had witnessed death, she felt as 
if die would rather anything than that he should die now, 
alone with her : especially with that earnest wish unfulfilled. 
She tried to revive him : presently with a start and a 
quiver he cried, " I'm goin' — without That — I'm nae for- 
given. I'm sinkin' down into the darkness ! Haud me — 
haud me up !" 

Tenderly and deftly Isie put her slight arm under the 
broad shoulders and raised him, as she had done many 
times without his knowing it. Leaning over the awkwardly 
placed bed, supporting the man's large fi*ame with one arm, 
and turning herself roimd to shift the pillows with the other, 
Isie was momentarily conscious of a sharp catch of pain 
through her back and side which almost took away her 
breath ; but she did not heed it. She placed him as easily 
as she could, and tended him till the faintness passed off 
again, and he opened his eyes with a whisper, "Has he 
never come ?" 

^ " Nae yet." In the most trying moments of her life 
hitherto Isie had never suffered so keenly as now when she 
met the dumb look of disappointment in the pathetic eyes. 
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" But the good Lord can hear ye, He can make it up to ye. 
He winna leave ye nor forsake ye I" she added earnestly. 

"WinnaHe?" 

The eyes closed once more, and the moments that fol- 
lowed were full of intense anxiety to the watcher. He 
was almost pulseless ; his hands and feet deadly cold. Sister 
Isie went to the head of the stair, and called Mrs. Ross. 

Some time back, Mrs. Ross had fully intended going to 
one of the festival services of which Francie was aiways 
talking ; but the present state of circumstances had altered 
her mind. She would have had no heart to go out for 
pleasure when her poor lodger was " just at dyin' :" besides 
that she would not have felt it right to leave Sister Isie 
alone in the house with the dying man. So after Ross and 
the apprentice, when their hours of work were over, had 
sauntered out to see " fat was deein' at the chaipel," Mrs. 
Ross sat still in the room below, with her door " aff the 
sneck -} case be that Sister Isie should cry upon her." She 
was upstairs in a moment now. 

" Eh, he's gone !" she cried under her breath, as she saw 
the deathlike face; but Isie shook her head, saying quickly, 
" Fetch me some hot-water bottles as quick as ye're able, 
please, Mrs. Ross." 

Mrs. Ross hastened to fulfil the request, and quickly re- 
turned with the hot-water bottles, with which they surrounded 
the chill motionless frame, "but I doubt," she whispered 
with tearful eyes, "we'd have as good tiyin to pit heat 
intil a corp, for he'll never be warm mair." 

"Whisht ye, Mrs. Ross," whispered Isie, "he kens fat 
ye say." 

" Has he spoken any ?" 

" Just a few words — and speered for Mr. Wood. I canna 
leave him a moment. — ^Would ye be as kind as step down 
the road, and meet Mr. Wood as the chapel comes out — ^it 
canna be long now — and ask him to come straight, and to 
bring his things for the Celebration along wi' him? — he 
winna know to do it else." 

"Eh, I'll go at once," said Mrs. Ross. "But 'deed. 
Sister, I dinna think ye should seek to disturb him for ony- 
thmg now, further than just a prayer, may be. He's at his 

* Latch. 
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very last push, peer fella, and we maun just leave him to 
the Lord's maircy, wha ken's that he's aye been a right 
livin' and a Christian young man," Mrs. Ross pleaded, as 
she went, leaving Isie quite alone. 

What moments were those that followed, as Isie knelt on, 
in an agony of silent prayer, chafing the nerveless hands, 
one by one. There was not a sound in the room, except 
that slow, scarce audible breathing; not a sound in the 
empty house, usually so stirring with sewing machines ; not 
a foot-fall in the street outside. Mrs. Ross's words seemed 
to have fallen like a leaden weight upon her heart, crushing 
out the last remnants of hope. 

She listened with impatience, growing each moment more 
painful, for Mr. Wood's arrival : the time seemed almost 
endless to her ; but at length she heard the quick footstep 
below, the welcome opening of the house door. 

She stepped noiselessly forward and met him in the outer 
room. 

" He's just in life," she whispered, " but conscious, and 
oh, so sore needin' ye to celebrate— if ye could think it 
would be possible, sir !" 

Mr. Wood hastened on, with the few habitual words of 
pastoral greeting; then with evident emotion, he bent down 
over the sick man : " AUardyce ! AUardyce, my dear friend ! 
^"m here — can you hear me ? can you follow me ?" 

There was a quiver of eyelids and lips, and then Edmund 
looked up with a smile. " Thank God ! I'm ready now, 
sir." 

The priest turned to Isie. " Immediately — not a mo- 
ment to lose. I have everything here. Raise him up a 
little more, if you can." 

The preparations were soon made : in a voice controlled 
forcibly, calm from excess of feeling, Mr. Wood went through 
the holy Office : fearing from moment to moment, that he 
for whom it was administered, would scarcely live to the 
completion of the rite. 

It was ended at length : and the trembling spirit still lin- 
gered. Sister Isobel sat at the head of the bed, supporting 
die sufferer in her arms, as she had been obliged to do 
through the service. "You might lay him down now," 
Mr. Wood said, " I will place the pillow." 
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" No," she answered quietly, " I winna stir him eynow. 
I think he likes to feel my ann roimd him; ifs moie 
sickerer-like.^ But now, sir, as you're here yell be as kind 
as put out a little o' his port wine, and I'll may be get him 
to tak* a spooniefiil, with my free hand" 

" Of course. But it seems almost sinful to disturb him. 
Sister — it can do no real good." 

" While he breathes there's hope," said Isie, turning her 
dear eyes on Mr. Wood with a look almost of reproach : 
and he obeyed her, watching anxiously, as she made the 
attempt, and at length succeeded. She had seen before the 
immense importance of watching the critical turn of the 
fever — of keeping up the little strength there might yet re- 
main : and it seemed as if she was determined to save him 
— ^to fight hand to hand with death, and not to yield an 
inch till she was forced to own the contest useless. 

Mr. Wood thought he had never seen anything like her 
devotion and assiduity. He sat up and shared the vigil, 
all night : reading and praying at intervals. Again and 
again, at Isie's bidding, he poured out the wine or the medi- 
cine, for she never relinquished her post ; again and again 
she administered it, with gentle loving perseverance. At 
last, however, it seemed as if she must give in, and acknow- 
ledge herself conquered. 

" Quite useless," Mr. Wood said at length, with a quic^ 
sad shake of the head, while two hot tears dropped from his 
eyes, as he took the spoon from her hand. " He is going 
very peacefully. Let us pray." And then he said the words 
of commendation for the departing spirit; and knelt on, 
long after they were spoken, in silent prayer : his tears com- 
ing fast now for the friend whom, in spite of the differences 
of birth, education, and nationality, he had loved and leant 
on more than any other. So the day broke gradually upon 
them : the bright fresh September morning, clear and calm 
and mild, as the Scotch September usually is. Sister Isobel 
had not changed her position for hours. The perspiration 
stood on her brow : if she had thought about it, she would 
have found the pain and stiffness in her back almost 
unendurable; but she never felt it then. She was pray- 
ing, with her whole soul; yet present in mind, watchfiil, 

* Securer. 
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never for a moment unconscious that the form which rested 
in her arms was breathing always — faintly, but breathing still. 

Very early the doctor came in. He bent down over the 
sick man, felt the pulse silently : listened to the breathing 
for a few moments ; then he looked at Mr. Wood. 

" That's natural sleep," he said. " I thought it was coma, 
but it's perfectly natural. He has passed the turn of the fever ; 
and if this lasts it is just possible that he may live." 

Mr. Wood looked across at his companion watcher, with 
a glad wondering glance of sympathy. But Isie's commun- 
ings were not on earth. Her pure sweet face raised, her 
lai^e clear eyes uplifted, she was pouring out her whole 
heart's tribute of gratitude to her Father in Heaven. 

Just then the first beam of the morning sun came slant- 
ing into the little room, right upon the head of the bed, 
lighting up the two faces so strangely brought into contrast : 
the man's, pure and peaceful as a sleeping child's; the 
woman's, ^xed, rapt, adoring. 

Mr. Wood had travelled abroad, he had seen many of the 
fairest, most wondrous creations of the greatest of ancient 
painters. But anything more wonderfully striking than this 
living picture — ^this bit of light and shade — in the humble 
bed-chamber of the little Scotch village lodging, he had 
never beheld in his life, and felt that he should never be- 
hold again. 



CHAPTER IX. 
"are ye happy?" 



I( 



IF he recovers, he owes his life, under Providence, to his 
own temperate habits, and your attention." 
So said the doctor, later in the forenoon of the same day, 
as he stood with Sister Isobel and the clergyman, watching 
the patient, who was sleeping calmly and soundly. Isie 
had at length ventured, with Mr. Wood's help, to lay him 
back gently upon the pillows ; and it had not disturbed his 
repose. 
She seemed to have no words in which to reply, or to 
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express her thankfulness. She stood in a sort of trance : 
and when the doctor addressed her, though tears of grati- 
tude and relief rose to her eyes, and her Up quivered, she 
remained silent 

'^ Sister Isobd ought to take some rest herself, now, should 
she not ?" said Mr. Wood. " She has sat up without inter- 
mission all night'' 

'* Ay, most imdoubtedly," said the doctor. " Yell have 
yerself done out altogether. Sister. Just go you into the 
next room, and lie down and try and sleep for an hour." 

" I'm nae willing to leave him, doctor — ^yet" 

" Dinna be afraid of him, Sister. That sleep's more worth 
to him than food or medicine either, and ye needna seek to 
disturb him now, though he sleep for hours." 

So at length Isie allowed herself to be persuaded to lie 
down in the next room, for the first time for weeks : Mrs. 
Ross, only too delighted to take her place and sit down 
beside " peer Eydie," promising to call her when she was 
wanted. 

" Turn again then unto thy rest, O my soul : for the Lord 
hath rewarded thee." The words seemed to echo in Sister 
Isobel's heart, as she stretched herself calmly and restfiilly 
upon the sofa in the front room. She seemed unable to ex- 
press the thankful relief which she felt : it was too great, even 
for connected words of thanksgiving. She was very weary, 
in body and mind both, after the long tension of the nighf s 
vigil : but she felt now as if her work and her faith were re- 
warded, her earnest prayer granted. She did not then think 
of or fear the chance of a relapse, the slendemess of the 
hope on which she rested. Neither did she dread the 
lengthened convalescence, and the subsequent parting, and 
the blankness that would fall upon her life when this task 
should be ended. It was enough for her then, in her calm 
weariness, to know that the great danger was past, the comer 
turned — ^her efforts so far blest with success : her patient 
resting in that health-giving healing slumber, not at present 
needing her; and that she might lie down and take for 
once the rest she required, without depending on her own 
vigilance to awaken her. 

She fell asleep sweetly, and slept for nearly an hour; 
when Mrs. Ross's footstep roused her, and she saw the good 
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woman bending over her with a smiling face. " I'm sweer 
to disturb ye, Sister, but our mannie's stirrin*, and I didna 
know what he was to get, so I thought it was best to come 
to ye at once. He's had a fine sleep, and never made a 
mudge till now," added Mrs. Ross, as proudly as if it was 
all owing to her own watchful presence. "YeVe had a 
bit o' a sleep too, Sister. Eh, what's adee ?" as Isie having 
jumped up suddenly, put her hand to her side with a catch 
of her breath. 

" Oh, nothing — ^just a sort o* a stitch," she said with a 
laugh. " I'm stiff with the sittin', I suppose," and she rose 
up and went into the bedroom, where Mr. Allardyce, now 
awakened, was looking round, languidly enough, but with 
the conscious look, unlike what they had seen for long. 

Isie went at once to prepare some food, but Mrs. Ross 
could not resist the satisfaction of speaking to the patient, 
seeing that she was recognized. " Ye'U feel yerself a bittie 
better eynow, Eydie, after yon fine sleep," she said, patting 
him gently on the shoulder, as if he was a baby. " How 
do ye think yersel' noo ? Ye're not any pained ?" 

" No— -but I'm just so weak," said poor Edmund faintly. 

" In coorse, ye be to be that," said Mrs. Ross, still patting 
insensibly. " Dinna ye mind hoo Francie — ^" but here Isie 
put a warning hand authoritatively on Mrs. Ross's arm, and 
came up with her cup and spoon. Isie knew poor Mrs. 
Ross's failing too well, and the need of great quietness for 
the patient. " Ay, there's yer nursie with something right 
nice to ye," Mrs. Ross said. "So I'se just awa' i' the 
meantime. And gin ye want me. Sister, ye'U just cry doon 
the stair," and away she went. 

So a day or two passed, and there was no relapse, and 
the doctor said Mr. Allardyce was mending gradually : he 
was very weak, and would require the greatest care and 
attention for long ; but there was every reason to hope now. 
His natural disposition, as well as his sober and regular life 
hitherto, was greatly in his favour. As Mrs. Ross had said 
he was " right easy :" his was one of those calm placid 
characters that takes little things quietly, and accepts 
greater trials without undue discomfiture and impatience. 
All through his illness, even when he was quite imcon- 
sdous, this had been evident : now that his senses had re- 
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turned, it was the same. He took all that he was given 
gratefully, did all that he was told meekly ; speaking little, 
asking for little, complaining not at alL 

The doctor told Mr. Wood that they were the best pa- 
tient and the best nurse together that he had ever seen ; 
that they ought to make a good recovery of it ; though it 
would be tedious, " and I'll not say the hardest part of your 
work is over yet, Sister," he said one day cheerfiilly to Isie. 
" But when ye find him getting right Ul-natured, ye may 
comfort yerself with thinking that it's the best possible 
symptom." 

At present, however, that excellent symptom was wanting. 
Mr. Allardyce slept a good deal for some days, and troubl^ 
himself very little with what was passing around him. 
About the fifth day after the turn of his illness, Isie and 
Mrs. Ross, to the great pride and voluble satisfaction of 
the latter, got him raised up a litde in bed for one of his 
meals ; as Mrs. Ross, who had been specially anxious about 
the proceeding, said, " just to mak' him think himsel' some 
better." 

" And awat ye dinna look that dreidfu' ill ava — dis he. 
Sister ?" she said, drawing back a bit to look at him. He 
was not so much changed as a person often is after so 
severe an illness, at least in the face ; though the face was 
very pale and narrow compared to what it had been, and 
the eyebrows and hair looked much darker by contrast 

" He's well enough considerin', but I'm not to begin 
boastin'," was Isie's quiet rejoinder. 

" Awat, his brother '11 be right prood fan he comes again," 
said Mrs. Ross. " Well, well, I never expeckit to see ye 
sit up even so much, Mr. Allardyce," she went on address- 
ing him. " And I can assure ye, there's a body here that 
ye canna say too much to, for what ye owe till her ye'll 
never ken, an' if it werena for her I dinna believe ye'd have 
come through it. Ye'd need to be real grateful to Sister 
Isie as long's ye live, Eydie Allardyce." 

"Tut tut," said Isie, abruptly. "Mr. Allardyce kens 
I'm only deein' my duty and nae wantin' thanks. I'll have 
thanks enough when I see him better," she added, half to 
herself. 

Mr. Allardyce took no notice of Mrs. Ross's hint just 
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then. But a little later, after she had left the room, and 
Isie having given him his tea, was sitting beside him, he 
suddenly asked, 

" How long have ye been here. Sister?" 

" Between a three and four weeks," she answered. 

" Have I been lyin' so long ?" 

" Ay indeed have ye, Mr. Allardyce." 

*' It's strange. I dinna mind. I dinna know when ye 
came. I mind upon something o' a practice for the Dedi- 
cation Festival — is it by ?" 

" Eh yes. It was the night ye began to mend first." 

" I am gettin' better, than ?" 

" Eh yes, ye*re a good bittie better." 

" I did not think I was to grow better," he said slowly 
and wearily. " I am so very weak." 

" Ye'll be a whilie yet that yell feel weak. But ye're aye 
mendin' some." 

"Ifs been a near thing, I doubt?" he said, looking 
searchingly into Isie's face. 

" Ay. I winna say but yeVe had a sair time, Mr. Allar- 
dyce, but with God's blessing we'll see ye strong again or 
long. Will ye get yerself laid down eynow ? ye're some 
£atiguet yon wye." 

" If you please," and Isie arranged him more restfuUy, in 
her quiet, skilful way. 

" Thanks," he said. " What wye did you come here to 
nurse me ?" 

" I was bidden come — Mother sent me," answered Isie, 
simply. " I often go out nursing." 

"Ye do? Isn't it right strange to her till have sent ye 
to the old place, and to an old friend ?" 

" May be," said Isie, in the same quiet tone. " But she 
couldn't have sent any other body, when Mr. Wood tele- 
graphed — so I was just to do the best I could." 

" Ye've been real kind." Then after a short pause, " The 
Mother, has she ever got word from yon girl, do ye know?" 

" From Nellie Ogg ? Yes, she wrot once to Mother." 

" They'd made it out, than ?" 

" Yes. But Mrs. Mil's away from Melbourne, and Nellie's 
got another place eynow." 

" I ken. She's dead. Ye needna fear to tell me." 
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" No, Mr. Allardyce. I never heard she was deid. She 
wasna deid when Nellie wrot, whatever." 

" But what then ? Did she get him ?" 

" I'm fear'd she only got him to lose him. He's deid — 
through an accident — just after she landed." 

'' MiV dead !" he said in a low awestruck tone of astonish- 
ment. " Lord, have mercy !" the last words were uttered 
below his breath. He lay for some time after silent ; Isie 
feared a good deal shocked and startled by the tidings. 
She had spoken out quietly, feeling that such a course was 
safer than keeping him in suspense, or fancying what was 
not the case. 

" What way did he die?" he asked at length. 

" A fall from his horse." 

" Ay, I well believe that. It hasna been Maggie," he 
said, quaintly. " I've seen him often, that if it hacLoa been 
for the sense of yon poor ill-guided^ beast o' a mare, he'd 
never have got home safe. But what's become oiherl She's 
no frien's there." 

"She's got a situation, Nellie says, wi' a lady. And 
they've left the place, and she disna know more. She hadna 
been well left, and she be to put Nellie away, and seek 
work till hersel'." 

" She ! but she was nae fit for't. She was real ill when / 
saw her," said Edmund, greatly moved. " Eh ! poor thing, 
what she'll have suffered — and now, to be her lone among 
strangers — she that was so petted and made o', in her own 
home." 

" She's may be with them 'at '11 be good till her," said 
Isie, gently. " It was a lady took her." 

" May be. We dinna know. She's come through trouble 
enough, whatever. God knows, I wouldna ha' let trouble 
light upon her if I could have helped it, had she belonged 
to me. I'd have cut oflf my right hand to help her, but 
she'd put herself away fra' my helpin', ye see — and all I 
could do was to keep out o' the way." 

" She's in the Lord's Hands, ye ken, Mr. Allardyce," 
said Isie, gently. " We must trust His maircy, and we can 
pray for her. He can tak' care o' her." 

" Awat I have prayed for her. He kens." And then he 

^ Ill-guided, = ill-used. 
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did not speak for some time. But Isie saw that he was 
much aflfected : that his eyelashes were wet with tears, and 
his face working with emotion, which he was too weak to 
control, too weak to put up his hands to hide. She felt that 
it was truest kindness to leave him unnoticed ; so she turned 
away, and occupied herself in putting by her cups and 
saucers and moving gently about the room, till having 
finished and finding him still uneasy and agitated, she went 
quietly up to him. 

" Mr. AUardyce, ye're not to be vexin' yerself, and puttin' 
yerseP worse," she said gently, putting her hand on his 
shoulder. "Whatll the doctor say to me, for tellin' ye 
things to vex ye?" 

" Let him say. Ye couldn't but tell me — unless ye'd told 
me a lie." 

" No, I thought that. But ye winna fret eynow. It 
canna do ony good." 

" No, no. I know that well enough. I well believe she 
is at rest now. But if I only knew for sairtain — it would 
be less ill to bear than aye bein' in doubt — and thinkin' she's 
in trouble and none to help her." 

" She has One to help her mair nor we can do," said 
Sister Isobel. " And He's sent the trouble for her good, 
to win her till Himsel', may be." 

" It's not the loss so much," he said, " though she'll feel 
it a great shock. I doubt, though she'd found him, she'd 
never have been right happy with yon man. But to be 
alone in a strange land, and just to die, and likely none to 
help her and speak to her of good things." 

" The Lord can speak till her His ain wye," said Isie. 
" Ye must just leave her to His mercy, Mr. AUardyce — and 
'deed," for once asserting her professional authority, "I 
winna hae ye frettin' yerself, and gettin' a back turn and 
a', and I get the blame o't — ^just through ye speerin' 
questions at me that I was forced t' answer," she ended, 
assuming an aggrieved tone as the best way of quieting 
him. 

" Well, I shall just say no more," he answered meekly 
and wearily. " Yive no need to vex, whatever, Sister. It 
needna trouble you." 

The words, simple as they were, seemed to give Isie a 

p 
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sudden stab. How could she help being vexed at what 
troubled him f And then instinctively she tried to pluck 
the thought from her heart, and face her position. He was 
her patient — nothing more : her convalescent patient now. 
He was growing daily more independent of her : she was 
becoming daily less and less a part of his life. Very soon 
she would have to take leave of him — a calm, common- 
place leave — and perhaps never see him again, except 
casually. Why should his joys and sorrows trouble her, 
except as they bore upon his immediate state of health — 
least of all, why should he suppose that they would ? How 
was he to know by intuition that, under her forced profes- 
sional calmness, her heart was bleeding because his was 
anxious and troubled, her sympathies stirred to the utmost 
because he was in care about one who had been very dear 
to him ? Truly hers was an unselfish, generous love, but it 
did not the less wound her. She seemed then for the first 
time to realize what that future would be to which in the 
midst of deeper anxiety she had vaguely looked forward 
with a shrinking dread. 

And then it came into her mind to question whether, as 
matters stood, she ought not to leave him now. The im- 
portant part of her work was done. There would be a long, 
tedious time of convalescence, during which he would re- 
quire a good deal of ordinary waiting on, but which any one 
accustomed to nursing could perform as well as she. Sister 
Anne had been at home for a fortnight, and would take her 
place, she knew, at a moment's notice ; and Isie had a suffi- 
cient excuse for leaving, if she wanted one, in the constant 
pain and stiffness in her back which she had felt, off and on, 
since the night of the 23rd, and which she attributed to 
rheumatism. But then on the other hand, Mr. Allardyce 
was scarcely yet fairly out of danger : a little might upset 
him : he might dislike a change of attendance, and a 
stranger coming to him, now that he was getting more like 
himself in mind and feeling : he might not progress so 
favourably, and then Isie would " have reflections." No, it 
would be cowardly, she thought, to run away from her post 
now, because staying might entail a little extra pain to her- 
self. In the same Strength which had hitherto " led her on" 
she could and would bear it, and while her health and 
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power lasted she would cany on the work which had been 
given her to do. 

Isie fought out this little conflict, and came to this reso- 
lution in her heart, while she was sitting by the bedside 
knitting rapidly. The twilight was deepening, but she did 
not heed it. She was looking not at her pins, but straight 
before her, fixedly, abstracted. 

" Sister Isie." 

She started. She thought that her patient was asleep, he 
had been so quiet : and now she turned and saw in the dim 
light the clear eyes, under their long straight brows, fixed 
upon her, and she felt as if he had somehow been divining 
her thoughts. 

" Sister, what wye did ye start ?" 

" I didna know ye was awake, Mr. AUardyce. What 
bit?*' 

" Is she ben the room ?" 

" Who ?" asked Isie, with a sudden fear that he was 
wandering. 

" Mrs. Ross." 

" Eh no. There's no one here." 

" Sister," he said again, still looking fixedly at her, " Sister 
Isie, are ye happy ?" 

" Yes, Mr. AUardyce." 

Though she spoke calmly, Isie's cheeks glowed as her 
glance fell under the steady searching eyes. 

"Ye're not angry at me for askin'ye? I just thocht it 
one time, that ye weren't right happy. Do ye mind yon 
night at the gate of Upper Bank ?" 

Did Isie not " mind ?" She seemed to see the frosty sun- 
set sky, to hear the Ranna roaring hoarsely over the great 
boulders under the bridge. But she turned her face away 
and said nothing. 

" Maybe I shouldna speak of it," he went on. " But IVe 
often thocht of it, and been ill about tellin' ye — specially 
since yeVe been so varry good to me — that I was sorry if 
we'd misunderstood other, yon time." 

" Ye wasna needin' to be sorry," said Isie, with forced 
calmness. 

" 'Deed I think I was. I felt for ye very much, though 
it wasna in my power to help ye. Maybe I seemed hard 
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and unfeeling : but that was not nnr memzi^ Oorhenli 
winna force wi' us, and mine was vesnr sofc tben. Andt Jt 
ken. folks was always si»eaking abozn ns two : and diat nide 
it worvc fur both of us. I well bdierc And sme, I ivdl 
Ikt s(> sfjrr>' to think I'd spoilt any other bod|]r^ lifi^te 
wye mine was sy>oiled for me. Bnt vc mwr happf, SsUB, 
in your present life ?" 

Sister Ibobel's lip quivered* bm she forced haudk die toss 
whic h were almost choking her, thankful for the daiknes 
which concealed her face as she answered, 

•* \'es. I'm real happy." 

" Thank God," he said earnestlT. ** And reH forgive me^ 
Sister?' 

•* For^iive ye, Mr. AUardyce ? when I owe so Tany wsA 
to ye I I <:an never forget hoo much." 

*' I (linna know that yeVe very much to thank me fat 
I'd be real f^lad, of course, if any little word c^ mine Inl 
been any help to ye at any time, though I'm not desaiivii^ 
that it should.'' 

" Well it's real true," said Sister IsobeL " Ye was tyc 
varry kind — and ye helpit me more than ye knew." 

" It's well," lie said rather wearily. " At any rate I never 
deceived ye willingly. I ken there doesn't live the woman 
that can lay ///j/ to me." 

Isie knitted silently on in the darkness. And presendy 
he said, 

" Ye'U forgive me if I've said what's wrong. So s ye're 
happy now, it disna signifee — I'm not carin'. Mrs. Ross 
thinks I'm not grateful to ye — but she's wrong there. 
I can never repay what ye've been doin' for me. But 
please God I get right, I'll never forget what I owe to 
S. Magnus' Home all my life. And if I don't, my brother 
will see that what I wish is done. Ye said he'd been here 
often ?" 

" Yes. He's been every week. And I think he'll likely 
come to-morrow. It's his day generally." 

" I would like to see Jemmie." 

" He'll know a difference," said Isie. " But ye're sp^Jc^ 
ower much, Mr. AUardyce. Ye should rest yersel' anj" 

a sleep." 

'^ I am awful sleeoyju^" he admitted. " Ye mi| 
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me a prayer, if ye was willing. I suppose Mr. Wood winna 
be, eynow." 

Isie knelt down by him and said the evening prayers, in 
a quiet steady voice — saying the collects by heart. Before 
she had stopped, he was asleep : wearied out by his long 
talk, and his previous agitation. 

And Sister Isobel knelt on motionless and silent. 

" So long as ye're happy, it disna signifee !" that was 
what he had said, how he had disposed of her life's cross. 
Happy ! yes, she had spoken the truth then, for the time 
being. She had long ago accepted her lot, bowed her will 
to the irrevocable decree, and found peace in submission. 
But m the past three weeks a new happiness had been given 
to her. And she was happy — with that strange, painful sort 
of happiness, now, every day, every hour, every moment 
that she devoted to him, as she ministered to him and 
marked the gradual improvement under her care. But how 
when she should come to wish him good-bye ? 



CHAPTER X. 

FERNYTOFTS* INVITATION. 

" "P H, laddie, that's grand ! Fat d'ye think o' yersel' noo, 

-tlr come ?" 

The speaker was Ferny tofts, who had just landed his 
brother safely in the large arm-chair sent down by Mr. 
Wood from the parsonage, and amply blanketed and 
cushioned by Sister Isobel for the occasion. It was a week 
since the last recorded conversation had taken place ; and in 
that week Mr. Allardyce had been making the most of his 
time, and mending, the doctor said, " to a wish." 

It had been a week of great happiness and thankfulness 
to Isie ; although the shadow before her seemed to spread 
and deepen every day. She could not help it. It wrapped 
itself round her heart, whether she would or no. It was an 
outward feeling, exterior to herself, yet a part oi Yiet Xi^m^, 
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Fighting against it only seemed to make it worse ; so she 
had given that up and made up her mind to accept it 
There was no help for it. Those few weeks during which 
Edmund Allardyce had been her lawful charge, during 
which he had depended on her for his very existence, though 
without knowing it, had made him ten times more the r^ 
object of her heart's devotion than he had ever been in the 
old fanciful days. Isie had a natural turn for the sick and 
suffering : she could not nurse the poorest, roughest old 
man or woman, in the poorest street garret, without getting 
attached to her charge for the time being ; and she always 
made her patients love her. How then when the object of 
her care had been also the one single human being to 
whom all unconsciously her young heart's pure affection 
had been given ; whom, though she had relinquished all 
hope of a return to her affection, she had never been able 
quite to forget, who had been her one ideal, her humble 
hero of romance ? And he did not lose by a nearer view. 
She saw him in all his unconscious suffering, patient, gentle, 
pure and innocent in his wandering words, unmurmuring, 
easy to manage. She heard the physician's unhesitating 
testimony to his temperate life and habits hitherto, without 
which, they said, he would not have had the shadow of a 
chance of recovery. And when his consciousness returned, 
she had witnessed his sincere repentance and deep humble 
anxiety for forgiveness for his past sins of omission, and 
later — and this, perhaps, awakened her sympathies as much 
as anything — she saw that his own heart's grief had never 
been healed, and that that true heart had never swerved 
from its first though faithless love. She saw and felt all 
this, and that he was worthy to be loved ; and she could 
not " think shame" of having loved him and loving him 
still, come what might. 

On this particular day he had been allowed to make his 
first essay at sitting up in the chair. Femytofts had come 
early, and was anxious to assist in the undertaking. Of 
course Sister Isobel had her important share : she had 
dressed him, as far as the dressing went, having looked out 
his warmest and largest great-coat to serve as a dressing- 
gown. When all was ready, Fernies placed his broad sturdy 
shoulders under his brother's right arm, encircling him with 
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his own left, and gently, with sundry sotto voce exclamations 
of " Canny noo — tak' time, tak' time !" deposited him easily 
in the large chair, and stood regarding him with a glow of 
satisfaction on his expansive countenance. 

" Awat he does ye reel credit, mem," he said, looking 
gratefully at Isie. " I never thocht to a* seen him sittin' up 
yon wye again — I sanna say." 

And then Femies sat down beside his brother, and Sister 
Isobel retired into the background. She busied herself for 
a short time in making the bed, and quietly tidying up the 
room : then, seeing that Edmund was quite comfortable and 
wanted for nothing, she resolved to leave the room, divining 
that the brothers would like to have a talk together by 
themselves. 

"Ye dinna want anything eynow, Mr. Allardyce? I'm 
just goin' doon the stair to Mrs. Ross's a wee whilie. Gin 
ye want me, ye'U lat me know, please, sir," she added, look- 
mg at Ferny tofts. " I dinna think he would need to sit up 
ower long." 

" No, ye're quite right," said Femies. " But I'll keep a 
right look-out ower him for ye, mem — never fear." 

He looked at her, as she gave one anxious, wistful, part- 
ing glance at the pallid but untroubled face in the big chair ; 
and, being a keen reader of faces, he was struck by her ex- 
pression — so lovingly, tenderly anxious, like a wife or a 
mother: not the ordinary professional fussiness. And he 
noticed too that her face was very pale ; and as she turned 
* to go away there was a sort of twitch about her lips, as of a 
sudden catch of bodily pain. 

" I've quite lost my hairt to yon little nursie of yours, 
Eydie," said Femytofts, when they were alone. " And to be 
sure, fan I first sa' her, I thocht she'd be nae mair eese 
nor a child o' sax ! What she's deen for ye can never be 
richtly told, lad." 

" Ay, she's a fine creature," said Edmund in a calm tone 
of acquiescence, as if he was praising a prize cow. 

" Awat is she — I. dinna b'lieve Meary hersel' could ha' 
deen more to ye, though she'd ha' been real glad to 
ha' come. Hoo long's she stoppin' wi' ye— the little 
nun, eh?" 

"Well, I dinna rightly know. They've managed it a' 
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atween them — Mr. Wood and the Mother. I dinna think 
I'll need her much longer, whatever." 

" No, I would hope not Gin it keep good days yell get 
oot a drive, vera soon. And syne we'll get ye ower to the 
fairm and set ye up." 

" When all fear of infection's over," said Edmund. 

" I dinna think there's ony great danger o' that Ony 
wye, ye've plenty o' time. Ye winna be fit for work for a 
whilie yet." 

And then they sat for some time silently, for Edmund was 
not strong enough to bear the double fatigue of sitting up 
and talking, and his brother was too considerate to encourage 
him to talk. 

Femytofts had come to remain a night, occupying the 
only available spare room of Mrs. Ross's lodging. But he 
did not intrude himself into Sister Isobel's province now. 
He was quite satisfied with her care ; and accommodated 
himself cheerfully on the little narrow horsehair sofa in the 
sitting-room — the only other alternative being, as Edmund 
told him, to sleep upon the harmonium. 

Next day when done with his brother, Femies, who ap- 
peared to be thinking of something, suddenly asked, " Far's 
yon little wifie ga'an fan she leaves this ?" 

" She'll be to go back to the Home, of course." 

" Div ye think she'd like oot to stop wi' us a whilie? It 
wad mebbe be a cheenge, and rest till her. She looks vera 
deylicat." 

" Ye might ask her. I dinna know if she'd be willin'. 
Ony wye it's very kind o' ye thinkin' o't, Jemmie." 

" I dinna see that I dinna think one could dee eneuch 
for a pairson to whom so muckle's o^^in'," said Femies. 
** Why she's as gweed's saved yer life till ye — ye ken that, 
divna ye? And Meary'd be right prood to see her, I'se 
warran'. She bad me speer if there was onything we could 
do till her." 

"I wish there were anything one could do," said Ed- 
mund heartily. "But she's a curious little body, too. 
Files when ye think ye're deein' yer best to please her, ye 
find she's nae pleased ava'. And that Sisters'll tak naething 
for themsels, ye ken, i' the wye o' remuneration. What's 
doners needin' to be a' for the Home or the chapel. I've 
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an ideea aboot that when I go into the toon — please God, I 
get my strength back again. But for Isie — Sister Isie, I 
beg her pardon, they all ca'd her Isie when she stoppit 
here, years ago — I dinna see — ^" 

''She stoppit here? fan ?" 

" Eh, ye Imdna known, Jemmie. She's an aid acquent- 
ance o' mine. When I first came t' Inverranna, her father 
had a bit o' a tum'le-down kind o' a jeweller's shop, and she 
stopped wi' him neist door to this." 
And ye kent her syne ?" 

Eh ay. Kent her fine. She played the harmonium in 
the chapel to us, mair nor a year." 

" She did? And fan did she tak' up with this work?" 

" It was after her father died. She was left her lone, with- 
out a friend in the world, as far's could be seen, and slavin' 
the flesh off her bones at the dressmakin*. Mr. Wood was 
ill about finding something better till her ; and they were 
dreadfu' ill off for hands at S. Magnus' just then — and it 
was mentioned to her. She didn't decide at once : but she 
grew ill, and syne one o' the Sisters nursed her ; and she 
went to the Convalescent Home syn', after, and some wye 
or anither she be to have made up her mind, and ta'en a 
£mcy to the work, for there she's been ever since o' her ain 
free will — though there's one / ken o' did's best to hinner 
her. But she'd have naething to say till him, and there she 
is for life, I suppose," Edmund ended, "and never was 
a woman fitter for't, as far's I can see." 

"Well, well," said Fernies, reflectively. "She's a bonnie 
lass and a gweed one. Ye canna mairry wi' a Sister o' 
Mairc^, I suppose?" he added in the gravest possible tone, 
but with a perceptible twinkle in the comer of his eye. 

** Tut, nonsense, Jemmie, of course not." 

"They're some like the Romans — eh?" 

" Hoot ! I dinna ken aboot the Romans. I ken they re 
nae Romans whatever." 

" Aweel. If s been a sair hairt to the lad 'at was sweet 
upo* yon girl, I'se warran'." 

" Nae doubt o' that. He's mairriet anither, though." 

"'Deed! mairriet is he?" and Fernies mused for a 
minute or two, then said, " Tell ye fat wye, Eydie, I was 
thinkin' might be ye kent maist aboot him yeistY.^^ 
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" Not I, Jemmie." 

" Well, well. Awat she'd ha' been a right wife to ye— <» 
f ony ither man. I ken aboot a gweed wiSfe and mother, 's 
well's ony man i' the coonty — thank God for it," he put in 
reverently. " But this I can testifee, that gin she'd been 
yer wife, and mother, and sister a' in one, no leevin' crea- 
ture could ha' done mair for ye, shown mair attintion, and 
care, and kindness, nor yon young woman. I'm sure to see 
the wye that she'd watch yer every look and breith almost — 
and stand ower ye for hoors, just to wyle any meenit she 
could get the speen atween yer teeth — and ye lyin' that 
heavy and killed doon, one wad a' thocht it little eese to 
try onything — and that pleased tee, she wis, fen she thocht 
she had ye a bittie better — I niver sa' the like o't !" 

" Poor thing," said Edmund, and sighed. 

That same afternoon, when Femies in his big top-coot 
was starting to take the train, he said to Sister Isobel, 
" Well, mem, yer patient's nae to need ye much longer, it 
seems. And I'm sure he does ye reel creydit. And I was 
to say t' ye, if ye would like, fan ye're disengaged, to come 
oot t' oor side o' the kintra^ and stop a filie, my wife and I'll 
be richt happy to mak' ye welcome. Fat d' ye say ?" 

For one moment a faint flush came to the little Sister's 
pale cheek, and a light to her eyes ; but, as she did not 
answer immediately, Fernies went on, "ZT^'j comin' ower, 
fatever, 's seen's he's fit for't — to get himsel' sat up wi's ain 
native air. Sae I dinna see 't ye could dee better than 
come tee, and see fat wye it dis wi' him." 

And then her face fell, as she answered low and quietly, 
" Thank ye, sir ; ye're varry kind, but I'll just go home." 

" The Mother wouldna be willin' to spare ye, may be," 
said Edmund. 

" I dinna say that. She's aye varry good, and may be 
she'd let me — but I think I'll be best at home. I've been 
awa' some long. Thank you very much, Mr. AUardyce," 
she added as Fernies took her slender hand in his own 
substantial grip, and shook it heartily. 

" Ye winna care than ? good-bye. And mak' haste and 
get stoot, Eydie. I'll bring the gig neist time." And the 
good man departed. 

^ Country. 
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That invitation had been a real, though a momentary 
temptation to Isie. Country air, and rest at a farmhouse 
would have been a treat to her at any time ; and to go to 
Femytofts would be to see his home, the dearest place in 
the world to him, the scenes of his childhood and youth. 
And she felt sure what sort of a welcome she would get 
from the farmer and his wife. But, he was going there too 
— and in her heart Isie knew that it " wouldnia dee." While 
it was her duty to remain with him, and he needed her 
care, she could do so fearlessly ; but she would not of her 
own free will prolong the society which brought her such 
dangerous happiness : dangerous, that is to say, to the peace 
of her soul. For had Edmund Allardyce turned round now, 
and placed himself at her feet, I do not think Isie would 
have dreamt for a moment of renouncing in intention her 
life-long vows — cost her what it might. 

Afterwards, when she had settled him in bed for the 
night, Edmund said to her, " Well, I suppose, gin a week's 
time, I'll be fit to let ye away. Sister Isie. Ye'U be needin' 
to know — but I think we may safely say a week or six days, 
or even less, if ye like. I'm sure Mrs. Ross would do any 
little thing for a few days." 

" Ye'd best wait till ye can walk yer lone, Mr. Allardyce," 
said Isie. " Mrs. Ross mayn't be aye in the wye, and it 
would be some ackward for ye. Ye needn't mind about 
nottice to me — a da/s long enough, fan I'm just gaen 
home." 

" Ye're very obligin', I'm sure, Sister. It's nae willingly 
that I'd keep ye hingin' on, fan there's others needin' ye 
mair than I. It'll be a blessing to ye ony wye, when ye're 
released from all this bother — and a wonderful blessing to 
me when I can do for myself again !" he ended, heartily. 

Sister Isobel turned away, thankful for the dim light which 
concealed her face, as she moved about with hot unshed 
tears in her eyes, and that painful lump in her throat that 
she used to have so often in old days, when her poor old 
father had been rating her. She could not help it. Her 
poor weak heart craved with all its might for just one word 
—one expression — that should betoken the slightest feeling 
of regret at their approaching parting. And instead, he 
seemed to look forward to it as to a kind of tttvaxv,cv^^.\\cys\. 
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It was natural. For what man, having been ill, and now 
convalescent, would wish to prolong his weakness and de- 
pendence for an hour, to retain the best possible nurse a day 
longer than absolutely necessary ? Of course he was weary 
of it all. The only wonder was that he bore the trials of 
the tedious convalescence so well and so good-humouredly : 
never grumbling or fretting, though at times certainly a litde 
inclined to be low-spirited, and always thoughtfuL 

How the next few days passed, Isie could hardly have 
told. In themselves, they were days of wonderful quiet 
happiness : no anxiety, no wearing work or watchfulness, no 
painful dependence. He used to sit in his chair by the 
window : not able to do much, for eyes and hands were 
both weak, and a few minutes' reading at a time was all 
that he could be allowed. But she used to read to him : 
Psalms, and lessons out of the Bible, and bits by degrees of 
the daily papers ; and otherwise she sat with him, at her 
knitting or sewing, and they talked quietly on little conmion- 
place subjects — sometimes of the works at S. Magnus', the 
Home or the choir. One afternoon he asked her to open 
the harmonium and play to him. She felt as if she could 
hardly manage it ; but she did, sufficiently to let him hear 
that his pet instrument was in good order, and not out of 
tune after all. 

" I wonder if 111 ever sing again," he said, when she had 
finished playing. 

If those days could have lasted for ever ! But each as it 
passed brought nearer the dreaded dark hour. Sister Isobel 
indeed had not counted the cost when she entered upon the 
possession of her kingdom. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DARK HOUR. 

FERNYTOFTS came back, in rather less than a week; 
and this time drove over in his gig, according to pro- 
mise. He wished to take his brother out himself, for a few 
first drives : and as sooii as Vve was fit for it, to take him 
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home. And he was resolved on driving him over, feeling 
that the journey thus performed, though long, would be 
attended with less risk and less fatigue to Edmund than the 
roundabout railway route with its changes and waiting at 
stations. 

So he came back to his makeshift lodging at the Rosses' : 
putting up his gig and the big " blue" mare at the village 
hotel, where not a few neighbours " speered" curiously as 
to the ownership of the " muckle graysie." 

The bright bracing autumn weather was propitious, and 
the first drive was performed successfully. After one or 
two more, the doctor was of opinion that the journey to 
Femytofts might be safely thought of : without fear of car- 
rying infection either, as the fever was not of a strongly con- 
tagious kind. The day was accordingly fixed on : and being 
so near, Sister Isobel was to remain and see her patient off, 
as he was still far from strong, as far as actual bodily strength 
went. 

Femytofts had to attend a market in town the day before 
that appointed for the move ; so Isie had the last day alone 
with her charge. She assisted him in putting up what few 
things he was to take away ; saying at length, as he leant 
bac^ flushed and trembling after some very slight exertion : 
" I hope we're not letting ye make this move ower soon, 
Mr. Allardyce." 

" I hope not," he said. " But I'll be all right soon, once 
I get over to Femytofts. I used to think long for a sight 
o' the aid fields when I was lyin'. I scarcely thocht ever to 
have seen them again. It's a great maircy." And after a 
few minutes he said : " There's just one thing. Sister, I was 
t* ask ye, as long as I remember it. If ever ye get any 
more word from yon lass Nellie, ye ken, ye'U lat me know., 
Yell promise me that ?" 

' " Yes, Mr. Allardyce. But I fear Nellie '11 be little use 
now that they've lost sight of other." 

" Maybe. But she might hear again. And I would like 
to know one wye or another — whichever wye 'tis. Ye see, 
Sisterie, ye've just kent aboot it a' through, ye may say — 
and there's no other body, but yerself, that I would just 
a'thegither care to speak o' it to. But the thocht's aye in 
my mind steady." 
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" I believe that," said Isie simply. " But ye ken where 
to cast a' yer care, Mr. Allardyce." 

" Eh ay. But knowin's one thing," and he sighed. 
" Hasn't it been right hard for me ?" he asked, presently. 

" I wat it's been that, Mr. Allardyce." 

" It's just been a wretched business a' through," he went 
on. " Bad for me — and awat it's been right bad for her. 
'Deed I canna but blame the a'ld people. They be to ha' 
known what the man was, and to ha' kept him at airm's 
length ; forbye that they kent fine she was mincy in a' but 
black and white ! Well, well, they're both gone, and let 
that pass. If only I knew about her ! Ye haven't got that 
letter o' the girl's. Sister ?" 

" I think I have, yet." 

" I wouldn't get a look of it, would I ?" 

Isie could not have found it in her to refuse so insinuat- 
ing a request, though she felt a little doubtfiil as to the wis- 
dom of granting it. However, she thought he had a right 
to know all that could be known of poor Christina. So she 
dived into her capacious pocket and brought out at length 
Nellie Ogg's letter. 

She wrote a good plain round-hand, and he read it 
through with little effort, with sundry exclamations under 
his breath of " Eh, poor thing !" and at length gave it back 
to Sister Isobel with very misty eyes. " Thank you, Sister. 
Yes, I hope — I think it is so — I think she's home.^* 

He leant back for some time, silently, with his hand over 
his eyes, lost in thought. When next he spoke it was to 
say : " It's just aye the unsairtainty that makes it hard 
Just as soon 's I've got my mind some settled to believe 
one thing, I begin and think ' What reason is there for 
sayin' so !' and maybe she's livin' somewye — and suiferin' 
and in want — or maybe just toilin' for her bread, and no 
one to be kind till her. If I'd the least thing to guide me, 
I'd go out and sairch for her, as soon's ever I was better. 
But the wye it is, it would just be foolishness ; for she might 
be comin' home as I went out ; and I might lose her as 
well that way. It's just extraordinar* tryin'. Sister, that's 
what it is, look at it what way ye like : and I'm nae fit to 
keep from vexing mysel'." 

" There's just only one wye of doing, Mr. Allardyce, when 
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we're like to fash oorsels about those we love ; and that's 
just to trust them to the Lord's maircy," said Isie. " He 
loves them mair than we can do, and He kens what's best 
for them," she spoke so calmly that none would have sup- 
posed it was out of the experience of such a sorely wounded 
heart " He can do a' thing, mair nor we can ask or think, 
and He winna let onything be that's not best for them, and 
for us too, if we trust in Him." 

Edmund took her hand with a grateful little squeeze. 
" Thank you. Sister, thank you. Yon's the very thocht I 
wanted. I'll mind upon your words, please God, when I'm 
tempted to be down upon it. And ye'U mind upon us 
whiles, and pray for us — winna ye ? though / dinna desair't 
for one !" 

" Pray for ye ! div ye think I dinna do that every day, 
Mr. AUardyce ? I wad be a nice sort o' a nursin' Sister, 
if I didna pray for them that I'm sent to," she said, 
quaintly. 

" Eh yes, I know. But ye winna leave off when ye go 
home r 

" I dinna think it, Mr. AUardyce." 

" I'll be the better of your prayers, I'm sure," he said, 
sighing. " I've much need o' them." And as she folded 
by the letter he placed his hand on hers again, and added, 
" God bless ye. Sister ! ye've been a real Sister o' Maircy 
to me." 

She turned her face to him suddenly, with such a rare, 
bright smile, that his gaze fell for the instant. They were a 
peculiarity of hers, those sudden smiles, like a momentary 
blink of sunshine : the more noticeable, as she was not one 
who smiled much, or on all occasions. They were as tran- 
sient as they were bright ; and were usually succeeded by an 
increased gravity — as if reactionary. 

The kind words, and that little conversation, were very 
precious and sweet to poor Isie. Evidently he looked on 
her as a friend, and one in whom it was a pleasure to him 
to confide ; and this was a thought that she felt she might 
lawfully enjoy and make the most of. Her fondness for 
him was so pure, so unselfish, that she could enter with 
perfect sympathy into his anxiety about his one, only love, 
and she would have done anything to comfort him, as her 
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own experience gave her a full insight into the depth of his 
trial 

Her own experience ! Ah, it was not over yet, it could 
not be over while poor Isie kept that true simple loving 
heart, as incapable of change as his own. She was drawing 
very near that dark hour of parting now ; when all the weeks 
of loving care and watchfulness, and the later few days, 
comparatively, of pleasant friendly intercourse, would have 
passed for ever into the region of memory only. And she 
felt she would have given almost anything for that last wedc 
over again. 

How calmly and soundly he slept that last night — the 
sweet restoring sleep of young convalescence — Isie knew 
indeed, for she slept not at all. Hour after hour she knelt 
beside the table, her eyes closed, her hands clasped round 
her cross, " wrestling" as she had done four years ago, only 
with a trial that seemed to have gathered fourfold in strength, 
in reality, in intensity. Dead to hope, utterly devoted as 
she was to her present life, unswerving in her choice and 
her faith, her heart clung to this one earthly affection with, 
it seemed, indomitable pertinacity. Like Tennyson's " lily 
maid of Astolat" to whom Mr. Adam, in his fervent poetic 
admiration, had likened her, hers was a love that would be 
satisfied with crumbs : — 

** To be near you still, to see your face, 

To serve you, and to follow through the world," 

exactly expressed the feeling of her heart : but, without being 
able to put it into words, poor Isie was shocked and dis- 
tressed at her own feelings, and struggled against them, in 
the spirit of one who was determined to conquer. 

Once, towards morning, Mr. Allardyce opened his eyes, 
and seeing the little black figure kneeling up immoveable 
and silent, in the faint gaslight, said, " Sister !" and she rose 
up and went to him, and gave him some refreshing drink, 
and smoothed his pillow and covering, as she was accus- 
tomed to do when he woke through the night, all with a 
terrible sinking of heart, as she thought that it would be the 
last time her hands would minister to him. In less than 
five minutes he was asleep again, and Isie went back to her 
prayers. 
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Quite spent at last, she lay down for a short rest on her 
mattress, about six o'clock ; and either from absolute ex- 
haustion, or the absence of anxiety, or both, slept not only 
till after Mr. Allardyce had wakened, but after Femytofts 
came noiselessly in, in his stockings, at seven, to see how 
his brother had slept, and to report a fine morning. Had 
it been otherwise, the long drive in the open conveyance 
must have been deferred. 

" Peer little wifie, hoo soond's she is !" whispered tender- 
hearted Femytofts. "Awat we're nae pittin' her home a 
day too airly, for she looks just done out a'thegither! 
Dinna disturb her, for ony sake, till she waken — ^ye'se be in 
gweed time, if ye lie for an hoor yet." 

But the whisper roused Isie's wakeful instinct ; and she 
started and looked up, to see the two pair of kind compas- 
sionate eyes looking down upon her — one from the bed and 
one from some five foot ten above her : and jumped up to 
look at the time. 

" I am so sorry, mem," said Fernies, " I was nae seekin' 
to rouse ye ava*." 

" I've slept ower lang, I doot," was her answer, as she 
shook herself up ; and there was no more rest for her that 
morning. 

But she was calm and equable and even cheerful, as she 
assisted her patient, for the last time, to rise ; and when she 
sat down to breakfast with the two brothers, or rather to 
make a sort of pretence with her teacup and spoon and a 
morsel of dry toast ; while they did ample justice to Mrs. 
Ross's porridge, and as much milk as she was able to supply 
them with. " It's as well ye're nae ower fine grown to sup 
yer pottage, Eydie," said Femytofts, " and I'se warrant ye 
winna be sae scrimpit^ wi' the milk ower wi' hiz," he added, 
as he emptied the last drop into his brother's cup. 

Then he went away to the inn to see about the " yoking " 
of his mare, telling his brother he would " need to be ready 
gin a half-hoor, to let them have the best pairt o' the day." 

" There's just one thing that I'm sorry for, Sister," Edmund 
said, when they were alone ; " and that is that I've not had a 
Sunday at church here before leaving. But ye see, Jemmie's 
planned it all for me, and I dinna like to say onything. I 

^ Scrimpit, i.e., kept short, stinted. 

Q 
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ken it's ackward for him stoppin' so mony days awa' fro's 
place ; and I hope it winna be long before I get to church 
with him, over there." 

Afterwards, when Isie, who had been putting some things 
together in the front room, went back to him, she found him 
standing at his desk, which was opened. When he saw her 
he flushed like a girl, closed it in tremulous haste, putting 
away as he did so a small packet into his breast pocket; 
then he turned round to her, and slipped an envelope, with- 
out address, into her hand. " Yell be as kind 's give that 
to the Mother," he said rather shyly. "I tried to write 
inside, but my fingers winna guide the pen yet — so stupid- 
like, it is ! But ye'll just say to her it's for the Home, ye 
ken — it's just what I can spare i' the meantime, and I winna 
forget S. Magnus' afterhin' if my health's conteenued to me 
— and tell her I canna say enough oi your kindness," he 
added. 

" Ye're very good, Mr. AUardyce," said Isie quietly, " and 
God will reward ye. I know ye're grateful to Him for His 
maircy ; and if s a real pleasure," her voice faltered a very 
little, " to me, to have been allooed to do ony little thing 
for ye," and then she turned hastily away and left the 
room. 

Fernies came back punctually with the gig. He came 
up stairs once more to see that nothing was forgotten, and to 
assist his brother in descending ; and then Isie stood up for 
the strangest, saddest, most mingled parting she had ever 
known. 

Was she not thankful for the granting of her earnest 
prayer, the successful end of her long charge ? Thankful 
that he stood there, able to stand by himself and hold up 
the weight of clothes in which she and Femytofts had 
enveloped him till there was literally nothing to be seen of 
him but eyes and nose — the long straight dark brows, and 
the clear, shrewd, but essentially kind, good-natured eyes. 
Yes, she was thankful, deeply, tenderly thankful for the 
young vigorous life spared, raised up to renewed health and 
usefulness and energy by-and-by in the service of God and 
man : but as they stood together then and he took her hand 
in his, she felt that for all her long " wrestling " he was the 
dearest thing in the world to her, even now : and that she 
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was bidding him &rewell, to all intents and purposes, for 
ever. 

"Well, Sisterie," the diminutive sounded so touchingly 
pretty as he spoke it, " I'm just to bid ye good-bye. It's 
no use me trying to thank ye, for I could never do it, forbye 
that I know ye winna have thanks. But I do thank the Giver 
of all good, that He sent ye to me, and I pray that He may 
reward ye." 

" And now that h^s said so much," said Femytofts, in his 
turn, " I dinna see fat I can dee better than just to say 
* Amen ' tull't, which I div, with a' my hairt. Goodbye to 
ye, mem, and may every good thing attend ye," with a hearty 
squeeze of her hand. " Noo than, come awa', Eydie ! Tak' 
yer time upon the stair — easy !" 

Then the brothers went down, the two big men filling up 
the narrow stair, Isie following with some parcels. She 
stood in the door with Mrs. Ross to see them off. There 
was the gig in waiting, filled with rugs and wraps ; Ross at 
the head of the big gray, whose one failing was that she 
would not stand when those who were to ride had mounted. 
Femies established his brother as snugly as possible before 
he climbed up beside him and took the reins ; then they 
nodded to Mrs. Ross and Isie too, but, as if struck with a 
sudden impulse of reverence, Edmund raised his hat to the 
little pale black-vested Sister, in his own ready courteous 
way. Ross let go the head of the " muckle graysie," and 
she went off, bearing hard on the bit, and throwing out her 
great hairy feet, at a wonderfully fast trot for her size and 
weight. " Awat ye winna teir yon wye fan yeVe been roon' the 
shouther o' the hill of Feirloch wi' us, PoUie, lass !" said 
Femytofts. PoUie was named out of compliment to Mrs. 
Allardyce. 

And then Isie turned and went up stairs, to the deserted 
rooms, and looked at the empty bed, and the vacant chair — 
and the httle harmonium, her old and well-known fiiend — 
and felt as if the great chapter of her life's story were closed. 
For a few minutes she knelt, where she had knelt so long 
last night, and prayed for those from whom she had parted ; 
and for herself, that she might take up her cross unflinch- 
ingly, striving by increased zeal in her Master's service, to 
render some tribute of thankfulness for her privile^t."^ ^^sx« 
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atween them — Mr. Wood and the Mother. I dinna think 
I'll need her much longer, whatever." 

" No, I would hope not Gin it keep good days yell get 
oot a drive, vera soon. And syne we'll get ye ower to the 
fairm and set ye up." 

" When all fear of infection's over," said Edmund. 

" I dinna think there's ony great danger o' that Ony 
wye, ye've plenty o' time. Ye winna be fit for work for a 
whihe yet" 

And then they sat for some time silently, for Edmund was 
not strong enough to bear the double fatigue of sitting up 
and talking, and his brother was too considerate to encourage 
him to talk. 

Femytofts had come to remain a night, occupying the 
only available spare room of Mrs. Ross's lodging. But he 
did not intrude himself into Sister Isobel's province now. 
He was quite satisfied with her care ; and accommodated 
himself cheerfully on the little narrow horsehair sofa in the 
sitting-room — the only other alternative being, as Edmund 
told him, to sleep upon the harmonium. 

Next day when alone with his brother, Femies, who ap- 
peared to be thinking of something, suddenly asked, " Far's 
yon little wifie ga'an fan she leaves this ?" 

" She'll be to go back to the Home, of course." 

" Div ye think she'd like oot to stop wi' us a whilie ? It 
wad mebbe be a cheenge, and rest till her. She looks vera 
deylicat." 

" Ye might ask her. I dinna know if she'd be willin'. 
Ony wye it's very kind o' ye thinkin' o't, Jemmie." 

" I dinna see that I dinna think one could dee eneuch 
for a pairson to whom so muckle's owin'," said Femies. 
*' Why she's as gweed's saved yer life till ye — ye ken that, 
divna ye? And Meary'd be right prood to see her, I'se 
warran'. She bad me speer if there was onything we could 
do till her." 

" I wish there were anything one could do," said Ed- 
mund heartily. "But she's a curious little body, too. 
Files when ye think ye're deein' yer best to please her, ye 
find she's nae pleased ava'. And that Sisters'll tak naething 
for themsels, ye ken, i' the wye o' remuneration. What's 
AonQ's needin' to be a' for the Home or the chapel. I've 
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w ideea aboot that when I go into the toon — please God, I 
get my strength back again. But for Isie — Sister Isie, I 
beg her pardon, they all ca'd her Isie when she stoppit 
here, years ago — I dinna see — ^" 

^^She stoppit here? fan ?" 

" Eh, ye hadna known, Jemmie. She's an aid acquent- 
ance o' mine. When I first came t' Inverranna, her father 
had a bit o' a tum'le-down kind o' a jeweller's shop, and she 
stopped wi' him neist door to this." 

" And ye kent her syne ?" 

" Eh ay. Kent her fine. She played the harmonium in 
the chapel to us, mair nor a year." 

"She did? And fan did she tak' up with this work?" 

" It was after her father died. She was left her lone, with- 
out a friend in the world, as far's could be seen, and slavin' 
the flesh off her bones at the dressmakin'. Mr. Wood was 
11 about finding something better till her ; and they were 
Ireadfii' ill off for hands at S. Magnus' just then — and it 
ma mentioned to her. She didn't decide at once : but she 
prew ill, and S)nie one o' the Sisters nursed her ; and she 
irent to the Convalescent Home syn', after, and some wye 
>r anither she be to have made up her mind, and ta'en a 
ancy to the work, for there she's been ever since o' her ain 
ree will — though there's one / ken o' did's best to hinner 
ler. But she'd have naething to say till him, and there she 
s for life, I suppose," Edmund ended, "and never was 
I woman fitter for't, as far's I can see." 

"Well, well," said Fernies, reflectively. "She's a bonnie 
ass and a gweed one. Ye canna mairry wi' a Sister o' 
\iaircy, I suppose ?" he added in the gravest possible tone, 
t)Ut with a perceptible twinkle in the comer of his eye. 

** Tut, nonsense, Jemmie, of course not." 

** They're some like the Romans — eh ?" 

** Hoot ! I dinna ken aboot the Romans. I ken they re 
lae Romans whatever." 

** Aweel. Ifs been a sair hairt to the lad 'at was sweet 
apo^ yon girl, I'se warran'." 

**Nae doubt o' that. He's mairriet anither, though." 

"'Deed! mairriet is he?" and Fernies mused for a 
tninute or two, then said, " Tell ye fat wye, Eydie, I was 
thinkin' might be ye kent maist aboot him yeiseY" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WHAT HE SAID TO HIMSELF. 

THERE was such a welcome that evening at Femytofts ! 
Mary Allardyce stood at the yard-gate, her smooth 
dark hair imcovered, a small red tartan shawl round her 
shoulders the only piece' of bright colour in her otherwise 
sober dress — ^looking out, in the frosty afternoon, as the gig 
with " blue " PoUie came in sight She had put the baby to 
bed, and the other children stood at the door, judiciously dis- 
posed in the background : under strict orders from their 
mother to " keep out over, for their uncle wouldna be able 
to dee wi' din for a long whilie yet." She was a goodly sight 
to look on as she stepped forward with a smiling welcome : 
and no less pleasant was it to hear her husband call out to 
her, as he pulled up : " Here's him safe and soond, at last, 
Meary ! Come awa' and tak' him in, and tak' gweed care o* 
him, for I doubt he's a bittie tired." 

" He be to be that," said Mrs. Allardyce, giving him the 
help of her two strong hands to dismount. " Well, Eydie, 
I*m just that happy to see ye, I couldn't tell ye ! Eh, ye're 
real cold-like ! Come ben, come ben to the fire." 

"Ay, hist ye, and tak' him in. It's gaan to frost the 
night. Gae in aboot, Eydie, and I'se follow syne. I maun 
have a look to the mare." And, feeUng rather bewildered, and 
not a little tottering, Edmund obeyed, thankfully accepting 
the arm of his stately sister-in-law, who was half a head 
taller than himself. She drew him in to the fire, and gradually 
unwrapped him, and gave him a prime cup of hot tea, for 
he was chilly with the long sitting in the frosty air, and his 
teeth chattered as he stood. And when Femies came in, 
he insisted on the cup of tea being supplemented by a " glass 
of fuskey " — " being the wye that he is and nae awa' fia' 
doctors' hands, properly speakin'," the good man urged. 

Of course they knew better than to keep him up long, 

talking. He was very tired, there was no doubt ; and so 

they were not long in walking him off to his room — the best 

spare room which the tam-\\OMse afforded, prepared with 
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all the care and thought which afTectionate attention could 
bring. 

" Awat Meary's deen her best to mak' it a' comfortable to 
ye," said Femies, as Edmund looked round gratefully — 
** Meary " having retired to superintend the " bedding " of 
her six children. " She's made yer bed f ye as weel's the 
little wifie o' a Sister could dee herseP, I'll wager I" 

" There's nae fear o' her," said Edmund. " Well I hope 
little Sisterie '11 hae a good rest the nicht." 

" Awat she's muckle ne«d o't. She's but a peer thing, 
for as clever's she is. Noo, will I stop an' assist ye, lad ?" 

** Eh no, thanks, Jemmie. I'll do fine. Good night to 
ye and mony thanks. There's no place like home !" 

" Eh ? I'm richt glad ye aye feel it home, Eydie. I hope 
yell never look on it ony ither wye, as long 's / live. Ye're 
nae the waur o' the traivel, are ye ?" 

"No, no. Just a bit shakey — but I'll sleep sound enough, 
dinna be afraid," and so, with a hearty squeeze of the hand 
and a final " clap " on the shoulder, Femies left him. 

Left to himself, Edmund looked round upon the spacious 
cosy fire-lighted room, the easy chair, the neatly covered 
writing-table, the clean luxurious well-made bed, with a glow 
of gratefiil happiness. He had just reached that stage of 
convalescence when one pines for a change, even of his cup 
and saucer : and this change to his own dear old home, was 
the most delightful he could have had. And if anything 
were wanting to add to its delightfulness, it was found in the 
cordial aflectionate welcome bestowed on him by his brother 
and his brother's wife. 

He sat down in the easy chair, to indulge in a dawdle over 
the fire — having no nurse to keep him in order. I am afraid 
that thought was one of infinite relief. It was natural — 
nothing more. He was grateful for past care, he had borne 
his state of weakness and dependence good-humouredly 
and patiently ; and now he was able to enjoy and appreciate 
independence once more. 

After leaning back and gazing into the fire for some 
minutes, luxuriating in the restful quiet and warmth, he 
suddenly put his hand into that inner pocket and drew out 
the parcel he had put in so hastily before leaving his lodgings^ 
and laid it upon his knee. It was a sealed ^2l^^x ^^^.O&kx.^ 
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with a letter outside it secured by an elastic band. He turned 
it once or twice, half irresolutely. For four years he had 
often longed, oh ! how sorely, to open the packet, to take 
one look inside — and for four years he had resisted the 
temptation, with the same resolute self-command with which, 
every day of his ordinary life, hot or cold, wet or dry, ill or 
well, he proffered to his customers the conventional " dram," 
without tasting of it himself. Had he less self-command to- 
night, or — 

With nervous tremulous fingers he broke the seal of the 
packet and opened it. Two or three pink-tinted faintly 
scented notes, another unmarked packet, and a photograph. 
He took up the latter first It was a half-length — one of 
those clear, well-defined, if tastelessly executed country pro- 
ductions, which often have a stronger stamp of likeness to 
nature about them than the efforts of more artistic operators. 
" Ah ! little bonnie facie ! it's nae sin to me to look fye 
now." 

Yes, it was a bonnie face, that face which had taken his 
heart captive once and for ever in spite of his wisdom ! And 
there was every sunny golden curl faithfully reproduced, in 
their elaborate abundance : and the arch bright eyes, the 
roguish mouth curled for some saucy speech, the rounded 
dimpled chin : the pose and expression half defiant, half 
deprecating, which she so often assumed towards him in 
former days. He did not take note that the style and dress 
were too flashy to be in strict good taste. He knew well 
enough that she had always been " a bit fond o' brawlies " 
and what wonder, when she was so " awfully bonnie that 
everything would set her ?" And he did not remember then 
as he gazed at the old sun-picture, the very shadow of those 
merry eyes, how ill she had really treated him. Those few 
moments when he had met her, and heard her tearful 
pleading for forgiveness — still more the simple words re- 
counted by Nellie Ogg, which spoke volumes to him — seemed 
to have cancelled the past completely, and bethought of her 
only as his first and sole love. 

Then he opened the inner packet, more sabred still. It 
contained one of those very curls, sunny and golden, cut off 
— ^ah ! how well he remembered the day and the hour ! He 
ieant back for a mometit mlK closed eyes, while the scene 
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seemed to come before him : the broad expanse of smooth 
running water, the golden sunshine, the autumn glories of 
the woods : the merry face, the playful teasing, the gleam of 
the golden curl, when she held it out for him to cut off the 
end ! It seemed to recall her to him more than anything 
else, as he turned it quietly round his finger and caressed it, 
the tears coming freely now. " O for just one sight o' her 
as she used to be. Let her be as thrawn as she Hked — she 
was a good honest little girl as ever lived before that rascal 
got round her !" 

" I dinna believe she's dead," he said to himself as he sat 
and gazed. " I winna believe it. Gin she werena in the 
land of the livin' some way, I wouldn't aye feel like this. 
Maybe I'll never see her again, but an' she were really dead 
I think I'd know it some wye. Eh me, if I did but know 
she was happy ! 

" I wonder if there would be any use in me going out 
there. I've a good mind to ask old Jemmie about it to- 
morrow. He'd think I was clean daft, that's one thing; 
but he'd give me his opinion. I'd lose the appointment, like 
enough — and maybe not get another so soon. I wouldna 
care to break with the old firm after all these years sair- 
tainly, unless I were goin' into another line a'thegither, 
and that's dependin' — ^but if I thought I would find her^ 
even if it was just to lose her again — so's I could do her 
ony good — I wad let everything else go — that would I ! Eh, 
this weary unsairtainty 1 What wye will I bear it ?" 

He folded up the packet mournfully, replaced it in his 
pocket with a sigh, and then tried to collect himself. " She's 
in the Lord's Hand whatever — ay, I must mind upon poor 
little Sister Isie's words, poor thing. She was real feeling for 
me, I ken. Strange, to be sure, that I was right after all, about 
pck)r little Isie ! maybe she'd have been happy enough wi' me, 
yon time, when Mrs. Ross was aye priggin' at me to make it 
up wi* her. Well she's happiest as she is, not a doubt of it — 
and onywye it canna have gone far wi' her. Maybe it wasna 
very kind o' me to speak till her as I did yon day — I dinna 
ken what possessed me — but I'm glad too I did. She's 
returned good for evil sairtainly ! tho' if there's been any evil 
it was quite unconscious. To be sure I ken she'd have done 
the same for any poor wretch in the lowest Yrjiid,\i\3X\ ^xxswa. 
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think but what she's some kind o' a sisterly likin' for me 
ey-yet. I winna say but the creaturie was sorry when she bid 
me good-bye the day ! Well, well ! women have wonderful 
hearts! I dinna envy that man's conscience that would 
trifle wi* any !" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SISTER ISOBEL'S SECRET. 

SISTER Isobel found plenty of occupation, when she 
returned to S. Magnus' Home. 

With the exception of district visiting during the day it 
was all, strictly speaking, home work. There was a good 
deal of sickness flying about amongst the poor j but no cases 
requiring unremitting attendance just then. And even had 
there been, the Mother Superior did not wish to send out 
Sister Isobel immediately, after her return from so heavy a 
charge as her last had been. 

Indeed the Mother was watching her rather anxiously just 
now. She was looking very thin and pale and worn; at 
times a look of absolute pain, not weariness alone, rested on 
her delicate, refined face : at times also an expression of 
wistfulness and unrest, such as it had not worn since the old 
struggling days in the watchmaker's shop. 

Yet she never complained or flagged, or would allow that 
she was ill. Once, when the Mother pressed her rather 
closely, she admitted that she was " just some pained in her 
back wi' rheumatism — but it was nothin' ava, and would soon 
wear ofl^" It must have been a sore pain at times, to judge 
by the deep little line that sometimes marked her fair fore- 
head, between the eyes ; but she never spoke of it again. 
And if she had heart-aches, she never spoke of them either. 
Of course, like all the Sisterhood, she had many and constant 
opportunities of receiving " comfort and counsel " from the 
excellent incumbent of S. Magnus, who was its chaplain. 
But he, like Mr. Wood in former days, always felt a special 
difficulty in dealing with Sister Isobel. She was naturally so 
very reserved : she bad scarcely the power at times, even 
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had she the will, to express her feelings openly. And, how- 
ever conscientiously she sought for guidance in overcoming 
her faults, there was always much of her burden that she 
must bear alone. 

Perhaps of all her companions, Sister Anne was the one to 
whom she felt most drawn for sympathy. Sister Anne was 
her oldest friend there, and was bound to her moreover by 
old ties of gratitude and confidence. And though nothing 
had passed between them on the subject since Isie's confi- 
dence of four years ago, Sister Anne had, perhaps, by her own 
intuitions, more insight than any one else into Isie's great 
trial. 

The first Sunday after Isie's return home was one of great 
thankfulness to her, in spite of mingled feelings. She and 
the other Sisters knew that the usually humble and slender 
offertory at the early celebration was augmented that day by 
a ten-pound note — an offering from Edmund Allardyce, of 
thanksgiving for his recovery, and for the debt he owed to 
S. Magnus' Sisterhood. A small sum in itself, it was a large 
one in proportion to the means of him who offered it : but 
Edmund would not be satisfied to give what "cost him 
nothing." He had carefully considered not how much he ought 
to give, but how much he could offer : willing to give the 
utmost that prudence allowed He intended also, before 
finally severing his connection with S. Adamnan's, to hand 
over to Mr. Wood a small sum, laid aside from his earnings, 
to be expended as the clergyman thought fit on the church 
or parish. 

Sister Isobel was welcomed back to S. Magnus' particularly 
in her capacity of harmonium-player. The prospects of S. 
Magnus' choir were not very happy just now. The school- 
master, who was a good musician, and had hitherto trained 
the choir-boys, was leaving at " the term :" his successor was 
no musician; and though there were several good voices 
among the men choristers, there was no one able to under- 
take the task of regular choirmaster and teacher. 

Sister Isobel used sometimes to wonder whether, in days 
to come, they might look for any assistance from Edmund 
Allardyce. It would not be inconsistent with his promise of 
"remembering what he owed to S. Magnus' :" at the same 
time a man in constant and increasing busm^^'^ va. \swx^ 
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ken it's ackward for him stoppin' so mony days awa' fro's 
place j and I hope it winna be long before I get to church 
with him, over there." 

Afterwards, when Isie, who had been putting some things 
together in the front room, went back to him, she found him 
standing at his desk, which was opened. When he saw her 
he flushed like a girl, closed it in tremulous haste, putting 
away as he did so a small packet into his breast pocket ; 
then he turned round to her, and slipped an envelope, with- 
out address, into her hand. " Ye'll be as kind 's give that 
to the Mother," he said rather shyly. "I tried to write 
inside, but my fingers winna guide the pen yet — so stupid- 
like, it is ! But ye'll just say to her it's for the Home, ye 
ken — ^it's just what I can spare i' the meantime, and I winna 
forget S. Magnus' afterhin' if my health's conteenued to me 
— ^and tell her I canna say enough oi your kindness," he 
added. 

" Ye're very good, Mr. Allardyce," said Isie quietly, " and 
God will reward ye. I know ye're grateful to Him for His 
maircy ; and it's a real pleasure," her voice faltered a very 
little, " to me, to have been allooed to do ony little thing 
for ye," and then she turned hastily away and left the 
room. 

Fernies came back punctually with the gig. He came 
up stairs once more to see that nothing was forgotten, and to 
assist his brother in descending ; and then Isie stood up for 
the strangest, saddest, most mingled parting she had ever 
known. 

Was she not thankful for the granting of her earnest 
prayer, the successful end of her long charge ? Thankfiil 
that he stood there, able to stand by himself and hold up 
the weight of clothes in which she and Femytofts had 
enveloped him till there was literally nothing to be seen of 
him but eyes and nose — the long straight dark brows, and 
the clear, shrewd, but essentially kind, good-natured eyes. 
Yes, she was thankful, deeply, tenderly thankful for the 
young vigorous life spared, raised up to renewed health and 
usefulness and energy by-and-by in the service of God and 
man : but as they stood together then and he took her hand 
in his, she felt that for all her long " wrestling " he was the 
dearest thing in the world to her, even now : and that she 
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was bidding him farewell, to all intents and purposes, for 
ever. 

"Well, Sisterie," the diminutive sounded so touchingly 
pretty as he spoke it, " I'm just to bid ye good-bye. It's 
no use me trying to thank ye, for I could never do it, forbye 
that I know ye winna have thanks. But I do thank the Giver 
of all good, that He sent ye to me, and I pray that He may 
reward ye." 

" And now that his said so much," said Femytofts, in his 
turn, " I dinna see fat I can dee better than just to say 
* Amen ' tuU't, which I div, with a' my hairt. Goodbye to 
ye, mem, and may every good thing attend ye," with a hearty 
squeeze of her hand. " Noo than, come awa', Eydie ! Tak' 
yer time upon the stair — easy !" 

Then the brothers went down, the two big men filling up 
the narrow stair, Isie following with some parcels. She 
stood in the door with Mrs. Ross to see them off. There 
was the gig in waiting, filled with rugs and wraps; Ross at 
the head of the big gray, whose one failing was that she 
would not stand when those who were to ride had mounted. 
Femies established his brother as snugly as possible before 
he climbed up beside him and took the reins ; then they 
nodded to Mrs. Ross and Isie too, but, as if struck with a 
sudden impulse of reverence, Edmund raised his hat to the 
little pale black-vested Sister, in his own ready courteous 
way. Ross let go the head of the " muckle graysie," and 
she went off, bearing hard on the bit, and throwing out her 
great hairy feet, at a wonderfully fast trot for her size and 
weight. " Awat ye winna teir yon wye fan yeVe been roon' the 
shouther o' the hill of Feirloch wi' us, PoUie, lass !" said 
Femytofts. PoUie was named out of compliment to Mrs. 
Allardyce. 

And then Isie turned and went up stairs, to the deserted 
rooms, and looked at the empty bed, and the vacant chair — 
and the little harmonium, her old and well-known friend — 
and felt as if the great chapter of her life's story were closed. 
For a few minutes she knelt, where she had knelt so long 
last night, and prayed for those from whom she had parted ; 
and for herself, that she might take up her cross unflinch- 
ingly, striving by increased zeal in her Master's service, to 
render some tribute of thankfulness for her prvv\ie%<^'& ^^sx. 
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"Dinna quarrel me, Mother," said Isie faintly, "IVe 
enough wanting that." 

" Quarrel you, no ! but, my dear child, you cannot have 
thought you were acting rightly or kindly, by concealing this 
so long ! Did you not know then, when you hurt yourself 
first?" 

" Eh me !" she answered with almost a sob. "What does 
it signifee ? It's deen onywye." 

" Have you had this pain ever since you returned ? or 
when you were away last ?" 

" Eh, how could I tell ?" this time there was a tinge of 
petulance in the tone. " IVe felt my back long and long, 
as I tellt the doctor. I aye thocht it rheumatism. But I 
ken it be to be — and I'm to lie like poor Jeannie. Eh, the 
sooner I'm out o' everybody's wye, the better !" 

It was indeed a sore burden that poor Isie had to bear. 
She had been all her life the active one in whatever circum- 
stances she had found herself — ^first the willing little house- 
hold drudge, then nurse, "house-mother,", breadwinner: 
latterly the energetic working novice Sister, the one to go and 
do what had to be done, to think and act for as well as under 
others. Now she was condemned for an indefinite time to 
complete inactivity, to actual suffering, and — hardest of all — 
to be a care and expense and drag, so she considered it, 
upon the institution to which she belonged. 

Yes, there was no doubt that this was the hardest ; the 
bitterest drop in the cup to her. She had a proud indepen- 
dent spirit, that little fragile woman : she would have gone 
anywhere, submitted to any suffering, if she could have helped 
being dependent. She would not see, poor child ! and it 
was difficult to make her see, that the Home was just intended 
to benefit such poor friendless sufferers as herself. It was 
only after the Mother had spoken to her quite authoritatively, 
telling her that she belonged to them now, and could not, if 
she would, go away, that she became at all reconciled to her 
state of complete dependence. 
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MISS MAITLAND. 

" For he is a gallant lad, 
And a weel doin' ; 
And a' the wark about the house 
Gaes wi' me when I see him, quo' she, 
Wi me when I see him." 

Old Song, 
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" it's nak for this that ye've been raised up." 

AND in the meantime, Edmund AUardyce was spending 
a veiy happy time at Femytofls. As far as his recovery 
went, it had been as satisfactory in all respects as could 
be desired and expected. The change, especially to the 
bracing air of his native district, the rest, and the happy 
society of his brother and sister, and, when he was able to 
bear it, of his old friends the children, altogether made him 
feel happier and lighter-hearted than he had been for long. 
The weather too was favourable j and he spent many pleasant 
hours in walking about the farm and fields with his brother, 
by degrees lending a hand to any work that was going for- 
ward — coming home with a regular " pleughman's " appetite 
for the ample fare provided by Mary AUardyce. On Sundays 
he attended, with his brother's family, the church of his 
earliest recollections ; where a very primitive order of things 
still prevailed, and where Fernies himself, honest man, 
thought no harm of taking a pinch of snuff during sermon- 
time, according to time-honoured custom, and offering one 
to an old neighbour. 

One afternoon when Edmund had been particularly busy 
assisting his brother in some farm-yard operation, as they 
were enjoying a quiet pipe together in the farm kitchen, 
Fernies said," It's a pity ye're nae a fairmer, Eydie lad. I doubt 
ye werena cut oot for office work — ye've made a mistake." 

" Them that I've wrought for disna seem to think it," said 
Edmund, with a smile. 

" Maybe no — and they wouldna be vera willing to want 
ye. But it seems near a pity, fan ye'ie so veU u^ \o "Ons. 
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kind o' thing — and ye'd ha' been nene waur o' yer clairk's 
brains, either." 

" I'm ower old to change now," Edmund said, " I've lost 
my time." 

" I dinna ken that ye*re needin* to say so — though, if ye'd 
been makin* for't, ye mith ha' been sattled down snug 
eneuch by this. Ye're nigh upon thirrty-one, arena ye ? Time 
ye was sattled some wye." 

And then both remained silent, leaning against the fire- 
side, for a few minutes j till at last Femytofts, turning round 
to shake the ashes out of his pipe, said rather abruptly : 
" Fat wye are ye passin' a' yer best years ohn seekin' a wife 
till yersel' ? Is there niver a lass to yer mind, this side nor 
Ramiaside ?" 

Edmund did not answer immediately. He had been con- 
sidering before about taking " old Jemmie " into his confi- 
dence: and this seemed the very opportunity. So after 
thinking a minute or two, he began, without looking up, and 
with, for him, an unusually shy and shamefaced manner, but 
in straightforward simple words, to open his heart to his 
brother. 

He told him the whole story, from first to last — Femies 
having only so far known that his brother had been once 
engaged, and that the match was broken oflf. Edmund 
wound up by asking his advice as to whether it would be at 
all justifiable or profitable to take the voyage to Melbourne 
to gather tidings of his lost love. 

Femies heard him all out with silent attention ; but when 
it came to the last question he shook his head with just the 
faintest shadow of a pitying smile : " I doubt ye'd just be 
losing yer time and yer trouble, Eydie, lad. If she be livin' 
— which at best appears to be maist unlikely — she'll may be 
come back, as ye go out." 

" I was just frightened ye would say so, Jemmie," said 
Edmund, with a quiet dejected sort of acquiescence. " But 
I ken she's nae dead, whatever — if she was, I be to know." 

" Eh, lad, ye're suppersteetious, I doubt ?" 

" No, I'm nae supersteetious ava. But I believe that much, 
and if I'd the slightest clue — " he began, then stopped 
thoughtfully. 

"And supposin' she's livin' oot yonder — ^ye canna gae 
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awa* to the Anteepodes ohn havin* an idea far to seek her. 
Just consider the size of yon place — why it's mair nor the 
hail o' Europe ! It would be like sairchin' for a needle in a 
hay-sou."^ 

Edmund laid his pipe on the mantlepiece and turned, 
leaning his head against the wall and looking down at his feet. 

" I wouldn't mind the trouble — ^neither the expense — ^if it 
was nae onreasonable," he said at length. " Of course the 
appointment goes — I made up my mind to that — ." 

" Fat ? throw ower the like o* that, fan they've kept it open 
for ye — na, na, that winna dee. It's a great maitter they have 
kept it for ye." 

" Ay, I ken that. But—" 

"It's just impossible for ye, Edmund. Forbye that it 
disna seem to me like right dealin' to throw over yer em- 
ployers, and yer own prospects for life, just for a maggot — ^" 

" What do ye mean speakin* o* maggots ?" 

"Well, I ca't a maggot, lad. Ye've no sairtainty to go on, 
and naethin' to guide ye. And supposin' ye was findin* her 
aifter a', I dinna believe honestly it wad be for yer good, 
Edmundie — and that's the truth." 

" Well if that's a' I'se get fro' ye, I've had eneuch, Jemmie," 
said Edmund, for once really offended 3 and he went out of 
the room, leaving Femies considerably more moved than his 
impassive exterior showed. He was a good deal disturbed — 
he would have called it disappointed — to find that this story 
lay under the apparently smooth current of his brother's 
happy and prosperous life ; that he should suffer his hopes to 
be destroyed, and his prospects marred for ever, for the sake 
of a woman who had treated him so ill, and whose existence 
now seemed to be at the very best but mythical. 

But Edmund's offended mood did not last long ; and the 
next time they were alone together he began immediately, 
" I'm feared I was right ill-natured t'ye eynow, Jemmie. I'm 
real sorry, for I ken it was for good ye'd said yon." 

" It wasn't for anything else, sairtainly," said Femies. " I 
doubt it was nae welcome, e'en tho' it had been truth : but 
ye ken I aye speaks my mind." 

" I wouldna give very much for one who didna speak his 
mind, Jemmie. Maybe ye're right after a' — though I'd ha' 

* Hay-rick. 
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been glad an' ye could ha* given me other coonsel. I dinna 
ken whiles what to be deein* wi* mysel* — Tact, my life's just 
spoiled to me, Jemmie, and that's the long and short o't" 

He was in one of those reactionary moods which come 
to almost every one in a state of convalescence, even without 
the abiding sense of disappointment and void in life which 
Edmund had carried about with him for so long : he was 
ready to look on the dark side of everything just now, even 
as in his happier moods he felt full of new life and hope and 
spring. Femytofts felt grieved and anxious about him, and 
would fain give him what comfort lay in his power. 

" I well believe it's been right hard for ye, lad," he said in 
the kind honest grave tone that conveyed more than his 
actual words. " But believe me, ye're nae deein' well to hold 
yerself aye frettin' and fashin* for fat's gone and past If s 
been th' Almighty's Will that you and she should tyne — ^ifs 
been the best thing, likely, for baith o' ye, only ye canna 
think it. And noo as things are, I div think ye should just 
try and pit the thocht frae ye, and bring yer mind to think 
o' seekin' to get richt sattled. There's naething ava' like a 
good wife, Eydie, for makin' a man's life a blissin' till him — 
I ken fat am sayin'. He laims syne that he's got to put awa' 
feel notipns, and live for others aside himsel'. Forbye 
that, it's a duty, maist, ye owe to yersel* and yer faimily — to 
mak' the best o' yer life that ye can." 

It was a long speech for a man of as few words as Femies 
habitually was, but his heart was in the subject. Edmund 
listened patiently, but with the same dejected air. It was 
Mrs. Ross's old cry — only repeated more sensibly, and by a 
different person. 

" If she'd been dead — " he said at length, as if con- 
sidering. 

" Ye're nae needin' to vex yersel' wi' that tfy^ said his 
brother. " Gin ye were weel shuited and happy, ye'd feel 
that. It wouldna hinner ye givin' her ony assistance, if so 
be that she cam' across your path, afterhin'. Ye're nae 
needin' to hurry yerself, and nae to take time to think o't. 
But 'deed, to my mind, ye would be actin' maist properly, on 
every accoont, till resign yersel' to fat has taen place, and 
nae weer oot yer best years in frettin'. It's nae for this, 
surely, that ye've been laised up fra' yer bed o' sickness !" 
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Edmund was tired and out of sorts, and said no more 
then. It does not therefore follow that he should not pon- 
der over what his brother had said ; and indeed he gave a 
good deal of thought to it that night — his mind swaying 
sometimes one way, sometimes another. There was a good 
deal of solid sense in what Femies had said to him. It 
might be indeed that he was only kicking against the pricks 
— rebelling against the set purpose of the great Disposer of 
all things. It would be a wonderful relief, even if he should 
not experience again the fresh bright happiness and sweet- 
ness of his first young love, to feel himself settled, anchored 
as it were, beyond the reach of doubt and anxiety and chance 
and disappointment. His old theories of loving once and 
for ever seemed to him now rather boyish and romantic after 
all : they did not suit with the realities and practicalities of 
this unromantic, work-a-day world. Surely that world might 
contain one woman with whom he could live a peaceful happy 
affectionate home life, and who would make him happy as 
bonnie Mary Allardyce made the joy and brightness, the 
steadfastness and repose of his brother's homely life : even 
though she might not to his maturer judgment be clothed 
with all the charms and attractiveness with which his young 
fancy had surrounded Christina Cameron. 

Aiid then he mentally ran over the catalogue of the Inver- 
ranna young ladies, and turned away from the thought with 
iireariness, distaste and contempt : falling asleep at last to 
dream that he was being watched by a Sister of Mercy — but 
the face under the veil was not Isie's, but Christina's. 

Poor Edmund ! his brother and sister talked over his case 
together, when they were alone, with pity and concern, and 
of what was to be done for him : both agreeing that in a 
wise, sensible, even if unromantic marriage lay the only hope 
of his cure. And after a good deal of harmless well- 
meaning speculation Mary suddenly remarked in her quiet 
way : " And wouldn't Miss Maitland be a right wife till 
him?" 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SIREN. 

MISS Maitland was the sister of the Episcopal clergy- 
man who held the incumbency of the church where 
the Femytofts' family had worshipped for generations back. 
The old parson who had baptized Edmund and all his 
brothers and sisters, had been gathered to his fathers ; and 
the Reverend Alexander Maitland had been appointed in 
his room. Mr. Maitland was a young man : a farmer's son, 
belonging to the country, who had raised himself by his own 
abilities : had attained a scholarship, taken a high place at a 
Theological College, and being duly admitted to Holy Orders 
in the Church in Scotland, according to his earnest desire, 
had been rather recently appointed to his present living. He 
had been still more recently joined by his only sister, two years 
his junior ; who, having lately completed her education at a 
Continental boarding school, had come to keep house for him. 

Mr. Maitland found himself in possession of a good-sized 
church, wind and water-tight, but certainly ugly : it possessed 
however, an unusually large, regular, country congregation, 
the majority of whom would have been strongly opi>osed to 
changes ; and Mr. Maitland, though he would have preferred, 
and hoped to see in time, a more orthodox state of things, 
was too wise and self-denying to alienate his flock by what 
might be considered sudden innovations and fancies of his 
own. So he worked away quietly and unaggressively amongst 
his people : carried on the existing order of services, and 
preached somewhat long prosy sermons, suited to the taste 
of his worthy listeners ; while his sister Maggie presided at 
the asthmatic little organ in the west gallery, and used her 
musical abilities and her powerful voice to lead the psalmody 
of a mixed and not very tuneful choir. 

Certainly the church which had turned out two such mem- 
bers as James AUardyce and his brother was not to be des- 
pised, even if it left something to be desired in the way of 
ritual. Fernies was true as steel to his principles, and would 
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have considered it his duty to stick to the parson through 
thick and thin, as long as that parson stuck to the Prayer 
Book, according to his, Femytofts', interpretation of it And 
Femies* interpretation, though possibly at fault in one or two 
minor points, was after all not so very far wrong. Edmund 
had been transplanted earlier into an atmosphere of fuller 
Church teaching ; but the good seed had fallen on congenial 
soU, prepared by a solid foundation of home training. While 
he duly valued the externals of religion, he never suffered 
them to lead him to affectation and unreality. Years ago, 
Mr. Wood, in his sermons, was fond of upholding what he 
called a " manly religion " — a religion not only of the Sun- 
day and the sanctuary, but of the week and the working-day : 
wluch was as much at home in the mart and the counting- 
house, as in the church or the school. A religion not in- 
compatible with a clear shrewd judgment in worldly things, 
not afraid of suffering contamination by mingling in the 
ordinary affairs of life and joining in all lawful, innocent 
amusements ; while the first place and the truest affection 
were reserved for the things of God. Perhaps, in speaking 
the words, the clergyman's mind may have pictured his faith- 
ful friend and assistant: at any rate, one of his hearers 
never heard such descriptions without applying them in 
thought to Edmund Allardyce. 

But to return to the Maitlands. When Mary Allardyce 
made that remark to her husband he considered that she had 
just about hit it. Miss Maitland was a very admirable per- 
son in every way : she was also possessed of a small 
fortune. The brother and sister were already on terms 
of friendly acquaintance with the farmer's family ; although 
Miss Maitland was still reckoned somewhat of a new 
arrival. 

On the first Sunday of Edmund's attendance at church 
they had " met in " with the clergyman and his sister after 
service; and Femies had casually asked his brother afterwards 
what he thought of the parson's sister. 

" A nice-looking girl enough," was his answer, " but an 
awful voice." 

" Ye should gi'e her a fyow hints." 

" Not I," said Edmund carelessly. " I dinna pretend to 
teach young ladies." 
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" She's a terrible hand at the music, though, Miss Mait- 
land. Laimt in foreign pairts, ye ken. We'll get them to 
tak' tea some night and gie's some o' her fine sangs." 

Mr. and Mrs. Allardyce were not long in arranging their 
little party. It was not at all an unusual thing for t£e clergy- 
man to take tea with them, in a friendly way ; and Miss 
Maitland had done them the honour of coming one evening, 
but that was when they were alone. On this occasion the 
invitation was more precise and formal : another farmer, an 
old neighbour, with his wife and son, being also invited to 
join the company. 

Miss Maitland was nothing loth to accept. She had been 
inclined to hold her head a little high, when she first came 
home ; but finding the friendly terms on which her brother 
met the farmer society which formed the chief part of his 
congregation, she found it expedient to adapt herself to cir- 
cumstances — in spite of her superior education. She had also 
been struck with the appearance of the good-looking visitor 
in Femies' pew ; and felt a certain curiosity in meetkg him. 

A slight description of her personal appearance may not 
be out of place. She was of middle stature and rather sturdy 
build : with the short throat and deep chest of a powerful 
singer. She had pretty brunette colouring, a pair of merry 
honest-looking brown eyes, passably good if insignificant 
features, and hair of the same shade as her eyes. She wore 
her hair — and this was the thing that struck Edmund most 
when she came into the room — in a kind of waterfall of 
curls behind, after the fashion formerly followed by Christina. 

She was resplendent in a bright pink silk dress with a 
square cut body, much trimmed with imitation lace : a white 
pebble necklace and cross round her neck, white eardrops 
to match, and a large brooch of cairngorm in the firont of 
her dress. Her hair was simply and not untastefuUy bound 
by a broad pink ribbon, matching her dress. 

She was followed by her brother, an unobtrusive quiet- 
looking young man with a good deal of resemblance to 
herself in features and colouring, dutifully carrying a large 
roll of music which she brought by special request A small 
old-fashioned cabinet piano stood in the parlour at Ferny- 
tofts; and this had been duly dusted, opened, and lighted for 
the expected performance. 
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The meeting was at first a little prim and stiff, as Mary 
Allardyce, though always kind and hospitable, was naturally 
shy and retiring. However, after tea, the company began to 
thaw ; and a lively group soon gathered round the piano, of 
which group Miss Maitland was the centre. 

Maggie Maitland deserved credit in one respect, as she did 
not require pressing to make her sing. When she found her 
listeners redly willing and appreciative, she sat down and 
gave one song after another with great goodwill and good- 
nature. 

Edmund, as in duty bound, placed himself at her side to 
turn over the pages, and soon became much interested in the 
performance. He found that her voice, a powerful and 
extensive mezzo-soprano, was far richer and sweeter singing 
naturally in a room, than raised to its highest pitch to lead 
the choir ; and she sang with that ease and fluency which 
cover a good deal of faulty method, playing her accom- 
paniments with taste and brilliancy. She had a great variety 
of songs, English, Scotch, and foreign, which latter were 
novelties to her audience. 

At length, at a pause, the old farmer guest, who did not 
fully appreciate an Italian canzonet last rendered, said, " Ye 
be to gie's a sang eynoo, Femies — come !" 

" Na, na," said Femies. " My singin' days are by. Best 
ask him," with a shake of his head in the direction of his 
brother. 

" It's nae great while sin* I haird ye sing * Ging to Ba'caim,' 
fatever," said the old man, who went by the harmonious 
cognomen of Tillyfaa. 

" Eh ? well, I dinna mind tryin' a vairse of * Ba'cairn,' 
if onybody 11 give me my cue." 

And after dearing his throat Femytofts began, with a 
somewhat guttural intonation, but in a sufliciently true bass 
voice, the old ballad : 

" * O minnie, I*m gaen to Lowrin Fair.' 
* O Jemmie, fat are ye gaen to do there ? 
' To buy some harrow-graith and some bows 
To strick up a pleuch on Ba'caim's knowes. 
Then whilk o* ye lasses *11 ging to Ba'caim, 
Whilk o' ye lasses '11 ging to Ba'caim, 
Whilk o* ye lasses '11 ging to Ba'caim, 
And be the gudewife o' bonny Ba'caim ?' " 
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" Fat wye are ye never joining in, Eydie ?" said the singer, 
pulling up at the end of the verse. '^ I canna sing wantin' 
chorus." 

But Edmund, having no further occupation at the piano 
desk just then, had drawn back, and stood in rather moody 
silence. The song had awakened painful recollections. It 
was one which he had been wont constantly to sing to him- 
self in former days — sometimes also to one listener. He 
never even hummed it now. 

It was not till the laugh and applause raised by the con- 
clusion of this quaint ditty had subsided, and Miss Maitland 
had used all her powers of persuasion and flattery, that Ed- 
mund could be brought so far as to attempt a song with which 
he had been familiar formerly, to Miss Maitland's accompani- 
ment. Miss Maitland was charmed with the discoveiy of 
his musical talent ; and expressed her admiration of it very un- 
reservedly. From songs they got on the subject of Church 
music, in which Edmund was more at home, and Miss Mait- 
land was perforce obliged to interest herself ; and before the 
evening closed they had had a very animated discussion, 
ending by Edmund promising to copy out for her several 
tunes with which she was unacquainted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Femies, although they were too discreet to 
endeavour to ascertain Edmund's sentiments, congratulated 
themselves, on the whole, on the success of their first at- 
tempt. And, of course, one thing led to another. There 
was a return party given by the Maitlands, in which Miss 
Maggie played the part of hostess in a most delightful manner. 
There were meetings after church, and discussions about 
chants and Kyries, and such-like. And there were other little 
gatherings, at Tillyfaa and elsewhere, at which Edmund met 
the siren. And Edmund seemed to have gained new life and 
spirits in the past fortnight. He was always ready to join in 
what was going on, to sing when he was asked, to assist Miss 
Maitland : who, on her part, encouraged him in perfect good 
faith and sincerity. She had taken indeed a great fancy to 
him from the first : and their similarity of tastes and interests 
in music helped on the intimacy. He was so good-natured 
and unaffected, too : he had none of the vanity and self-im- 
portance so often met with in musical men. Extremely good- 
looking she had thought him from the first : being much 
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paler and thinner than usual, and with the look of delicacy 
which long illness leaves for a time, he was a far more inter- 
esting looking person in Miss Maitland's estimation than he 
would have appeared in his ordinary robust health. 

About the middle of Edmund's third week at Femytofts, 
a very pressing invitation came for the brothers to spend the 
evening at the parsonage. Mr. Maitland had invited some 
of the lads and lasses of the singing-class to drink tea and 
hold a meeting with him and his sister, at which he intended 
to introduce to them a new chant-book, greatly recommended 
by Mr. Edmund Allardyce, as a step towards a better style 
of music than that at present obtaining at the church. And 
both brother and sister were particularly anxious for Mr. 
Edmund's presence on the occasion, and assistance ; as they 
intended making it a practical musical evening, as well as a 
little treat for 8ie choir — there being few opportunities of 
tiying new music except between services on Sunday. 

Edmund accepted the invitation willingly ; and of course 
Femies was too glad to accompany him. He had never seen 
his brother in such spirits as on the present occasion. He 
was quite Miss Maitland's right hand, assisting both at the 
entertainment of the guests at tea, and their subsequent en- 
lightenment on the subject of the new chants : while his 
Inother looked on supremely happy. Good honest Femies ! 
how he blessed the compiler of that chant-book in his heart, 
and chuckled to himself, when he saw the two heads in close 
contact over some disputed question of " pointing." It came 
at last to Edmund promising to sit by the organ on the next 
Sunday, and to help to lead the new chants. 

The guests had all departed except the two AUardyces, 
who remained till a somewhat late hour : that is to say, Miss 
Maitland and Edmund lingered on at the piano, while 
Femies and the clergyman patiently sat out the discussion. 
And then there was a merry good-bye at last : Maggie Mait- 
land insisting on a great deal of wrapping up of that valuable 
throat. " The old singing-master at our school used to say 
one should never let the cold air down the throat after 
singing," she said. '' And you must take the greatest care 
of your voice — for my sake you know !" " You could not 
give me a stronger inducement, certainly," was Edmund's 
answer. 
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They drove home — it was about four miles — under the 
stars : a slight sprinkling of snow making the country gleam 
white, and deadening the heavy " thud, thud," of blue Pollie's 
rough-shod feet. Neither of the brothers spoke much during 
the drive ; but Fernies guessed that his companion was in a 
kind of happy trance, as he finally wished him a cheery 
" good-night " and turned off to his room — actually humming 
to himself a bar or two of " bonnie Ba'cairn !" 



CHAPTER HI. 

IN THE PARSONAGE GARDEN. 

THE Sunday which was to witness the introduction of 
the new chant-book at Auchmillar was looked forward 
to with not a little pleasurable excitement by Maggie Mait- 
land. 

She rose betimes : made all her household arrangements 
for the day with that orderly thoughtfulness which was her 
characteristic, and which her brother duly prized; and dressed 
herself for church with especial care. 

She was a pleasant picture as she sallied forth, a good 
hour before service-time, to meet her pupils in the church, 
in her new winter garb put on for the first time on that bright 
November day. She wore a dark purple serge dress, made 
in strict accordance with the prevailing fashion : a tight- 
fitting velvet jacket, trimmed with some inexpensive, but 
stylish-looking fur ; and a neat bonnet trimmed with the same 
colour as her dress. She had learnt while on the Continent 
to eschew those glaring contrasts of shade and colour to 
which her countrywomen are so prone ; and usually attired 
herself with good taste and propriety. 

Edmund AUardyce was not behindhand in keeping his 
appointment. He wished to be early at the church -, and as 
children and household combined to make it difficult for 
Mary Allardyce to be away longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the service, he preceded the rest of the party, and 
performed the journey on horseback, on a hopeful son of 
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PoUie's : a very powerful and well-disposed but extremely 
raw three-year-old, with an insurmountable preference for 
one side of the road, very hazy notions of obeying the reins, 
and a strong inclination to shy at anything in the shape of a 
" machine." And of course, being " Sunday's mom," the 
country roads teemed with gigs and dog-carts — to say nothing 
of more pretentious vehicles — on their way to the different 
places of worship. 

But Edmund had early been taught to ride well and fear- 
lessly ; and spite of long disuse had not forgotten the art. 
Moreover this morning he was in high good spirits and good- 
humour, and felt strong and springy and life-like ; so he kept 
his steed well together with hand and heel, at a good sharp 
trot, in spite of the beast's youthful laziness ; and handed him 
over to Mr. Maitland's boy, only a short time after Miss 
Maggie had gone over to the church. 

Mr. Maitland received him at the door, telling him that 
Maggie had gone to practise, but there was plenty of time \ 
and urging him to come in and have some refreshment after 
his ride. He was nothing loth ; for he felt that the rapid 
exercise, to which he was unaccustomed, and his few differ- 
ences by the way with young Magnet, had " taken it out of 
him " somewhat : so he accepted the young clergyman's hos- 
pitality to the extent of a glass of sherry and a slice of 
Maggie's home-made sweet cake, and then proceeded to the 
church. 

Poor Isie Donald, in her harmonium-playing days at S. 
Adamnan's, never waited for " the precentor " in a happier 
flutter of anticipation than did Maggie Maitland now, as he 
at length made his appearance in the organ-loft : looking so 
bright and fresh, in his returning healthfulness and happy 
spirits. So calm and quiet too, such an example to the 
young men and maidens of her singing-class, who were a 
Kttle too apt at times to forget where they were — ^as he knelt 
down and covered his face with the same reverent gravity as 
if he were in the choir of S. Adamnan's, before they began 
the work in hand. 

They rehearsed for a good half-hour; by the end of which 
time the church was rapidly filling, and the little tinkling bell 
began to ring for some minutes : after which the service com- 
menced; 
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The musical portion went to the satisfaction of all : not a 
few of the congregation turning round to see whose was the 
new voice that led the rest so steadily, and blended so tune- 
fully with Miss Maitland's ringing tones. Not a few old 
neighbours too asked Mr. Maitland afterwards " wha he'd 
gotten to precent ? was he come to stop ?" and were set specu- 
lating with great vivacity at hearing it was "just a visitor, 
that was helping Maggie for the day." 

When Femytofts was collecting his family about the dog- 
cart, Edmund came up to him with some importance. 
" They're requiring me for afternoon — and Mr. Maitland's 
askin' me to dine wi' them. I suppose I'll just keep the 
horse?" 

" Eh ay, of course," said Femies, delighted. " We werena 
lookin' to see much o' ye the day, ye ken. Dinna exairt 
yersel' ower muckle," and with a knowing wink the good man 
climbed into his driving-seat. 

. The Maitlands dined at two o'clock, after the long and 
late forenoon service was over. Few of those who, like 
Femytofts, lived some four or five miles from the church, 
could return for the afternoon service ; but there was still a 
good sprinkling of members living nearer, who were regular 
in attending it. 

Afternoon service was at half-past three in the winter. The 
dinner at the parsonage was a sociable little meal; but 
after it was over both host and hostess disappeared for a 
while, Mr. Maitland to finish preparing his afternoon dis- 
course, and Maggie to attend to some little domestic matters. 
Edmund, left alone in the drawing-room, ventured at length 
to sit down to Maggie's piano, and faintly try over some 
hymn-tunes that were lying upon it. 

While he was thus occupied she suddenly looked into the 
room : and he jumped up, shy of being caught in the act. 

" Oh, pray don't rise, Mr. Allardyce ! I didn't know 
you played as well as sang." 

" No more I do play," he answered. " But I just amuse 
myself, at a time, trying to play." 

" Pray continue to amuse yourself, then !" 

" Thank you. I'm not seekin'for amusement, when Miss 
Maitland's by." 

" I'm afraid I cannot slo^ \ust now," said Maggie good- 
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humouredly, ^' so you must go on/' and she shut the door 
again. 

But he did not go on. He turned over the music for a 
few minutes, in an irresolute, desultory sort of way : took a 
few steps up and down the room : then paused at the win- 
dow, whence at a comer of the garden, he caught sight of 
Maggie, apparently searching for something amongst the 
bushes. At sight of which he suddenly walked to the door, 
took his hat, and went out to join her. 

" What are you lookin* for. Miss Maitland ?" 

" Oh, you have come out !" she said, looking up merrily. 
" I dare say you'll wonder, but I'm just looking for eggs ! 
WeVe a little hen — she's an especial favourite of Alick's, 
but she is just a bother for laying in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way holes and comers — you wouldn't think any of them 
would lay out at this season, would you ? However, I don't 
think I'll look any further." 

" Let me assist you. Miss Maitland." 

" Oh no. Pray don't come into the bushes, Mr. Allar- 
dyce — ^you'll destroy your Sunday clothes !" 

" That's nothing, if I can hinner them destroyin' yours," 
said Mr. Allardyce, gallantly. 

"I've done searching though," she said, standing up. 
" There are none to-day here, whatever." 

"Would there be likely any this way?" said Edmund, 
pointing to a little shmbbery-looking path between the bushes 
and the beech hedge at the end of the garden. 

" No, I don't think so." 

" If s a bonnie little roadie. What does it lead to ?" 

" That — oh, it just leads to the arbour — Alick calls it the 
fog-house." 

" Will you let me see it?" 

" Of course," said Maggie, and they walked together down 
the path, to the little arbour at the end. " Alick says when 
the good weather comes he shall get it done up, and come 
here and write his sermons. It's all tumbling down now, 
you see." 

It was a snug little summer resting-place, crept over by 
branches of trailing hop and honeysuckle, and surrounded 
by rampant raspberry bushes growing almost in at the door. 
"Diose bushes made Edmund suddenly think of tVveVxxYXxnasLX. 
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bushes in another garden, where he used to linger, with one 
at his side — as much fairer and bonnier in face and figure 
than his present companion, as the face of that Rannaside 
landscape exceeded in beauty the homelier charms of the 
agricultural district in which he now stood. Ah ! but that 
was only a vision, a shade, a dream — ^passed out of his life 
for ever. It must be so. He had made up his mind to 
think so at last. 

And she was a bonnie girl, this Maggie. He could not 
deny it, as she stood there now, with her brown curls un- 
covered, her soft brown eyes gazing out over the coimtry 
before her, her good-tempered, honest, modest expression. 
His brother was quite right. She was genteel and ladylike, 
without any nonsense or affectation : she was one who could 
turn her hand to anything. She was as much at home 
hunting for eggs and scratching her pretty arms among the 
bushes, as sitting in the drawing-room at her piano. She 
was a girl that any man might be proud to set at the head 
of his table and of his household ; and — ^yes, he was sure it 
was true, that thought which gave him a glow of gratified 
vanity — she was his, just for the asking. Was not the time 
come? 

" Miss Maitland I" 

He spoke so suddenly that she started a little as she turned 
to him, prepared to walk back. 

" Miss Maitland, would you wait just as long's I tell ye 
something? It's just about myself, ye ken — only Tm 
frightened maybe ye winna care to hear it, will ye ?" 

" Yes I will — ^if you care to tell me, Mr. AUardyce," said 
Maggie, simply. 

" Ye do care ? Well, I was just thinkin' to tell ye, so un- 
fortunate as I'd been," said Edmund, growing nervous now, 
as he felt that he was actually making the plunge. " Some 
years ago — a good few years now — I was engaged to be 
married," his nervousness did not prevent him from observing 
the deep crimson on Maggie's cheeks. " And I met with a 
great disapp'intment. I need not go over all the circum- 
stances — they do not relate to me. But I was deceived— 
and my — the object of my affection became the wife of 
another. Ever since that time I have felt it quite impossible 
to me to form another attachment — until — ^will I tell ye 
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when I commenced to think other ? Just since I've had the 
happiness of knowing you,^^ 

And then he paused, and Maggie stood silent also, her 
fingers playing nervously with her watch-chain. 

" Miss Maitland, I have to leave Femytofts this week — 
and may I take away with me the hope that you may be able 
to like me well enough, one day — to accept my hand ? If 
so, there may yet be a chance of happiness for me. Do 
ye think ye could care for me, Miss Maitland ?" 

She turned now, and lifted her honest eyes to his face, 
with a little smile. " Indeed I do think so, Mr. Allardyce." 

It was not like the coquettish hardly-won avowals that he 
used to wring from Christina : it was not the look of mute 
pathetic devotion, from the very soul-depths, that poor Isie 
had once given him. But it was a very honest, frank, straight- 
forward avowal ; and he felt that she meant it, and that there 
was a great deal of admiration mingled with the interest she 
took in him. 

" Ye do really mean it, Miss Maitland ?" he said, " I hope 
— I do hope, indeed, I would be able to make ye happy. 
Itll no be for want of tryin'. Ye know, I haven't travelled, 
like yourself — IVe not much of that polish, maybe, that ye 
might look for — Yact, I don't pretend to be anything more 
thw what I am — ^just a farmer's son, ye ken, but if ye can 
be satisfied with me as I am — ^" 

" Perhaps I may say the same," said Maggie rather archly, 
" for I'm just a farmer's daughter !" 

" Eh yes. And we're both natives of the same part o' the 
country, I think, though we hadn't met before. Then we 
ought to be well suited, eh ?" 

"I think we ought. But, Mr. AUardyce — " and she 
paused. 

" What were ye sayin*, Miss Maitland ?" 

" You know, I don't promise anything without consulting 
my brother. He's my only near friend, you know — and I 
would not take any important step without asking his sanc- 
tion first." 

" Of course — you must do that. But — will I say it ? I've 
not much fear o' Mr, Maitland — so be as Miss Maitland 
&vours me !" 

" No. Alick is always very kind, dear fellow — ^axvd 1 \X\\t&L 

s 
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he likes you very much, Mr. Allardyce. Eh me !" she sud- 
denly exclaimed, surprised into an unwonted Scotticism, as 
she looked at her watch ; '^ it's five minutes from three ! and 
they'll be all in the church waiting us." 

" They'll just require to wait," said Mr. Allardyce coolly : 
but they both quickened their steps towards the house, 
Edmund detaining Miss Maitland for a moment to say, be- 
fore they emerged firom the walk : " Ye're not saying any- 
thing about it eynow, Miss Maitland ?" 

" Not now? Not if you don't wish." 

" Not the day — till after I'm away. Let's have it to our- 
sels this afternoon, at any rate." 

" Very well !" The shake of Maggie's curls, as she left 
him and hurried into the house, reminded him forcibly, just 
for a moment, of Christina. And then, standing on the 
door-step alone, for the few minutes, waiting for her, the 
perception seemed suddenly to fall upon him, of what he 
had actually done. 

He was in for it now — he had, virtually, proposed to Miss 
Maitland and been accepted. There was no doubt but all 
would go smoothly here. There would be no dissentient 
voice raised against their marriage : on the contrary, there 
would be great rejoicing on both sides. She loved him, poor 
girl — only too well. He must go on with it. But did he 
love her ? 

His thoughts went back involuntarily to a scene of long 
ago — before the date of our story's beginning : a day and an 
hour when, in that garden at Braehead, he had declared his 
love to Christina Cameron : had told her, with all the 
earnestness and intensity of his young devotion, that he 
loved her, heart and soul, as he could love no other. And 
when her coquettish obstinacy had given way at length before 
his passionate pleading, and she had allowed that she could 
return his affection ; and they had sealed their compact by a 
tender reverent kiss, given and received — that first kiss, how 
he remembered it now, after all those years of wrong and 
disappointment, and separation bitterer than the separation 
of death ! And for aught he knew she was living now, at 
this moment : living, and, if living, free ; yet his own act 
was to place another, an insurmountable barrier between 
them. And at that moment an utter revulsion of feeling 
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came over him : a feeling as if he must go at once to poor 
innocent, trusting Maggie, and tell her that he hated her, and 
himself, for proposing to her. 

And there was that wearisome singing to be got through 
somehow ! He felt so utterly miserable, so weak and listless 
and tired, so unable to collect himself to undergo it, that he 
was fain to turn into the house and ask Mr. Maitland to give 
him another glass of wine — ^just to see if it would carry 
him on. 

Poor Maggie was very flushed and nervous-looking when, 
after her hurried dressing, she climbed the organ-loft again ; 
feeling as if her musical lads and lasses were speculating 
about her and her precentor, and looking at her with curiosity 
and amusement. And Edmimd was flushed too : perhaps 
Mr. Maitland's sherry might have been rather more than he 
could stand. But before the end of the long service — 
lengthened by Mr. Maitland's slow reading and prosy dis- 
course to an hour and a half good — what with his exertions 
and the heat and oppressiveness of the ill-ventilated church, 
(doubly oppressive by the end of the day, and in the gallery), 
every trace of colour had gone out of his face, and he looked 
almost as ill and haggard as when he flrst got up after his 
fever. He confided to Maggie, as they left the church, that 
he was a bit tired, and his head was " awfully sore " — it was 
just with him never being right strong yet. 

It only made him more interesting in Miss Maitland's 
eyes. She was one of those good-hearted creatures who like 
a man twice as well when he is ill and suflering ; and she 
was only too delighted to take him home and wait upon him 
and give him tea — ^with many expressions of concern at his 
having so much fatigued himself in their behalf. He was 
not disinclined to accept these delicate attentions. His 
moods varied very much : at times he could not but be sen- 
sible of Maggie's real worth and attractiveness, though he 
shrank inwardly at the thought of that to which he was 
pledged. 

Tea being duly discussed, Mr. Maitland, with more hos- 
pitality than discretion, had the wine brought in again — 
Edhnund must take something to keep the cold out before 
starting on his ride home. It might not have been the 
wisest thing : unaccustomed to stimulants as he wa^, \\& \\^<\ 
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had quite as much that day, altogether, as he could bear. 
But since he had been ill, and off duty, he had been obliged 
to relax his old rule ; and every one was always preaching to 
him that he wanted so much support. So he accepted the 
offer again : assuring Mr. Maitland, when he had finished, 
with more emphasis than was quite necessary, that when he 
was well, he never touched anything in the shape of wine or 
spirits — the Rannaside people knew that very well — he never 
touched it: only just now having been in doctor's hands, 
&c., &a — but he wound up by saying that he was now quite 
rested, and quite better, and that he would quite enjoy the 
ride home — if Mr. Maitland would be so kind as let him 
order his horse. 

It was growing cold and late and dark, and they knew it 
was no kindness to keep him ; so Mr. Maitland went to order 
the horse. Left alone for a few moments with Maggie, 
Edmund plucked up courage to take her by the hand, and 
then to raise her hand to his lips. " I'm not able to thank 
you right, Miss Maitland. I don't know what I would say 
to ye — for being so kind to me — for promising me so much 
happiness !" 

" I don't know," said Maggie, simply. " You have made 
me very happy." 

" Have I indeed ? already ? Then I ought to be more 
than grateful. And whiles I think deeds are better than 
words," and then he bent forward, just a little, still holding 
her hand, and kissed her — but not as he had kissed Chris- 
tina. But poor Maggie stood still, in a trance of glad sur- 
prise and blushing pride and pleasure. 

Then Mr. Maitland came in to say that the horse was 
ready : and Edmund went to the door to mount But he 
found that Magnet in the sober light of morning and Magnet 
under the stars were two widely different animals. Magnet 
was not accustomed to nocturnal expeditions, and the aspect 
of things in general seemed to him, to say the least, uncanny. 
He would not come within several yards of the door-step 
(which did gleam pretematurally white in the dimness), but 
stood, with his hind feet planted resolutely but awkwardly 
wide apart, shaking his head and snorting at the terrible 
mystery. He sidled gradually into the darkest comer, and 
went round on his fore feet as a pivot when Edmund placed 
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his foot in the stirrup. But Edmund was not slow in spring- 
ing into the saddle, and once up, managed to pilot his bash- 
ful steed safely out of the gateway : Magnet dropping not 
a few sudden curtseys to doubtful-looking objects by the 
way. 

Maggie and her brother watched them out and stood 
listening to the receding sound of Magnet's feet on the brae 
for some minutes. And then as they went into the house 
she turned to him with a sudden impulsive interrogation : 
" You do like him, don't you, Alick ?*' 



CHAPTER IV. 



MAGNET. 



WHEN Edmund AUardyce reached the foot of the brae 
on which the parsonage stood, and found himself on 
the level turnpike, he punished Magnet rather severely. 

But Magnet was wise enough to know when his head was 
turned homewards : and though he protested with sundry 
deprecatory grunts, and mild demonstrations with his hind 
l^SSy against the unreasonable thwacks which Edmund's 
stout ashen wand bestowed upon his hard flanks, he did not 
on the whole disapprove of hastening his steps. So between 
his willingness and his rider's chastisement, the pace very 
soon reached a rapidity which in a public locality might come 
under the censure due to " furious riding." 

There was no one however to call it in question now ; so 
Magnet and his rider continued their course unchecked, 
till they came within the march of Femytofts : when Ed- 
mund's steed, recognizing the " bar " of a field where he had 
been wont to graze, brought his gallop to such a sudden ter- 
mination thereat as to throw his rider, if not actually over 
fab head, at least so far forward on his neck as obliged him 
to spring to his feet as nimbly as might be to avoid a more 
ignominious landing. 

I am afraid Edmund was by no means master of himself 
then. He gave Magnet two or three v\o\eiv\. Xw^^ \yj ^^ 
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bridle, two or three savage cuts across the mane with his 
switch. By that time feeling a little ashamed, and con- 
sidering it not worth while remounting, he put his arm 
through the rein and walked moodily up to the farm. 

Femies met him at the yard gate. " Here's pretty hoors 
for Sunday nichts !" he cried in his cheery voice. " Fat's this 
tho'? are ye leadin', man?" 

" Leadin' ! I should think so," answered Edmund shortly, 
" whenyeVe a brute that stops dead the first gate he comes to." 

" Has he nae carried ye weel, than ?" 

" H'm — ^nae just that well." 

" He's real warm, whatever," said Femies, stroking the 
colt's steaming flanks. " Has he been ruggin' terrible ? Wve 
the wicks o' his mou' cuttit wi' the snaffle," as the light from 
the lantern showed blood-spots upon the velvety comers of 
the young mouth. 

" He's been doin' a'thing. He's a real ackward brute, and 
not fit for ridin'," said Edmund, and he turned off towards 
the house. 

In spite of his solicitude about Magnet, Femies could not 
help following his brother to the door to say good-naturedly, 
" Weel, laddie, have ye enjoyed yer day ?" 

" Pretty well. I'm real done out." 

" A'thing's gane richt, eh ?" 

" I suppose so. I'll tell ye the mom. I'm tired eynow, 
and I'll just tum in. It's some late, I doubt ?" 

" It's close upo' eicht," said Femies. " Will ye no tak' 
onything first ?" 

" No, thanks. Good night to ye, Jemmie." 

So they parted, and Fernies went back to the stable, won- 
dering in his mind how things had gone : thinking to himself 
that if they had " gane richt " Edmund had by no means the 
appearance and manner of a favourably-received wooer. 

But next moming, on coming in at breakfast time, having 
been out early, Femies was met by his brother, pale and 
haggard, as though he had been up all night. " Will I speak 
wi' ye a meenitie, Jemmie ?" 

" Eh lad, fat is't?" said the farmer, following Edmund into 
his room. " Ye're nae weel !" 

" No, I'm not — but that's nothing. I'm to say to ye — I 
must leave this the day — ot \.Vi^ mom's moming at latest ** 
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" Fat ! hae ye been telegrammed for?*' 

" No. But I must go. And ye'se let me go quietly, and 
nae raise a steer — that's a'." 

" Ye'll please yersel', in coorse. But ye be to lat me ken 
faf s wrong." 

Edmund stood looking down at his feet in moody silence. 

" Ye're nae needin' to hide it frae me, if ye're in trouble, 
Eydie. Is't Miss Maitland F' 

Edmund made a sound of assent. 

" What ? she winna hae ye ? Try again, man." 

Edmund winced. " No, no !" he exclaimed. " I wish — 
I wish to Heaven it were so ! No, poor creature, she'll have 
me fast enough : but as I'm a livin' man, I canna go through 
wi't" 

" Fat ! D'ye mean that ye've asked her ?" 

" Ay did I, the confounded eediot that I was ! I believe 
I was mad — that horrible fellow's wine had got into my head 
— ^and some fate just possessed me, that I was led on to 
dee 't — and what wye will I undo it best — now ?" 

" Undo it? Na. When fowks takes the like of that things 
in hand they dinna speak aboot undoing it — leastways nae 
honest fowks. Ye've deen the very best thing ye can for 
yersel' i' the meantime, hanna ye ?" 

" Eh no, Jemmie," with a little shudder. 

" But fat then — div ye no like her?" 

" Like her ! Whiles when I'm aside her — and carryin' on 
wi' yon music and trash — " (deep sighs filled up the pauses) 
" I could almost fancy something o' the sort. But I canna 
marry her, Jemmie." 

"And why no, may I ask? What's there to hinner 
ye?" 

" Just this. She^s nae dead." 

" Tchut, man ! ye put me past patience wi' ye — awat div 
ye. Ye've nae fun' that oot sin' yestreen ?" 

" No. I ken that. But I've been warned. Ye may ca't 
supersteetion an ye like. But if men are ever warned in 
dreams now-a-days, I've had a warning this nicht" 

Femies shook his head sadly and dubiously. 

" Ye may think what ye like," Edmund continued, " but 
I ken fine what it would be wi' me, gin she cam' across me 
again." 
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Femies considefed for a few moments, then he said, " I 
tell ye fat, Eydie, I well believe ye're not strong, and ye're 
nervish, and like to be troubled wi' fancies, eynow. Once ye 
were richt strong again, ye'd find they wadna trouble ye mair. 
And ye be to trust in Pro-vidence, ye ken, and nae in dreams 
and trash. Here's a gweed lass an' a bonnie one, thrown in 
your wye. She likes ye, and ye dinna like her that ill ava' 
— she's shuitable for ye every way, an' naethin' hinnerin' ye 
to mak' a richt marriage. An' ye've begun well so far, and 
spokken to the girl. And noo, for a mere fancy, ye be to 
throw a' thing ower — ^brak' the lassie's heart, vera like, and 
ruin her prospec's — and bring disgrace and a heap o' ill chat, 
upo' yerself and yer faimily that's as good's ony i' the kintra 
— ^na, na ! / winna stan' by ye, Eydie, an ye're to play up the 
like o' yon tricks, an' I tell ye so, fair and honest ! I (Unna 
like the sort o' thing ava'." 

Edmund had been listening with a dejected air to his 
brother's lecture : when Femies paused he said more quietly : 
"Then ye think I be to go on with it?" 

" Of coorse ye be. Gae on wi't like an honest man." 

" Then it is good-bye to her — and for ever — ^through my 
own act." 

" I scarce know fat wye to answer ye, Eydie. By a't 
ye've tellt me, it's mair than improbable she's i' the land o' 
the leevin'. If she is, and recovered her health, I should say 
as like as no she's provided wi' anither husband or this time." 

" Jemmie !" Edmund almost groaned. 

" Ye hadna thocht of that— eh F' 

" I dinna think it. I winna think it." 

" There's unco strange doin's, oot in that colonies. A 
likely young woman, wi' a bonnie face, winna be lang gaan 
beggin'." 

" Well, if I'm bound in honour to mak' it out wi' Miss 
Maitland, it's httle odds." 

" Ay. And I think ye should just pit the thocht frae ye. 
Ye're nae a loon ony langer, and ye needna be thinkin' ye're 
aye to hold to a loon's fancy. Depend upo't, Maggie Mait- 
land lo'es ye as truly as ever yon lass did — ^and if she disna 
lo'e ye a heap mair truly, i' the end, I wadna gie muckle for 
her ! Ye've nae teen this in hand ' lightly and unadvisedly,' 
as the book says, Eydie, I'se warran' ye've soucht coonsel 
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and guidance, at the Throne of Grace, or ever ye'd soucht 
to speak till her, eh?" 

Edmund stood silent, rather conscience-stricken. His 
thoughts had been in such a whirl on that Sunday, so un- 
decided : so taken up moreover with his own importance and 
Maggie's evident admiration of him — ^that he could not now 
recoUect whether he had made that step a matter of prayer 
or not But he did not gainsay his brother. He looked up 
at last, with a very distressed, haggard face, and said *' Vera 
well. What must be must, I suppose. Ill gae ower and 
see Maitland — maybe he winna approve o' me." 

" Nae muckle fear o' that. He'll be a richt brother to ye 
— ^and real prood to hae ye ownin' to him. Ye aye get on 
fine wi' the parsons, I ken." 

And then they went to breakfast silently ; and, but for the 
children, the meal was a very silent one : Mary Allardyce 
innocenUy wondering "what way Eydie couldn't sup his 
pottage — ^were they not right made ?" and concluding in her 
own mind that he must have proposed to Miss Maitland 
over-night, and been rejected. 

Breakfast over, Femytofts was going out, saying to his 
brother, " I'll drive ye pairt o' the road i' the afternoon — I 
canna dee't sooner. I'm expectin' Downie eynoo — a'ld 
Downie the fairrier, ye mind ?" 

" Eh ? what's wrong F' 

" Ye best nae speer ower closely. 'Fact, I've just asked 
him to come an' look at yon Magnet colt." 

"What about Magnet ? I've nae done him any ill ?" 

"I dinna say ye've done him ony good. If he's nae 
gotten a sprain o' the back sinon,^ I dinna ken vera muckle 
aboot it" 

" 'Deed, I'm real sorry to hear it," said Edmund in much 
concern, as he followed his brother to the stable; where 
some time was passed in examining one of Magnet's fore 
legs on which he was going undeniably lame. 

" I suppose it'll be a case of blister, at least," said Femies, 
who was not by any means pleased, for Magnet was the most 
promising young horse on his farm, and had taken a prize 
last year. 

"I wouldn't have thought it could be the ridin'," Edmund 

* Sinew. 
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said, " but I wasna fit to keep his legs fra flyin' all sorts of 
wyes, when he was comin' home." 

" May be. I dinna see that ye was needin' to bring him 
home at sic a ter-menjeous^ pace as ye be to ha' done. His 
coaf s nae dry yet," said the farmer rather shortly. 

" What time are ye expectin' Downie F' 

" Can't say. I winna be free or aftemeen." 

" Because I winna trouble ye drivin' me ower there. I'll 
just walk up quietly — ^and come back i' the evenin'." 

" Are ye able for the traivel, Eydie ?" 

" Able enough." 

So they parted, and no more was seen of Edmund at 
Fernytofts for the rest of that day : during which Femies 
and his wife, in spite of divers occupations, found time for 
a good deal of speculation as to how his wooing was speeding. 

He made his appearance at length in the " gloamin' " of 
the short November day. It was "the children's hour" 
when he returned ; and they were all " ben the house " when 
he went in — father, mother, and all the seven. Mary nursing 
her baby over the fire : the others dispersed before and 
around it ; while Femies himself was seated in the large chair 
in the chimney comer, with his youngest daughter on his 
knee, singing for her especial benefit the pleasing ballad : 

' ** Katie Bairdie had a soo 

Black and fite aboot the mou' — 
Wasna that a cantie soo ? 
Dance, Katie Bairdie I" 

It was a bright, happy, homely picture of domestic felicity) 
and it made Edmund's heart thrill, as he came upon it sud- 
denly, especially now at the thought that one day such a 
fireside scene might be his own. And when his two eldest 
nephews rushed at him with a shout, and no more respectful 
greeting than " Eydie, Eydie, muckle a'ld Eydie !" he felt 
quite able to respond to their merry welcome. 

Of course no questions were asked then ; but Femies 
scanned his brother's face with some curiosity, in the fire- 
light, and saw that he looked certainly in much better spirits 
than when he went away. " And what are ye for, Eydie ?" 
said Maiy. " Ye'U be hungry after yer walk." 
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"Nothing eynow, thank you. I got, with Maitland, 
before starting — and syne if I must confess the truth I called 
at a'ld Bruce's in the way back — and rested there a few 
minutes ; and I wasn't letten away without refreshment — so 
I've done uncommonly well." 

"Will ye come oot an' hae a look at the colt?" said 
Femies, setting down the little maiden who was on his knee, 
and rising. 

" Eh yes — if ye like." 

Femies' motive was of course transparent, as immediately 
they were outside the house he said, " Well, hoo's it ga'an ? 
a'thing to satisfaction, eh ?" 

" Oh yes. Maitland's very kind, and very reasonable. I 
couldn't expect onything mair." 

" Sattled ony time ?" 

" It winna be or the spring. And it's nae to go farer than 
our ain frien's, in the meantime. I've made them promeese 
me that — and ye'll dee the same. I'm nae for a'bod/s 
tongues waggin' aboot it." 

" Well," said Femies, after a few moments' thought, " I do 
say, God bless ye, Eydmund, fra my hairt ! and every good 
thing attend ye and the woman o' yer ch'ice. Ye're real 
happy I'm sure — arena ye ? And I do think ye've gotten a 
right nice lass, and ene that's shuitable for ye." 

" Thanks, Jemmie." And then Edmund began whistiing 
a time as if he wished to turn off the subject; stopping 
abruptly to say, " What about Magnet ?" 

"Well, ifs as I said. Downie's blistered him." 

"No? I'm very sorry, Jemmie — if it's my blame." 

"Well, he said the ^lop might ha' done it, upo' the hard 
ro'd — ^and wi' ony weicht upo' him." 

" I say — I'm quite ready to mak' it good, Jemmie, what- 
ever ye set the damage at — farrier's visit an' a'." 

" I'm nae seekin' ye to dee that. The blame's as much 
my ain, sendin' ye wi' him : but he's carried ye on a good 
eirrand, so we winna say mair aboot it, Eydie." 

But Edmund looked, and felt, very conscience-stricken. 
He was grieved at the damage to his brother's property, and 
the suffering entailed on the innocent dumb creature, which 
a little patience, self-command, and consideration on his 
own part might have well avoided. " I'm lesl ^otrj tot 
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the beast,'' he repeated, as he stood regarding him. '' It's 
gey sore upo' a young horse." 

'* If it's a cure, we winna grudge it him," said practical 
Femies. 

" I hope it winna be a blemish." 

" We'se tak' gweed care o' that — so's he dinna get leave 
to tak' his teeth till't, by-an'-by ! Well, an ye've seen eneuch 
o' him, we'se ging in. Of coorse ye'll tell Meary — fee' she 
maist kens a'ready." 

Mar/s congratulation was warm and cordial, though in 
few words. But in some things she was more discerning 
than her husband : and she was scarcely so ready as he to 
think that everything was to go right at once. 

" I dinna think some wye that Eydie's quite himself," she 
said. " He'll maybe get over it in a whilie — I trust he will 
But dinna ye think he was some strange-like, the night ?" 



CHAPTER V. 

SISTER ISOBEL'S VISITORS. 

EDMUND Allardyce went to his town appointment at 
the term. 

He spent about ten days at Inverranna in winding up his 
affairs there and taking leave of his friends — in many in- 
stances with sincere regret. It would take too long to re- 
count the number of those who lamented his departure, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross, and Francie, who was only consoled by 
the prospect of an apprenticeship in town when he should 
be old enough, to the most ambitious of the young ladies 
who had hoped against hope for some word of love from Mr. 
Allardyce before he went away. Mr. Wood deeply deplored 
his loss to the church, and the severing of a friendship 
which had been one of the brightest spots in his Northern 
incumbency. 

Edmund did not leave without some substantial tokens of 
the goodwill of his friends, which were duly mentioned in 
the local papers, under the head of " presentations." The 
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Rannaside farmers gave him a silver teapot, in recognition 
of his long services among them as agent : while the Episco- 
pal congregation, headed by Mr. Wood, presented him with 
three handsomely-bound volumes, Prayer Book, Bible, and 
musical Psalter, with suitable inscriptions. 

And so, attended by the good wishes of all his acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Allardyce bid farewell to Rannaside travelling and 
Rannaside markets, to his district agency, his honorary choir- 
mastership, and the scene of his life's romance. 

One of his first acts, on settling in his town lodging, was 
to call, accompanied by his old friend John Adam, upon 
Mr. Farquhar, the incumbent of S. Magnus' ; stating his 
wish to become a member of that congregation. And further, 
at the instance of Mr. Adam, he modestly expressed his 
willingness to give his services in the choir on Sundays, if 
agreeable to Mr. Farquhar. 

The clergyman was only too thankful to accept them : and 
after some friendly conversation on the subject, it seemed 
but a natural sequence that Edmund, on learning the present 
helpless condition of the choir deprived of its late trainer, 
should offer to do what he could for them in the way of 
voluntary choir-master, and lead the practisings on some 
night weekly, to be agreed on when he had settled down to 
his new professional duties. 

Sister Isobel heard these tidings one day as she was lying 
in her habitual enforced idleness on the couch which she 
always occupied when able to leave her bed, which was not 
every day. She had much that was painful and tr3dng to 
undergo in the way of remedies ; and the doctor was not 
very sanguine as to the result — although he tried to cheer 
her with what hopes he could: to cheer the Mother 
also, to whom her invalid child was daily becoming more 
dear. 

" You are our praying Sister," she said to her one day, 
when Isie had been lamenting a little at being forced to give 
up some small handiwork she had attempted. 

" Na. I'm nae worthy to think that. I canna even pray 
just steady — ^when I'm so pained — only just for patience to 
mysel'." 

And then it was that to cheer her up, the Mother told her 
about the choir prospects, and how pleased Mx. ¥^.\q^«s^ 
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was at Mr. Allardyce's kindness and readiness to give his 
time and trouble for the church. 

" Ay, but if s just the wye o' him, I ken fine," Isie said, 
with her quiet little smile. 

She thought over it afterwards : how if this had come 
about during her days of health ! Ah ! it would have been 
like old times, to play to his leading ! like the old happy 
times, before her one dream of love had been shaken, when 
all the future was bright with hope. " I doubt it wouldna 
have deen," she said to herself. " I'm best out of the way, 
as it is." 

Mr. Allardyce heard with much and sincere concern that 
Sister Isie was now quite a confirmed invalid. He was not 
long in calling at the Home to inquire after her : he felt so 
much afiraid lest she should be in any way suffering from the 
effects of her attendance on him. 

The Mother told him her illness was a spine complaint, 
which the doctor thought was constitutional, though it might 
have been brought to its present height by exertion. It 
was only quite lately that she had given in. 

" I'm sure she never flagged day or night when she was 
with me," he said. ** I hope to goodness she hasna done 
herself any ill that time." 

" No," the Mother said, she had seemed much as usual 
when she returned, and had kept about for a month after. 
The doctor believed there had been a tendency to this 
for years, and she herself had mentioned another case of 
spine complaint in her family. 

After this, Mr. Allardyce never failed to speer for Sister 
Isie when he saw the Sisters after church, and to send her 
some kind message, which always brought the light to her 
eyes and a smile to her face, even when in most pain or 
weariness. 

One morning, in the beginning of December, he presented 
himself at the entrance to the Home, accompanied by a 
lady — a handsome gentle-looking lady, taller than himself by 
half a head, dressed with a quiet, sober refinement that was 
infinitely becoming to her calm matronly dignity. Not every 
face and figure would so have set off the dark merino dress, 
heavy old-fashioned shawl, and black velvet bonnet, with its 
single scarlet spray. She carried on her arm, half concealed 
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under the shawl, a very substantial marketing basket, of 
which she would on no account surrender the charge to her 
squire. 

Mr. Allardyce introduced her to the Mother as his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. James Allardyce, and further explained that she 
had called, being in town for a few hours, and being " very ill 
about seeing Sister Isie :" Mrs. Allardyce, who was rather 
shy at her first introduction into the dwelling of a real live 
Sisterhood, leaving Edmund, who was more at home in those 
mysterious precincts, to speak for her. 

"O yes ! I am sure Sister Isie will be very pleased," the 
Mother said, " she is a little better to-day. This way, please 
— ^will you come too, Mr. Allardyce ? I think she would like 
to see how well you are looking now." 

" May I ?" said Edmund, colouring with pleasure. " I 
didna like to ask it ?" 

" O yes, come in, she's just on the sofa in our sitting-room ; 
there's no one else there just now." 

So they followed the Superior into the bright little visitors' 
room, just now very much set apart to Sister Isie's use when 
she was well enough to be lifted from her bed to the sofa. 
She was lying almost flat on her back : except the complete 
helplessness hardly changed since Edmund had taken leave 
of her in Mrs. Ross's doorway. He went up, took her hand 
kindly, and then introduced his companion. " This is my 
sister, Mary Allardyce — ^Jemmie's wife, ye ken — she's been 
wantin' to see you such a long time — ^and to thank ye, Sister," 
he said as he drew Mrs. Allardyce forward. 

" I'm so sorry to see ye so poorly," said Mary Allardyce, 
bending down over the little recumbent form, and speaking 
in her low " couthie " voice, and the homely accent that was 
very dear and welcome to the poor little Scotch novice, sur- 
rounded for the most part by Englishwomen. But she had 
eyes only for one of her two visitors, and her joy at seeing 
him beamed through every feature of her transparent face, as 
she said, " Eh, Mr. Allardyce ! eh, what stoot and well ye 
are looking," and then paused, unable to say more, but look- 
ing up at him with glistening eyes. 

" Yes, he's looking real well," said Mary Allardyce, a little 
relieved at finding Sister Isie's vernacular quite as strongly 
marked as her own. " I'm sure the family's all ver^ ^^^^»\. 
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to ye — ^indeed, we're nae fit to say how much we owe ye for 
yer attention to him." 

" It was little I could do, Mrs. Allardyce," said Isie, "but 
it was the Lord's Will to prosper it I'm real happy to see 
him look so well — and in sic a short time too." 

" I'm afraid ye're not keeping much better yet yersel^ 
Sister," said Edmund. 

" No, I'm not just varry strong at present, Mr. Allardyce. 
But I have varry much to be thankful for," she said quietly. 

And then there was a little pause, till Edmund said, look- 
ing across at his sister-in-law, " Mary — ye've the basket — ^" 

"Just a few things firom the farm," said Mary apolo- 
getically, drawing the basket forward, and looking at Isie. 
" He thought ye wouldn't be affronted at me bringing them 
— ^but it's hardly worth," and then she proceeded rather shyly 
to open out the contents before Isie's pleased and wondering 
eyes. First a large fowl, almost as big as a turkey, beauti- 
fully plucked and tied up : then two pounds of prime fi"esh 
butter, a packet of honey in the comb, several pots of pre- 
serves, and a small box of fresh eggs. " Eh, sich a present !" 
Sister Isie might well exclaim in great surprise. "Ye've 
taken too much trouble, Mrs. Allardyce. But Mother will 
be so prood !" 

"Ifs iox yerseV though, Sister Isie," said Edmund, with a 
smile, " it was that wye that Mary meant it, whatever — ^and 
ye'se promise it's nae to be a' given away to the poor fowks, 
for I ken well eneuch what road the good things aye goes 
here /" 

" Why, it would keep me eatin' for a year, Mr. Allardyce," 
said Isie in her quaint idiom : and the Mother, who having 
left them for a short time, had now just come in as they were 
speaking, joined her thanks for the useful gift. " You may 
depend on my seeing that Sister Isie gets some of these 
* good things,' Mr. Allardyce — but you would be surprised at 
the difficulty I have in getting her to take anything nice — I 
find she smuggles it all away somehow, when my back is 
turned, and then I hear of it from the children, or in the 
convalescents' room," and then Isie blushed and relapsed 
into silence. 

Then Mrs. Allardyce got up and said they must go — 
Sister Isobel would be tired : and wished her " good-bye " 
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with few words, but a kind pressure of the hand, and a look 
of tearful compassion and gratitude in her mild eyes, that 
spoke more than any words. And Mr. Allardyce came up to 
her and took her hand ; lingering behind for a few moments, 
as the Superior was speaking to Mary at the door, to bend 
down and say : " There's been no more word then, Sister F' 

" Eh no, Mr. Allardyce. We'd have tellt ye.'* 

" Sh^s nae dead, whatever." 

" Ye'll have heard, then—?" 

" No, no. But I'm convinced of it in my ain mind." 

" Maybe jre're right," said Isie meditating. " But which- 
ever wye it IS, I hope ye'U be happy, Mr. Allardyce, It's my 
prayer for ye, night and morn." 

"God bless you, Sister!" he said, with a grateful little 
shake of the poor thin hand which he held ; and a pang of 
self-reproach and humiliation shot through his mind. What 
was he, what had he done, that this saintly woman should so 
love and care for him still ? 

He felt as if he must tell her about his prospects then. 
" Do ye know. Sister — I'm to be married gin spring," he said 
quietly. 

" Eh, ye are ?" 

The hot blood rushed to poor Isie's temples, and her heart 
beat so fast that she could not speak again immediately. It 
was a great shock. 

" Ye're surprised. Sister?" he said in the same quiet gentle 
tone. " To say the truth I did not think it possible myself a 
whilie back — but ye see, circumstances alter," and then he 
stood up and sighed a little. 

"Who is it, Mr. Allardyce?" said Isie, almost in a 
whisper. 

" The clergyman's sister — out at Auchmillar, where my 
brother lives." 

" Eh ay." And then she lay again silent, as if taking it 
in : looking at him with such a tender solicitous look all the 
time, as if to read if he was happy. " I wish ye a'thing 
that's good," she said at length, earnestly. " I pray the good 
Lord it may be to your happiness — here and hereafter." 

" I hope it's for the best," he answered, gravely. " Ye 
winna speak about it — none but our nearest frien's knows — 
but I felt I would like just to tell^(?«." 

T 
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Isie smiled — 2l calm grateful smile. 

" Ye'U tell me her name, Mr. Allardyce — so's I may add 
it to my prayers ?" 

" Margaret — Margaret Maitland." 

"Margaret — that was my oldest sister. It's a bonnie 
name. Is she bonnie ?" 

" Ye may judge for yerself. I've her carte," and he took 
one out of his pocket and placed it in Isie's hand. 

Sister Isobel looked at the photograph for some minutes 
with eager interest. " I think she looks good and /rtt^** 
she said at length. 

" Yes, thaf s just what she is," he said. " I'm feared she's 
ower good for me," he added. 

" Eh, Mr. Allardyce !" 

That was all poor Isie could say, as she lay and gazed up 
at him. " Ower good !" Could any woman be " ower good," 
nay, could any be good enough for him ? was the thought of 
her inmost heart, as she looked at the bright handsome 
young face, and the kind eyes, and the fine erect stalwart 
figure, as he stood before her in his restored strength and 
manhood, the vigorous young life which her care (under 
God's blessing) had saved ? 

He could not stay. " I wish I sa' you better," he said, as 
he was about to go, taking up her hand once more. 

" Maybe it winna be long, or I'm better," she said : one 
of her sudden bright smiles, which left him no doubt of her 
meaning, lighting up her whole face for an instant. 

" Eh, it's nae so bad as that ?" he said kindly. " They 
give ye hopes of gettin' right, dinna they ?" 

"Nae just very muckle — ^an' I dinna hae very much 
mysel'. I dinna wish to lie long to trouble others : only 
what's the Lord's Will we must just thole. Good-bye to 
ye, Mr. Allardyce — may every good thing attend ye." 

" Good-bye, dear Sister !" The look and tone said more 
than the words, as he once more pressed her hand. And 
then he was gone : and poor Isie lay silent — thinking over 
what she had heard. 

There was no doubt that it was a shock to her : in a cer- 
tain sense, a fresh source of trial. The idea was so new 
that she found difficulty at first in taking it in. Had Chris- 
tina come back to him after all, Isie would have been unsel- 
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fish enough to rejoice unfeignedly in the consummation of 
his happiness : had he remained always single, she could 
understand that too, and reverence him the more. But now 
he was going to marry another — ^a person whom a few 
months ago he had never seen \ and perhaps it was hardly 
to be wondered at that poor Isie should feel as if her own 
cruel bitter disappointment had been for nothings as it were 
— since he was capable at length of forming a new tie, 
and bestowing his heart and hand on another than his first 
love. 

But she was not going to let it disturb her peace. " No, 
no, no," she said to herself, as she tried by pressing her 
hands over her eyes to force back the tears that were welling 
up. "Why should it give me a sore heart? It's for his 
happiness and his good, and he deserves it if ever any man 
did. I ken fine it's few would have waited and been true to 
her so long ! Eh, I hope hell be happy ! I dinna think 
some wye he looked just tenible happy-like, poor fella ! I 
doubt It's been a great thoucht till him to bring's mind to 
take wi' another — and he aye think sh^s nae deid. But I'm 
sure he's deen it for the best, and 's made a good choice. 

" I like the lassie's face — in her pictur*. I do think she 
looks true^ as I tellt him. Eh, I hope she loves him, I hope 
she loves him, and will be kind to him ! Margaret's a good 
name too. Margaret — his Margaret," she repeated softly to 
herself, as if she would make herself love the very name of 
one who was dear to him. " I'll aye have her in my prayers 
night and mom." 

The littie mental conflict through which she had passed 
had left some traces upon Isie's face, though she was quite 
calm when the Mother came to sit with her a while later. 

" I'm afraid your visitors have tired you just a little," she 
said tenderly. 

" Eh no, dear Mother. It was a great treat." 

" What a nice person Mr. AUardyce's sister-in-law appears 
to be !" 

" Eh yes, a dear creature ! so couthie and kind, and sic 
a bonnie face as she has ! I wad ha' liket my Mr. Allardyce 
should have had her till's wife, instead of yon muckle farmer 
— though he's very good tee," she said quaintly, and then 
relapsed into silence. 
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"Wdl, and did ye see little nursie?*' asked Femytofts 
when the husband and wife found themselves together in 
the train at the end of their few hours' marketing and 
shopping. 

" Eh ! Jemmie, sic a peer thing ! I was real sorry for 
her," said the tender-hearted mother, with tears in her eyes 
at the thought. 

"She'll never be but a peer thing, Fm thinking," said 
Femies. " Is she so unweel then ?" 

" Eh, she's just always lyin' — ^wi' some complaint in the 
spine o' her back. The Mother tellt me a' aboot her. She's 
hurt it some wye and she canna do a thing till hersel' — ^but 
she wouldna giV ower workin' till she was forced ; and now 
they dinna seem to think there's much chance that she'll 
ever be a'thegither right again — though they canna telL" 

** Peer thing ! I well believe she'd never give in till she 
was obleeged, fra what / ken o' her ! She'd gyang till she'd 
droppit" 

" And sic a little creature too," Mrs. Allardyce went on. 
" I'm sure it passes me a'thegither to understand fat way she 
could ha' deen a' her lane, wi' Eydie." 

" Eh ay ! Awat she's had a right chance to ha' done 
hersel' some ill, fechting wi' yon muckle chap — hooever I'd 
not take on me to say so, for he'd be right annoyed if he 
thocht sic a thing ! Well it's very sairtain ye canna say or 
dee ower muckle till her, for what she's been till him can 
never be repaid." 



CHAPTER VI. 

AFTER THE PLOUGHING MATCH. 

SO days and weeks passed on, and Edmund Allardyce 
had quite settled down to his town life. 
He did not often take a holiday to visit his betrothed. 
At Christmas and the New Year both he wrote that he was 
busy and could not leave town; but at Old Yule, i.e., 
Epiphany, he accepted an invitation to go out to Ferny- 
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tofts, where a large party were invited to " drink sowens,** 
which old and time-honoured custom was kept up with 
much regularity at the farm. 

Neither his brother nor sister-in-law thought him looking 
particularly well ; but he complained of nothing, and by the 
time the party had assembled he was in high spirits ; and 
met Maggie Maitland, who was of course one of the principal 
guests, with much apparent pleasure. 

A dance was the winding up of the evening's entertain- 
ment, in which all the young people joined with right good 
will. Of course, as the engagement was not yet public, it 
would not have been agreeable to either party that Edmund 
should devote himself too exclusively to Miss Maitland; 
and this might perhaps account for the somewhat uncertain 
mood which he showed towards her : after paying her great 
attention during the early part of the evening, he seemed 
later to have flown off at a tangent, and danced so often 
with the pretty little daughter of the Fordeveran station- 
master, that she had nearly lost her heart to him before the 
evening was over. 

Maggie would have been better pleased now if their en- 
gagement had been declared. She was considered, with 
her tocher and her accomplishments, the most eligible 
lass in the district ; and had many admirers, and not a little 
persecution. Young Tillyfaa was one of her most ardent 
devotees ; but he was as yet too bashful to declare himself, so 
that Maggie was obliged to suffer his attentions in silence ; 
though for a lively and generally courted girl, she was re- 
markably free from flirtation. 

She was very happy just now : very proud and fond of 
her accepted lover. Perhaps her affection for him was not 
of the deepest kind ; but it was very true and honest and 
faithful, and she had unbounded satisfaction and pride in 
him, and admired him with all her heart. She was certainly 
looking her best and brightest ; and none of the neighbours 
wondered that "Femies' brother, the commaircial lad," 
should be " uncommon sweet upo' their ain minister's sis- 
ter" — as had been known for some time to be the case. 

Edmund was to stay at Femytofts to be present at a 
ploughing match, which was to come off at Tillyfaa early in 
January, weather permitting : the competltot^ \.o \i^ ^ 
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^rmers. It was to be on a large scale, thirty ploughs 
competing; and it was generally understood that on tiiis 
occasion also the proceedings would terminate with a 
dance. 

The day was propitious, and its issue was especially in- 
teresting to the Femytofts party. For blue PolHe and 
Magnet (the latter now quite cured of his strain) stepping 
grandly together, their comely proportions set off to great 
advantage by their well-appointed harness, their manes and 
tails profusely decorated with coloured streamers — ^guided 
by a no less skilful hand than that of their master " his ain 
seP" — carried off the first prize. Amid the general ap- 
plause of the spectators, be it added; for no one would 
have thought of grudging the honours of the day to " muckle 
Jemmie Allardyce," who was an universal favourite. 

Old Tillyfaa and his wife and son were most hospitable, 
and unwearied in their attention to their guests. And by 
the evening a merry assemblage of young people had 
gathered for dancing in a large bam, specisdly cleared, 
decked, and lighted for the occasion. 

Young Tillyfaa, otherwise known as Geordie Wilson, 
devoted himself particularly to Miss Maitland, engaging 
her hand for the first dance, before Edmund had had an 
opportunity of asking her. He was obliged to engage her 
for the next, and to console himself by tsiing out his little 
partner of the former occasion; who was in the seventh 
heaven of wonder and delight at being asked for the 
very first dance of the evening by Femytofts' handsome 
brother. 

He did not dance with her again till well on in the even- 
ing, however. After which dance he was engaged to Miss 
Maitland for a quadrille, but had taken little Miss " For- 
deveran" to have some refreshment; and the sets were 
forming, as Maggie, rather anxiously looking for him, found 
young Wilson at her elbow. 

" Now, Miss Maitland, ye'U allow me — ** 

" Oh dear me, Mr. Wilson, I'm engaged." 

" So was I, I'm thinking, but my partner's nae here, and 
the set's making — I couldn't find her any wye eynow." 

Maggie cast one more glance round her ; but, just as the 
music began, Edm\md hastened up, looking flushed and 
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annoyed, to claim her. Geordie Wilson seemed disinclined 
to give way; and it might have been awkward, had not 
Maggie with ready tact and goodhumour said, " Oh, I told 
you I was engaged, Mr. Wilson, and here is my partner." 
And as she turned to greet Edmund, young Tillyfaa with- 
drew, not without looking a good deal disappointed. 

'' Just in time, Mr. Allaxdyce," said Maggie, as they began 
the figure. 

" Eh, ay. I beg your pardon. I couldn't get clear of 
that little goose Jeanie Raitt — hanged if I'll ask her 
again!" 

" Poor little Jeanie ! How pretty she is, isn't she ?" 

"She's bonnie eyes. I dinna care for her style." 

"Such a lovely colour she has," Maggie said. "How 
she blushed when you took her out first ! You mustn't flirt 
with her, Mr. Allardyce." 

"What?" said Edmund with a sudden dark flash of his 
eyes. The figure separated them for a moment, but as he 
returned and took his place beside her, he said in a low tone 
that she scarcely understood, "I'm nae in the custom of 
flirting. I would just like any man to accuse me of it — ay 
would I." 

He did not speak again till the dance was over. And 
then he offered her his arm, with a quiet but imperious 
" Come. Come this wye," and led her to the entrance of 
their improvised ball-room, at the back of the crowd, when 
he began, to her astonishment, in a low tone of suppressed 
displeasure, 

" Now, what about this flirting, as ye call it ?" 

She looked up at him, too much surprised to speak. 

" Because — ^if that's what I'm accused of— we're best to 
beoff"wi'a'this— " 

"Edmund! What — what is it?" cried poor Maggie, 
clasping her hands round his arm in terror and dismay. 

" I'm quite ready — quite prepared for it," he said, in the 
same cold hard tone. " Only 111 not be accused o' the 
thing I dinna do." 

"I'm sure I never accused you — or any one." 

" Much the same. Ye appear to think I pay attentions 
to Miss Raitt. Of course, if that's so, I can't be desairvin' 
of your regard." 
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" Indeed, indeed, Mr. Allardyce, I never meant an3rthing 
of the kind — it was the merest joking." 

"Ay. I ken something about jokes o' the kind. They 
dinna lead to ony good." 

"But I'll never say it again," pleaded poor innocent 
Maggie. "And I won't d^ce with any one else myself 
but you, if you like — only I thought, as you did not wish 
our engagement made public yet, it wouldn't have done — " 

"No, of course not. Fm nae onreasonable — Pm nae 
suspeecious — I never was. But I've seen it do a deal of 
harm ; and if you've any doubts of me. Miss Maitland, as 
I said, we'll let a'thing be as it hadna been, for I winna 
have to do wi' them that doubts me." 

" Indeed I never doubted you, Edmund, I never dreamt 
of such a thing. Oh, do forget this, and let's be happy ! 
Come back — well have people looking at us." 

" Oh, well, come along then," he said ; but he took her 
first round by the refreshment table, and having satisfied 
her modest requirements, she was a little surprised — ^hav- 
ing heard a good deal, at times, of the Femies' abstemious- 
ness — to see him ask for a glass of spirits, and toss it oflf 
neat. Then they went back, just in time for the reel of 
Tulloch, falling into the ranks opposite to Femytofts himself, 
with Jeanie Raitt for his partner. Maggie was passion- 
ately fond of reel dancing ; and had almost forgotten her 
troubles for the time when she found herself tripping away, 
with old Femies opposite footing it as featly as if he had 
not been plodding up and down the "fur's" all day at 
PoUie's tail; and little Jeanie in a state of unclouded 
brightness, what with such a goodnatured partner, and the 
chance of watching the consummate steps of bonnie Mr. 
Edmund just opposite. The reel of Tulloch had brought 
back Mr. Edmund's goodhumour apparently, and for that 
night there were no more disagreeables — only a very merry 
parting at last, as Edmund was very busy wrapping up 
Miss Maitland in cloak, and "cloud," and hood — the 
various hooks or buttons apparently taking a good deal of 
fastening. 

It was good-bye for some time, as Edmund returned to 
town next day : but he was wonderfully light-hearted un- 
der the circumstances, and would have stayed up, amus- 
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ing Mary (whose " little ene" precluded her going out to 
evening entertainments) with an account of all the gay 
doings, if his brother had not insisted on his walking off 
to bed. 

"He's ower raised kind to-night," he said to his wife; 
" he'll pay for't the mom." 

Femies was right. Next morning saw Edmund pale, 
heavy-eyed, and dejected-looking : unable to take any 
breakfast, and complaining of his head. Femies was to 
drive him to meet the midday train at Fordeveran; and 
was not at all pleased because, after obstinately refusing to 
take any lunch before starting, Edmund called him aside 
to ask for " a glass o' something — I dinna care what — ^just 
to carry me on." 

He did not refuse it him this time, but resolved to 
take him to task ; so as they jogged along the road together 
he began, without any preface, " So, I see ye dinna keep to 
the Femies a'ld rale ony langer 1" 

Edmund shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. "Doc- 
tor's orders — what can I do ?" 

" Ye dinna consider yersel' under doctor's orders eynow, 
surely, Eydie?" 

"Nae awa' fro' them. It's not long since I spoke to 
Muir. He says I want a lot of support — I'm nae able for 
my meat, and I must tak' something,*^ said Edmund, rather 
aggrieved. 

" Ye was fine and able for yer meat fan ye was here last," 
said Femies. 

"That's not now. Ony wye I feel mysel' better o' a 
dram, at a time, Jemmie — thaf s the lang and the short o't. 
And for the rale, as you say, now that I'm awa' fra all that 
bargaining and treating, it disna signifee. I'm nae a 
traveller any longer, thank goodness !" 

" Ye be to tak' care o' yersel', ony wye, Eydie," said the 
fanner, with a sort of fatherly tendemess in his tone. 
"Ye're nae lookin' yersel' — far fi-om it. It'll be a richt 
gweed thing fan ye've some other body to tak' care o' 
ye, eh?" 

" Fan my neck's in the noose ?" 

" Ye'U be thinkin' long, I doubt? Hae ye gotten her till 
name ony day ?" 
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" No, Where's the use now? Lots o' time." 

" Ye're a queer fella, Eydmundie." With which r^flectioii 
Femies relapsed into silence. 

They duly reached Fordeveran. Edmund never saw that 
station without thinking of the blow which had there ^en 
on his bright young life ; and to-day he felt particularly un- 
willing to linger on the platform. 

" There's ten minutes," he said to his brother, " 111 go 
round and call for Mrs. Raitt, I think." 

The station-master and his wife were old friends of the 
Femies' family ; and old acquaintances of Edmund — espe- 
cially since he had acted as agent at Fordeveran five years 
ago, when Jeanie was a mere slip of a twelve-year-old lassie, 
minding a baby nearly as big as herself. 

Jeanie was the first person whom he saw as he turned in at 
the little garden-gate ; and she coloured up like a rose whea 
she saw her braw partner of last night. Poor little Jeanie ! 
she was only seventeen : those two dances had been her 
first taste of gaiety, but they had been full of wonder and 
delight to her. It is more than probable that the presence 
and the attention of bonnie Mr. Edmund had a good deal 
to do with their delightfulness. 

" Well, Jeanie, how are ye the day ? Ony worse of the 
reel o' Tulloch ?" 

And then he went in, and shook hands with kind Mrs. 
Raitt, and sat down and talked to them in his cheerful way. 
Mrs. Raitt of course asked what Mr. Edmund would take. 

" I ken it's nae use offering your brother and you speerits," 
she added. 

" 'Deed, Mrs. Raitt, I winna objec' for once, just to keep 
out the cold." 

Then he charmed Mrs. Raitt and Jeanie by the polite 
manner in which he drank their healths. " I doubt ye'll 
have no dances kept for me when I come back, Jeanie — 
unless I engage ye now, eh ? I'll no get a chance, will I ?" 

Mrs. Raitt laughed. " Jeanie's had dancin' eneuch for a 
whilie yet, Mr. Allardyce. I tell her she be to be gey busy, 
and mind her shewin' — after twa such treats as she's 
gotten." 

Then Mr. Allardyce stood up to go. " Well, there'll be 
BO more dancin' for me, ony wye, for a long time, Jeanie. 
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I'm goin' home, to stick to my work, ye ken ; and I dinna 
know when I'll be this wye again. But," and he laughed 
knowingly and spoke low in the girl's ear, '' maybe ye'll hear 
fto' me — about the 14th of neist month — eh?" 

And Jeanie's blushing smile showed that she understood 
the witticism. 

" Ye'se keep a good look out for the mails, ye ken — 
the/re sure to be delayed aboot that time. But syne the 
very bonniest eenie that's in Postie's bag ye may mak' sure's 
fto' myseP." 

And then — ^thinking no more of it than if she had been 
one of his littie nieces at Femytofts — he kissed the child's 
rosy cheek lightly, and ran back to the platform, meeting his 
brother who had been talking to old Raitt in his office. 

"Fat's that ye're sayin' to Jeanie?" demanded Femies, 
abruptly. 

"What's that to you, Jemmie ?" 

" I'm nae for the child bothered. She's but a child, ye 
ken, but she's ower a'ld for triflin' wi' — and she thinks ye 
a'thing already, I can see." 

" Tchut ! I was only talking trash— and she kens it as 
weel's I do, the sa'cy wifie ! But just ye tell Maggie that 
Fm makin' love, as fast 's I'm able, to Raitt's lassie, and set's 
a' by the ears — and ye'se do me the best turn ye ever did 
in yer life, Jemmie !" he added with the strangest laugh 
Femies had ever heard him give. 

And then he jumped into an empty carriage, as the whisde 
sounded. 

" Good-bye, old chap ; thanks for your hospitality." 

"Good-bye to ye, Eydie. Hist ye back again." 

And as the train deliberately moved ofif, old Femies tumed 
back towards the town. 

" Odd, but I dinna oonderstand Eydie ava'. He seems 
to be gaan clean afPs heid, aboot this mairriage !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN WHICH MR. MAITLAND CALLS ON MR. FARQUHAR. 

EDMUND Allardyce kept to his intentions of sticking 
to his work so far as that his friends in the country did 
not see him again for a month. They did not hear very 
often from him either. He had asked Maggie to write to 
him ; and she did so, regularly, sending him very charming 
letters, which he ought to have been delighted to receive. 
But I do not think the reception of them gave him any very 
keen sense of delight And his answers — ^when he found 
that he had time to sit down and answer them — were of a 
short, matter-of-fact, business-like description, written in his 
most commercial hand. 

One morning about the middle of February, Mr. Maitland, 
dressed in his most unexceptionable suit of broadcloth, might 
have been seen wending his way along the streets of the 
town, in the direction of the house occupied by the incum- 
bent of S. Magnus. 

He was only slightly acquainted with Mr. Farquhar : 
knowing him as most of the clergy of one diocese know each 
other. To say the truth, there was no very great sympathy 
between them ; for they represented each a very different 
school of thought in the Church : as different as the dapper 
young country clergyman, hardly distinguishable by hfe 
dress from the " minister" of any of the Presbyterian bodies, 
was from the middle-aged, ascetic-looking priest in the worn 
cassock, who received him in his study — with the fast silver- 
ing hair, and the deep lines which the manifold anxieties of 
his heavy charge (and not a few family cares and sorrows) 
had traced on his intellectual countenance. 

Mr. Farquhar received his visitor very courteously, but 
Mr. Maitland appeared a little ill at ease. After a few 
preliminary nothings had passed, however, he went at once 
to the object of his visit, saying : " I am sorry to intrude 
upon your time, but I called — in fact I wished to speak to 
you about a member of your congregation — Mr. Edmund 
Allaidyct — I believe you know him well." 
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"What, AUardyce, my choirmaster? You are not going 
to run away with him, I hope T 

" No," said Mr. Maitland, with an uneasy little smile ; 
" I only wished to ask you to tell me a little about him — 
about his character, in fact," and he cleared his throat, and 
stopped. 

"His character? Fm sure I shall be very happy to say 
an3rthing in his favour — although I do not think he requires 
any recommendation from me. I call him my third church- 
warden : I have two firstrate ones, but if either were resign- 
ing I should make Allardyce one immediately. He is one 
of my most useful assistants, in many ways." 

" Indeed. I understood he took interest in Church music 
— ^in fact he seems a great hand at music generally. I sup- 
pose then you know him to be steady, and regular as to his 
mode of life ? These musical fellows are apt to be — ahem 
—a little— " 

" My dear sir, I never heard of him as anything remark- 
able in the musical line. He knows a little — a very little I 
believe it is, though I am no musician myself — of Church 
music, enough to train my choir ; which he has been kind 
enough to undertake voluntarily, in the meantime, since we 
lost our musical schoolmaster. Oh, ah, and he plays a 
little, by himself, in his own lodging. He's a bachelor, you 
know : lives in two little rooms in Tower Street. I alwa)rs 
wonder he is not married \ but I believe there was some- 
thing — he met with some disappointment early in life, which 
he has never got over. Wood, of Inverranna, mentioned 
something of the kind. Wood knows all about him — thinks 
most highly of him." 

Again Mr. Maitland smiled, deprecatingly. " Since you 
have mentioned this, I may say, as an excuse for troubling 
you so much on the subject, that, although we have not 
announced the engagement beyond the circle of our nearest 
friends, he is engaged to my only sister. Of course, this 
being the case, I feel anxious, not knowing him very inti- 
mately myself, to make every inquiry regarding his personal 
character, from those who are so well qualified to judge." 

" Of course, of course. Well, I think I may congratulate 
you and Miss Maitland also. I do not know any young 
man that I respect more highly than Allardyce." 
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" I am most delighted to hear it, Mr. Farquhar. But, if 
you will forgive my troubling you — in a matter so nearly af- 
fecting my sister's happiness for life, I feel that I ought , 
not to hesitate in approaching the subject — may I ask, if 
you are confident that he is a perfectly sober man Y* 

" I never doubted it. Wood told me once that he made 
it a rule never to touch spirits : I think his whole appear- 
ance is that of a man of temperate habits. Have you any 
reason for doubting it, may I ask ?" 

" One doesn't like to say such things. Of course what I 
say to you is strictly private : but I was told the other day 
by a person who I believe knows him well, that he was, to 
quote his very words, * gey fond of a dram.' " 

" Well, I can scarcely believe your informant knew what 
he was speaking of. Of course I can only speak from my 
own knowledge and on what I have heard from Mr. Wood ; 
and I never saw the slightest appearance about Allardyce to 
justify such a report." 

Mr. Maitland looked only half convinced. But he rose, 
took his hat, and shook hands with Mr. Farquhar, saying, 
" Well, sir, I am very glad to have your opinion. It is a 
great relief of course — in a matter so closely connected with 
my sister's good. I am her sole near relative, and of course 
I feel bound to exercise every precaution in securing her 
welfare. I am much obliged to you for your information, 
and regret the trouble I have given." 

" Not at all, not at all, Mr. Maitland ! I shall never feel 
it a trouble if I can be of any use to Edmund Allardyce, for 
I have a great esteem for him, I assure you. And though 
of course I shall say nothing until the engagement is for- 
mally announced by you or himself, I rejoice to hear of his 
happy prospects." 

And so the two clergymen parted, and Mr. Maitland went 
his way ; rather displeased with himself at feeling still in- 
clined to believe his first informant rather than Mr. Far- 
quhar. He was so anxious, poor man, about his sister ! 
and with all his respect for the Femytofts family he could 
not help feeling as if this member of it, handsome, attractive, 
and well-to-do as he undoubtedly was, differed in some re- 
spects from the rest. 

Edmund had not forgotten his promise to Jeanie Raitt 
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The 14th of February saw her the happy recipient of a 
gorgeous Valentine, resplendent with lace and silver, feathers 
and flowers, little cherubs holding such legends as " You 
are my only dear," and wonderful above everything, rolled 
up into the smallest possible compass, something that proved 
to be a dainty little neck-scarf with embroidered ends ! 
There could be no doubt either about the sender, as there 
were two unmistakeable initials in a flourish in the comer of 
the neatly-addressed envelope which contained it. 

Jeanie's pride and delight were unbounded. After the 
treasure had been duly displayed and admired by the whole 
family, it was laid away by Jeanie in the inmost recess of 
her own particular drawer : the necktie, however, being worn 
when she went to the kirk, or on any other occasion when 
she wished to be particularly well-dressed. She only wished 
in her heart that Mr. Edmund would chance to come to the 
station some day when she had it on. It seemed such a 
long time since his last visit. 

But poor little Jeanie's pride and anticipations were des- 
tined to be rudely overthrown. One Saturday morning to- 
wards the end of the month, after the early train had passed, 
her father, as he came in to breakfast, said in the most 
ordinary tone possible, 

" I sa' Eydmund Allardyce oot eynow — ^wi' a return, to 
Monday." 

" He'll be ower to Femytofts," said Mrs. Raitt. 

*' Na. I said so till him, and he said he was gaan far'er 
up. He'd had a drappie the mom, Eydmundie." 

Jeanie heard, and coloured up to the eyes. That Mr. 
Edmund should have been actually at the station, talking to 
her father, and not called "in about" to see her, would 
have been enough ; but that it could be said of him that he 
had " had a drappie," was something too dreadful. She 
could hardly keep from crying all breakfast-time ; and after- 
wards, when she got away and went to her various works, 
the tears kept coming. Mr. Edmund, whom she had looked 
upon as some one so perfect, so exalted — who had been so 
very kind to her, that she had begun to look upon him, in 
her child's way, as her own peculiar property — had been 
spoken of by her father as any ordinary careless drinking 
young man might have been. And then in her innoce.rA. 
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heart the poor child began to wonder whether this was the 
reason why he had not come in to see her. Perhaps so. 
Perhaps he had felt unworthy. Perhaps he was sorry even 
now, and repentant, and minded never to be so bad again, 
and it was h^r influence that might keep him straight in 
future. She had felt angry at first, as if she would let him 
see it when he came on Monday — ^as of course he would — 
on his return. But now she changed her mind, and thought 
that she must receive him kindly, and foigive him, and 
cheer him up, so that he might feel encouraged to tiy and 
be better in future. 

And so she comforted herself for that time ; and went 
about indulging in a happy innocent little dream, so soon 
to be awakened ! But she was dealt with mercifully ; as is 
so often the case with children when their first dreams and 
fancies are rudely shaken, lest they should rest in them, to 
be more painfully awakened by-and-by. For on that very 
same Saturday evening an old fiiend of her father's living near, 
dropped in to have a " crack" with him when he was off duty. 

" So yeVe had the happy man here the day," said the 
visitor, presently. 

" Fa's yon ?" asked the station-master. 

" Fa ? Femies' brither, in coorse. He's awa' up to see his 
sweethairt." 

" Didna ken he'd got ene." 

"Ye didna? Eh ay. He's to mairry the 'piscopal 
meenister's sister, oot yonder. It'll be a richt mairriage till 
him, for she's a bonnie lass and weel-portioned forbye." 

" 'Deed will it," said Mr. and Mrs. Raitt. " I'm real glad 
for Femies," added the latter. "He'll be gey pleased 
aboot it." 

" Eh ay." 

"An' it's no that bad for her, either. He's a cliwer lad 
— ^gotten some good app'intment in buzness, awa' i' the toon, 
I've haird." 

" Ay — so's he keeps steady." 

" Eh, man ! the Fernies is a' steady." 

" I winna say for Eydie. A'ld Jemmie AUardyce is neist 
thing till a 'tottler, but I dinna ken about this lad. He's 
been a traiveller, ye ken, and they're maist a' fond o' a 
glass." 
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" Weel, fan I sa' him this morn, he'd had ene — I sanna 
say," said Raitt. 

And then they went on to speak of something else. But 
little Jeanie, the unremembered, unnoticed, silent listener, 
had taken it all in ; and having heard all that was to be 
heard, stole out of the room away to the apartment which 
she shared at night with three lesser sisters. Here she re- 
mained for some time ; and when she returned again found 
her mother alone, her father and the visitor having gone 
out. 

Mrs. Raitt did not notice her immediately ; but after a 
while as Jeanie was veiy silent she at length made the 
remark, 

" So, yer braw pairtner's getting mairriet, Jeanie ! He's 
deen real weel for himsel', I'm thinkin'." 

And then Jeanie's wrath and indignation burst forth un- 
controlled. 

'^ Dinna speak o' him, mither ! Dinna lat me hear his 
name again. If ever he comes ben this hoose again, I'll 
lat him know hoo weel /think o' him !" 

"Jeanie ! fat ever div ye mean, lassie?" 

" He's a fause, bad-hairted, worthless man !" exclaimed 
Jeanie, with virulence. " To him to be speakin' the wye he 
did to me, an' kissin' me" (Jeanie's cheeks burnt again with 
injured pride,) " and sendin' me yon, fan he's kent he was to 
mairry Miss Maitland a' the time ! But I've brunt the things 
— ^the last one o' them," she wound up triumphantly. " I 
kindled a match eynow and pit them tee." 

" Eh Jeanie, the bonnie picturie !" cried little Mary, her 
younger sister, who was only twelve. " Ye mith ha* latten 
me hae it." 

"'Deed, no. It's weel awa', and the ribbon tee — that 
I should have worn sic a thing ! I wad just like to tell 
him," she ended bitterly, " and syne never speak till him 
mair." 

It was useless reasoning with poor little Jeanie, for she 
was beyond listening to reason. But from the very force of 
her indignation it wore itself off the sooner. 

It was her first " sore heart ;" and no doubt it was a sore 
heart, though she was only a child, with a child's fancy for 
a man nearly double her age, who had simply b^^xv ^^- 

u 
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natured to her and patronized her a little. Angry and mor- 
tified, jealous and wounded as she felt, she would soon get 
over it and forget him. She would not be a second Isie 
Donald. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"whistle o'er the lave o't." 

Tl T^HEN Mr. Maitland, with his gig and pony, picked up 
V V his future brother a little beyond Fordeveran on that 
Saturday morning, he could not help an uncomfortable idea 
that Edmund was in mther better spirits than he ought 
to be. 

But there was nothing, as the saying is, to take hold of. 
Edmund was a most agreeable companion, talking and 
laughing good-humouredly, only apparently very happy at 
getting a holiday under the circumstances. He met Maggie, 
when they arrived, with becoming gladness, as she, on her 
part, was only too delighted at his visit ; and the day passed 
very pleasantiy, ending with a musical evening. 

Next day, Sunday, Maggie was terribly disappointed at 
finding that he would not " precent," saying when she ex- 
pressed her surprise, that " it was no use getting a * Sunday 
out' if one was not to have a rest." Maggie was too con- 
siderate to press him, and her look of patient disappoint- 
ment would have touched the hearts of most lovers ; but 
Edmund was unrelenting, and ensconced himself resolutely 
in the Femytofts' pew, eschewing the gallery altogether. In 
the afternoon he told the Maitlands they must excuse his 
accompanying them : he was not feeling himself very well 

However, when they came home at five o'clock, he was 
in the garden smoking, apparently all right again. But this 
evening was very different from the previous one. Ed- 
mund's happy mood was gone altogether; and, though 
Maggie proposed a little sacred music, he did not join in 
with any interest or spirit. 

He (fid not wish to return before the time of the mid-day 
train next day, and chose to walk down to Fordeveran : 
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asking Maggie if she would accompany him part of the 
way for a walk ; to which she gladly assented. It was a 
bright, mild, reaJly spring-like day : a sort of day that makes 
one fain to rejoice that " winter's rains and ruins are over** 
(though in February that is often a delusion,) and when 
only a patch of snow lingers here and there in shady 
comers like a forgotten thmg, the green earth seeming to 
shine with renewed freshness. Maggie's spirits were in ac- 
cordance with the bright day. She was looking very bright 
and pretty herself, in her neat short walking-dress, her furred 
jacket, and a black velvet hat, with one scarlet feather. She 
was not a vain girl ; but neither was she unconscious of her 
pleasant appearance in an honest, unaffected sort of way. 
She had certainly wished to make the best of herself for 
that walk : to be suitable at least for her companion, whom 
she thought so handsome, so like a gentleman altogether, 
although Edmund was not looking to advantage this morn- 
ing. He was much paler than his wont formerly ; and his 
eyes had a dull, heavy look ; and his whole appearance was 
rather out of sorts, and what men call seedy : and he walked 
along with a sauntering step, unlike his usual elasticity of 
action. 

" This is real spring," Maggie began. 

" I wouldn't say a'thegither," he answered. " The snow 
yonder's * waitin' for mair.' " 

" Well hope not. I think the country out here is so 
charming on a day of this sort. It makes one feel so happy 
to see the warm ground again after the snow, and the tiny 
buds coming upon the trees." 

" Ye're fond o' the country, I see. Ye winna care for 
livin' in the town by-and-by." 

" Oh ! I don't say that^ you know. I shall like it very 
much. It will be something new too." 

" Something new, eh ! How would ye like to go away 
a'thegither, if ye like what's new ?" 

" Altogether ? Where do you mean ?" 

" Well, there's plenty o' ' wheres.' India, Canada, Ceylon, 
A'stralia — I wouldna be just that parteecular if I sa' an 
opening." 

" Indeed ! Have you been really thinking of it, Ed- 
mund ?" 
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" Ay have I, at a time : I've been thinkin' it wouldn't be a 
bad plan at all I'm not just in any hurry, ye know ; only 
whiles things turns up, an agency, or a land-overseer's place, 
or somethin' o' the land ; and I wouldn't say, but if I met 
wi' such a thing, I mightn't just try for it" 

Maggie made no answer immediately. 

" Ye wouldn't like that, I suppose ? Ye wouldn't care 
to leave the country." 

" Oh, well, Mr. Allardyce, you know if it came to that, 
it wouldn't matter whether I liked it ; I should just make up 
my mind I would like it, if you thought it best. And no 
matter where it might be, if I am with you, you know, I 
must be happy. You will make my home." 

He did not reply immediately. When he spoke it was 
abruptly, with some effort. 

" I've been thinking — s, good deal lately — 'deed I think it's 
my duty to tell ye. I'm a£-aid yell be disappointed in me, 
Miss Maitland." 

" Disappointed ! how, Edmund ?" 

" 'Deed I think so, just this wye. I'm not fit to give ye 
the affection ye would bestow upon me, and I don't feel as 
if 1 was doin' right to let ye go on, without letting ye know, 
at any rate. So if ye think we've made a mistake — ^as may 
be we have — I was to say to ye, I'm quite willin' to set ye 
free o' yer promise to me." 

He drew a long breath and was walking on, but she 
stopped, pale, and imploring, 

** Edmund, how can you ? You will break my heart if 
you say such cruel things. Have I ever given you cause 
to think I was dissatisfied — have I ever ? O tell me !" 

" No, no, not you," he said, rather moved, " ye're only a 
great deal too good, too kind to me. But I'm just fiightened 
ye'U find yer mistake, afterwards. I'll tell ye what it is, fair 
and honest — I'm nae able to hold mysel' fra aye thinkin' of 
— of my first love, ye ken, and syne I feel I can never give 
my whole heart to another, sic-like as it's given to her. Thaf s 
the truth." 

" Do you think I am so exacting, Edmund ? Do you 
think I cannot S)anpathize with you, or that I should ever 
be so jealous and hard as to be displeased at your being 
unable to forget your first love ? Edmund, I like you better 
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for it," she said, looking up to him with an earnest light on 
her face. 

" Ye do ?" he said, looking at her half-pityingly. " Ye're 
unco generous, I'm afraid." 

" You don't really think so, I know," she said. " And 
my idea of true love has always been that it does not con- 
sist in weighing and measuring and exacting every little 
thing. Oh, no ; when people really love one another they 
have no room for little jealousies and narrownesses !" 

" Well, I hope so. I hope it will be so," he said gravely. 
" Any way, if you are disappointed afterwards dinna say that 
I didn't leave ye a way of escape before it was too late. It 
winna be my blame ; ye canna say that." 

'' Not likely," said Maggie, looking up again with the same 
bright trustfulness. " If you like me — ^weU enough to make 
me your wife — I am not afraid of your not loving me after- 
wards as much as you ought." 

He said nothing to that, and then they both walked on in 
silence for a space. Perhaps both felt a little awkward, after 
what had passed. Maggie was the first to break the silence : 
when she did it was to say rather abruptly : " You're not 
well, Edmund. You look tired." 

" What would be the matter with me ?" 

" I don't know, but I am sure there is something the 
matter with you. Won't you tell me what it is ?" 

" I really have nothing to tell." 

"I think you must be working too hard, not taking care 
of yourself. You ought to t^e care of yourself, you 
Imow." 

" I'll be too well taken care of or long, I doubt — eh, 
Miss Maitland ?" 

" I hope so. But in the meantime, you must take care of 
yourself for my sake." And then she added, " Won't you 
call me by my name ? ' Miss Maitland' is so stiff. I call you 
Edmund." 

"Oh, well, if ye like, Margaret. I think I'se call ye 
Margaret. I dinna care for yon ' Maggie.' It minds me 
upo' a horse, some wye." 

" What ? Bums' * a'ld white Maggie,' I suppose ?" 

" Nae just Burns's. The biggest rascal ever I knew had 
a beast he called Maggie : he used to \a.m\v<et ^^'viX "^^ 
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country till she hadn't a sound leg to stand on, and illguide 
her dreadful ! She wasna happy, yon Maggie." 

" Poor thing !" said Miss Maitland, laughing. " Perhaps 
you would prefer Peggy, then, or Meg. I had an old unde 
always called me Meg." 

" Meg ! no, that* s worse than Maggie — 

" * How we live, my Meg an* me, 
How we love, an how we 'gree, 
I care-na-by how few may see — 
Sae, whistle o*er the lave o't !* " 

" Don't, Mr. Allardyce ! that's a horrid song." 

" Horrid, is it ? Mair sincere than polite maybe ! I've a 
great pity for yon fella." 

" I haven't then — z, hard-hearted creature." 

" Well, well ! h^d made a mistake, ye see, an' £uid his 
mistake when 'twas ower late !" 

Maggie's colour rose. A miserable suspicion crossed her 
mind, for an instant, that perhaps it was not only out of con- 
sideration for her that Mr. Allardyce was so anxious to give 
her a way of escape ; but she forced it away. She was a girl 
of spirit and determination : she was really attached to her 
handsome betrothed, and she had no intention of allowing 
him to slip through her fingers, even if he were disposed to 
be recalcitrant. So she looked up bravely, and answered : 
" I dare say he had, but it's nothing to me ! And I'm not 
for any more talking of making mistakes. It's neither 
cheerful nor profitable !" 

" Well then — I'm not to do it, if it displeases ye. I've 
given ye fair warning, onywye — so 'whistle o'er the lave 
o't !' " 

And then he added, looking before him, " Yon's the rail- 
way. Are you comin' to the station ?" 

" Oh ! is it really ? I had no idea I had come so far ! I 
must say good-bye here." 

" Ye'll have a terrible long travel back." 

" It will seem longer than it has done coming — but Alick 
was to meet me." 

" Ye'd best come on now, and rest yerself a whilie at Mrs. 
Raitt's." 

" No, thanks. I'll Just go to the turn of the road with you." 
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" There's plenty of time before the train," observed Ed- 
mund, looking at his watch. " I wonder if I've any sweeties 
in my pocket for Jeanie o' Fordeveran. I must call in 
about — I'm in her black books I expect, for no speerin' for 
her on Saturday," and then he began singing, to the burden 
of some well-known tune : — 

" Of a' the maids upon the line 
There's ene my thoughts are ever on, 
£h me, gin I could ^dl her mine- 
Fair Jeanie o' Fordeveran. 

She's ever smilin' frank and free, 
Nae frown her brow is ever on : 
O say an* wiU ye ging wi* me, 
Sweet Jeanie o Fordeveran ?" 

" Capital, £dmund !" said Maggie, laughing. " I never 
heard a better impromptu." 

" How d'ye know it's an impromptu ?" 

" I'm clever enough to know that." 

They had come to the turn of the road, Maggie's self- 
imposed limit. 

" Well, it must be good-bye now," she said. " But it won't 
be very long till our next meeting. I shall be sure to re- 
member — the north entrance to the show-yard, at half-past 
two." 

" Eh, to be sure ! I'd almost forgotten about the show." 

" Fancy ! but don't forget on the 7th March, sir, or you 
will be in my black books, which will be worse than being in 
Miss Jeanie o' Fordeveran's !" 

And what could he do, as she shook his hand so heartily, 
smiling up so brightly into his face with her arch brown eyes, 
but draw her close to him and kiss her with a sudden ten- 
derness that was bom of self-reproach ? and her face glowed 
all over with happy pride, as she turned away to walk home 
alone. She looked back, though, to watch him ; and saw 
him walking faster now that he was alone, descending the 
slope to the station : but he did not look back once. 

*' She's a good lass and no mistake," he said to himself. 
" I suppose I might do worse than go through with it, as 
Jemmie says ! But — oh, Teenie, Teenie !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE SPRING SHOW. 



WHEN Maggie Maitland began her return walk in good 
earnest she did not feel quite so happy and hopeful 
somehow as she had been at starting. 

She was not used to mep of changing moods and des- 
ponding views. Her brother, good honest simple-hearted 
young man ! was always the same. But she had had suffi- 
cient experience of her betrothed to know that he was by 
no means always the same ; and she did not understand it, 
or why he should seem so doubtful and mistrustful in looking 
forward to the future. 

She was very glad when she saw her brother's familiar 
figure in the distance coming to meet her ; and when she 
joined company, putting her arm through his, he looked at 
her kindly, saying, " Not tired, Maggie ? Did you go all the 
wayF' 

" Not quite all," and then after a minute's silence she 
could not help saying abruptly, " What is the matter with 
Edmund ? I want you to tell me." 

" Is anything the matter with him this morning ?" said 
Mr. Maitland. 

" Yes, I think so. I don't know what it is, but I do not 
think he is well — or happy — one or the other. At least he 
is so different at times. He seemed very happy on Saturday 
night," she added thoughtfully. 

" Well, my dear, if it is not wrong to say so — to tell you 
the truth I think he was a little too happy on Saturday 
night." 

" Oh ! Alick — what do you mean ? impossible !" 

" Indeed I wish I might be wrong. But I can't help 
watching him anxiously — on your account, Maggie : and I 
must say, to be honest with you, I do think Allardyce had 
been taking something that day. Perhaps that may account 
for his appearing so different even on the Sunday — it does 
not agree with him, evidently." 
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" I do not think he would," pleaded Maggie, " He is so 
good and serious." 

" H'm — ^weli, I don't know. He has been out of health 
for one thing, and perhaps may have been ordered to take 
something. James Allardyce never looks at spirits, I know : 
but there's not a doubt about Edmund — ^whether he knows 
when to stop or not is another question." 

^' I thought he was just like his brother in that : in fact I 
think he said so." 

"Well, it may be something new. But I don't think it 
speaks very well for him, taking to it just now, when I would 
think he ought to be particularly careful," said Mr. Maitland, 
with a smile at his sister. " He's a precious lucky fellow, I 
can tell him, and he'd need to mind what he was' about, or 
I'll have somethmg to say to him, I doubt," he ended, half 
playfully, but Maggie knew that he was in earnest, and felt a 
little uncomfortable. She was not inclined lo pursue the 
subject just then ; and no more passed between them thereon 
in the meantime. 

The show, to which Maggie had alluded as their next 
chance of meeting, was a spring exhibition of horses and 
poultry, held annually about this time in the town. The 
Maitlands were specially interested in this, as they were to 
send some fowls to compete; and as Edmund Allardyce 
always attended such shows, in a semi-official capacity, it 
had been arranged that they were to meet him at the 
show-yard in the afternoon, and he was to do the honours 
of the exhibition to them, after the judging, &c., was 
over, 

Edmund did not look forward to the entertainment with 
any great delight. He was by no means in that joyous frame 
of mind which is supposed proper to an expectant bride- 
groom. He had not announced his intended marriage yet 
even to his friends at S. Magnus', or written to tell Mr. 
Wood. There was plenty of time, he went on saying to 
himself, as he put off from week to week. Easter was early 
that year ; and after Easter it was to be, very soon : and per- 
haps, considering the circumstances, it was not wonderful 
that poor Edmund should feel, as days. and weeks went on, 
as though his fate was advancing on him with gigantic 
strides, and he had no power to escape. OxiEafiX.etT>^.^ Vfc 
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must ask Mr. Farquhar to put up the banns, and then every- 
body would know. 

One — the only one of his S. Magnus' friends, except Mr. 
Farquhar, who did know already — ^gave him many of her 
thoughts and prayers. Poor Isie Donald, lying on her back 
in her enforced idleness of body, had ample time for thought : 
and many an anxious hour did she bestow in thought of him 
whose happiness she would have given her very life to obtain. 
Yet she could hardly reconcile herself to the idea still : the 
thought that he was to marry " a stranger :" that he could 
change after all, and give his love to another. Many times 
his face, rather sad and anxious than sanguine and exultant, 
the subdued tenderness of his assertion, " she's nae dead, 
whatever," came back to her recollection; and with the 
earnest prayer that the good Lord would bless him and make 
him happy in his choice, would blend itself also the inter- 
cession, hot and fervent, that he might be kept back from 
any step which he might repent, now or hereafter; and 
have patience to remain as he was rather than enter into 
a union unsanctified by the truest affection of his heart 
" I could bear anything — ^anything but to see him lose him- 
ser and be unhappy that way," was the cry of her tender 
soul. 

Maggie looked forward to the 7th of March with great 
pleasure. They, that is herself and her brother, were to go 
into town early, as Maggie had some shopping to do during 
the forenoon. It was a bright breezy March day; and 
Maggie's heart was full of happy anticipation as, dressed in 
her neatest holiday garments, she seated herself beside her 
brother in the train at Fordeveran. 

She accomplished her morning's work in good time ; and 
rejoined her brother, who had had business of his own, some 
time before the appointed hour of meeting at the show ; so 
they walked together leisurely to the ground, which was a 
little out of the town. 

They duly sought and gained admittance to the show- 
yard. Maggie quite expected that her betrothed would have 
received them at the entrance, but he was not in sight 
They lingered for some time near the appointed spot : but 
as Edmund did not make his appearance, Mr. Maitland pro- 
posed that they should walk leisurely on and look at the 
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animals, as he might have been detained in some other part 
of the yard. 

They moved slowly along the line of pens, for the crowd 
was thick, and they were going against the stream. Maggie 
scanned every group anxiously, expecting to see the one 
face for which she was looking out. All of a sudden an 
opening in the crowd revealed to them a group at the side of 
the pens ; and as Maggie's eyes fell upon one of that group, 
she clutched her brother's arm with a sudden gasp of horror. 

They were a very ordinary group of men, farmers, mer- 
chants, and the like ; but two or three of them had evidently 
had quite as much whiskey as they could stand, and Ed- 
mund Allardyce, who was one of them, rather more. He 
stood leaning with his back against the wooden hoarding of 
a horse-pen, his elbows resting on the top. His hat was 
well down over his eyes, which looked out, dull and blood- 
shot, with a kind of sullen fierceness : his face was flushed, 
his whole appearance changed. Just as they were passing, 
one of his companions made some insignificant remark, at 
which he turned his head round and laughed — and the sound 
of that laugh, not loud, but hoarse and unmeaning and un- 
natural, poor Maggie felt in eveiy nerve. 

Her brother drew her closer, saying in a low voice, " Come 
on. Don't look." He was only afraid lest Edmund, on 
seeing them, should attempt to join them. But poor Edmund 
had sufficient instinct of propriety left to keep in the back- 
ground ; though he did see and recognize them. He pulled 
himself together for a moment and raised his hat, as they 
went by, then relapsed into his former listless attitude. And 
Maggie turned her white imploring face on her brother, say- 
ing in a low choked voice of anguish, ''Take me away, 
Alick ! let us go." 

He drew her on as fast as the meeting stream of spectators 
would permit ; but they had not gone far before they met 
Femytofts, coming from the opposite direction ; and with 
him the Wilsons of Tillyfaa, father and son. 

" Well, and far hae ye left Eydie ?" was Femies' greeting. 
" I haVna met in wi' him yet." 

Maggie was thankful that her brother had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to answer quietly, '' We've seen him just now. 
We're going." 
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" Going ?" exclaimed Geordie Wilson. " Ye haven't seen 
all, surely ? Ye must come and see our young horse, thaf s 
gotten first prize." 

" Ay," said Femies. " Till)rfaa's beat me the year wi's 
three-year-a'ld. I'm only second with Magnet. But an ye 
walk roond yell see 'em baith — they're aside ither. I'se 
awa' and look up Eydmund." 

Geordie Wilson was only too charmed to find Miss Mait- 
land unescorted by any one but her brother. He offered 
her his arm immediately, while old Tillyfaa walked with 
Maitland. Poor Maggie felt miserable, but she could not 
help herself. Geordie was determined she should see the 
horse, at any rate ; so she allowed herself to be led on, till 
they reached the boxes where the fortunate wearers of the 
blue and red ribbons stood side by side. When there, 
Geordie insisted on their servant turning round the horse's 
head, to show his friends its points of excellence. 

" It's just the forehand — the shouther, ye see, Miss Mait- 
land, where we beat. The judges considered Femies' colt 
some heavy i' the shouther, for his breedin' — so they gave 
the preference to ours syne." 

But Maggie's eyes were fain to wander to the mottled 
" blue" sides and long tail of her old acquaintance Magnet, 
though she felt so wretched and pre-occupied that she could 
not find a word to say in praise of either animal, praise- 
worthy as each was. She was only too thankful when, in 
answer to a pleading look, Mr. Maitland said they must 
leave, and they parted from their friends at the nearest place 
of exit. 

In the meantime Femies had continued his steps in haste 
to find his brother. In one moment his keen eye had read, 
fi:om the demeanour of the Maitlands, that something was 
wrong : and when he saw Edmund, in precisely the same 
attitude as that in which they had left him, he took in at a 
glance how matters stood. 

He walked coolly up to his brother, who scarcely noticed 
him ; and said as naturally as possible : " Here ye are, Eydie, 
I've been seekin' ye this while. Come." 

" I'm here by app'intment — to meet a party," answered 
Edmund, without moving from his position. 

" I'm wantin' a y^oid m' ye, though." 
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" Ay, ye'se best gaan wi' him, Eydie, I'm thinkinV' said 
a sharp-featured, elderly man, a grain merchant, who had 
been standing by him for some time. " Yer frien's winna be 
here eynoo, I doubt." 

" I'm here by appointment, I'm sayin'," Edmund repeated 
doggedly. " I'm nae comin'." 

" I'll no detain ye. Come," said Fernies authoritatively, 
laying a hand on his shoulder. Then Edmund made no 
further resistance. He stood up and passively allowed his 
brother to draw his arm through his own and lead him away, 
without a word. He was thankful for the support and 
shelter of that substantial figure, as the rough crowd jostled 
them, though they reached the gate of the yard without 
being actually stopped. Not a few acquaintance looked 
curiously at the pair as they passed along and out. 

" Some ene*s been ower kind t' Eydie AUardyce the day, 
awat ! I'se wager he catches it het fra Fernies, afterhin* !" 



CHAPTER X. 

FERNIES TO THE RESCUE. 

FERNYTOFTS' good offices to his brother were not 
over when he had taken him safely away from the 
show-yard. He did not leave him till he was in his own 
lodgings. But no words passed between them then. 

" Ye'se ging to yer bed eynow, Eydie," he said gravely, 
when he quitted him. " I'll see ye again the morn." 

And then he went away, feeling very sad, and anxious ; 
feeling moreover a keen sense of humiliation in the public 
shame of one so near and dear to him. He could not un- 
derstand the reason of what had occurred. His only com- 
fort was, that, having been intending to pass that night in 
town, he would have an opportunity of taking to Edmund 
next morning, without causing alarm or anxiety to his home- 
folk. 

He was back at Edmund's lodging betimes next da.^. T\^^ 
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servant told him that Mr. Allardyce had not yet risen, on 
which Femies said he would just walk up to him. He 
knocked at his bedroom door twice, but meeting with no 
answer he opened it and went in. 

It was a superior apartment to Mrs. Ross's — ^a light cheer- 
ful little room, well appointed ; and with a white-covered, 
light iron bed, in which Edmund was lying, his face turned 
away from the light, partially buried in the pillow. Femies 
went up to him. " Eydie !" 

No answer. 

" Eydie ! hoo are ye ?*' 

This time Edmund answered by a groan, and only turned 
away his face more. 

" Ye're nae needin' to turn frae me, lad. What wye are 
ye lyin' yet ?*' 

** I'm very ill, Jemmie. Ye might see it for yersel', that 
I'm very ill." 

" I doubt ye couldna be right well to have been the wye 't 
ye was yestreen, but there's naething else wrang, surely ?^' 

" A'thing's wrang. I wish I were dead." 

" Eh, man, ye dinna ken fat ye're sayin'." 

" Ay div I. It's yersel' disna ken, Jemmie. Ye'se best 
keep awa'. Ye canna do me ony good. I wish I were 
dead !" 

"That's nae right wishes ava'. In coorse I ken ye be to be 
sorry for what's been, but ye'll cheer up. Ye're nae the 
first man, I doubt, that's slippit ance and been sorry for't" 

" God help me, Jemmie, it's nae the first time." 

" Nae the first time ye've been fou ?" 

" No. I dinna say I've often been — as I was yestreen. 
But I was just deysperate yesterday — and I couldna help 
mysel'." 

" What was to mak' ye deysperate ?" 

" What? what wye d'ye ask?" cried Edmund, with sudden 
vehemence. " If ye wasna blind a'thegither ye inight see 
that it's just this accursed marriage — no other thing — that's 
pittin' me to destruction, body and soul !" 

"Whisht, man ! ye're surely wrang." 

" If I am, it's wi' that, syne. But I'll be off wi't now, 
whatever ! It's nae ower late yet — and I'll mak^ her release 
me — I dinna care if they tak' it into the law courts !" 
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" Whisht, whisht ye !" interrupted Femies. " Dinna speak 
o' sic things. It's just that that'll be the savin' o' ye, if ye 
wad think it, Eydie. She'll forgie ye, man, ye needna fear 
— she winna caist ye awa' for what's by, an she love ye truly." 

" But I'm nae for her !" he exclaimed violently. " And 
ye canna force me. There's no law, awat, strong enough to 
farce a man to marry a woman that he hates. And I hate 
her, Jemmie — I hate her with a' my soul !" 

" Eydie, ye canna be i' yer richt rizzen,^ to say sic 
things !" 

" I am. I never was more in aimest in my life. I hate 
her — for stickin' on to me the wye she does. It's she — and 
you thegither, for aye pressin' me — that's led me to all this 
wretchedness — to tryin' to droun it the wye that I have." 

" But why suld ye mak' yerself meeserable ?" said Ferny- 
tofts. " I dinna see the ca'se, mysel'." 

"Look here, Jemmie. I'll tell ye frae the very com- 
mencement. I kent I'd made the awfuUest mistake whenever 
I'd spok' till her. I dinna think, upon my word, that I 
was a'thegither right yon day. I was aye so down, ye mind, 
yon time — and folks aye tellt me I'd need to keep mysel' up 
— and I took others' coonsel maybe whan I'd been better 
keepin' to my ain. I tellt ye ony wye, I'd been to have 
found my mistake — but ye was aye for me to go on wi't, and 
syne — ^" he sighed deeply and paused for a few minutes. 
Then he went on, seeming to work himself up to greater 
vehemence as he did so. " And I've tried, every wye — 
I've been tryin' ever since to get her to see it. I tried to pick 
a quarrel wi' her. I said things that would have made plenty 
o' girls angry and jealous and what no. That was o' nae 
use. And syne I tellt her one day, fair and open, what 
way it was wi' me — ^and offered to set her free. No ! she's 
so confoundedly detairmined, so dead set upon having me 
at any price, that whatever I would say she just twists it 
the wrong way and makes it out to be a reason she's to 
stick to me closer." And the sentence was ended with 
something so like an imprecation that Femies spoke almost 
roughly : 

" Now, now ! I'm for nae bannin' ! Ye can say fat ye've 
got to say 's well wantin' bad words !" 

^ Reason. 
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" No— I'll not do it if I can help. But no one on airth 
kens — I could not tell ye — what wretchedness it's been to 
me. I haven't had an hour of right peace o' mind since 
this has been made up. Ye winna wonder I was for tryin* 
the only thing that kept me goin' at a' — ^whenever I had to 
face them, it was just the one only thing carried me through 
and made me fancy just for a' the time that I was some 
happy-kind. And what wye I was so bad yesterday — I'd 
been feeling real ill and down every way for some days past, 
and syne this appointment was to keep — ^it put me just mad 
to think I would have to drag her about the place the whole 
day and meetin' a'body. So I was to fortify mysel' some 
first and had gone beyond my reckoning," he broke off 
with a bitter laugh. " And it was sma' wonder yon fiery 
stuff they sell went to my head — I declare to you I had 
tasted nothing solid since dinner-time the day before. Nor 
did I yesterday, 's far's I mind." 

" Fat wye was that ?" 

" What wye ! just that I'm wrong a'thegither. I canna 
eat, or sleep either. I dinna know if it's the dregs o' the 
fever, or some other thing, or just a' this state of misery 
and wretchedness workin' wi' me. I'm real ill whatever. 
I've told Muir. He's given me a tonic mixture, and so on 
— but one can't live on their confounded mixtures. No- 
it's just the other thing that's kept me goin' sin' ever I was 
oot at home wi' you." 

Femies made a little sound expressive of sorrowfiil com- 
prehension. 

" I've managed aye to keep right upon Sundays," poor 
Edmund added. " Mr. Farquhar disna know. Not lUcely 
I'd be at the head of his choir an he did !" 

" And fat are ye to dee wi' yersel' i' the meantime, peer 
lad ?" said Femies. " Ye'd niver mair need o' a good wife 
to nottice ye, as far's I see. And why ye should put yerself 
awa' fra ene that's willin' to tak' ye, and so shuitable for 
ye—" 

" Now, ye're nae needin' to commence wi' that, Jemmie," 
interrupted Edmund, fiercely. " Look, see, here !" he drew 
out a small folded paper, which he had been holding all the 
time closely clasped in his hot hand. With fingers that 
trembled painfully, he unfolded it, showing his brother a 
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single curl of golden hair — the curl — ^and the photograph 
behind it " D'ye see that ? That's all IVe got of my ain 
lassie — my ain dear, dear lassie ; an' if I'm never to have 
mair, I'll not put another in her place, or take another to 
my heart ! No, this lies neist my heart, sleeping or wakin', 
an' I've sworn over and over this night I'll not put it 
away." 

"Well, well," said Femies, "gin ye're detairmined, I 
needna seek to conter ye." 

" No. Awat ye needna. If it's the Lord's Will, Jemmie, 
I can live single, contented and respectable. But force 
me to marry, gin it were to a saint, and I'll lose myseP 
a'thegither." 

" H'm-h'm. Well — and ye've got to settle it now wi' the 
lassie, I suppose ?" 

" Of course, I'll write her as soon's I can. I dinna think 
I could guide a pen eynow. I'm awfully weak, Jemmie !" 

" Ay. Ye've the appearance to be gey weak. Ye're best 
keepin' yer bed i' the mean time, and I'll gar them mak' 
some breakfast to ye." 

Just then came a sharp rap at the door, and the lodging- 
house maid opened it a crack, to say, 

" That's Mr. Maitland callin' — and wishes to know if he 
can see Mr. Allardyce." 

" Tell him I'll see him in a few minutes," called out Ed- 
m\md, sitting up in bed. "Ask him to sit down in the 
parlour.'* ^d as the servant shut the door and retreated, 
he went on, speaking fast and eagerly ; " Isn't it well that 
he's come now ? We'll have it over at once. I'll be ready 
in two minutes." 

He began dressing in tremulous haste, but when he tried 
to stand he tottered from sheer weakness, so that his brother 
had to catch hold of him to save him from falling. 

" I'll need to get ye something eynow, I doubt," he said. 
" Far will I get it ?" 

"It's just in the press; ay, I must have it this time, 
Jemmie," and Fernies opened the little wall-press to which 
he motioned him, and found the whiskey bottle and glass. 
There was just about a glassful remaining, which Femies 
poured out and gave him, saying, " Ye're sore needing some- 
thing to strengthen ye, peer fella, but once ye're richt h^^^V 

X 
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again ye'll be yer father's ain son, and hold fra* the drink, 
winna ye ?" 

Edmund made no answer, but drained the glass and put 
it down silently : then stood up to go. 

" I must see him my lone, ye understand, Jemmie ; but 
yell stop here, winna ye, till I'm through ?" 

" Eh ay. I winna leave ye just yet. Are ye able to go 
ben to him ?" 

And with tender caution he supported his brother's uncer- 
tain footsteps to the doqr of the parlour, where he left him to 
go in and confront Mr. Maitland alone. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SET FREE. 



E 



DMUND and Mr. Maitland remained closeted for a good 
half-hour. At the end of which time the former put 
his head out at the room door and called, " Will ye step in 
here, Jemmie ?" 

Fernies obeyed. Mr. Maitland was looking a little 
flushed, a little dignified, a little stiff. Edmund was very 
pale and haggard and subdued, but yet more at ease ap- 
parently than he had been before. 

" Mr. Maitland has been kind enough to receive my — 
my explanation favourably," Edmund said, **and I wish 
that you should hear what he thinks best that I should do," 
and then he looked at Mr. Maitland, who cleared his throat 
and began, delivering himself somewhat as if he were in the 
pulpit : 

" Your brother has informed me, Mr. AUardyce, that he 
finds himself unable, for reasons which he has explained to 
me, to carry out honourably his contract of marriage with 
my sister. Under the circumstances it is^ in my opinion, 
very deeply to be regretted that such an engagement was 
ever entered upon. I conceive, however, that as matters 
now stand it is fittest that he should write a full explana- 
tion and apology to my sister, and place the matter in her 
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hands; as I have every confidence in her judgment and 
discretion, as well as in her Christian principle and good 
feeling, to act as is proper at this very distressing junc- 
ture." 

And then Mr. Maitland paused in his eloquence. He 
had felt very angry with Edmund the day before. He had 
come this morning virtually to take him to task ; to tell him 
that unless he was sincerely repentant, and could give a 
solemn promise that what had occurred should never occur 
again, he, Mr. Maitland, would not think of sanctioning 
his sister's marriage, at any rate for an indefinite period of 
probation — (Maggie having declared with tears that she 
would not give him up, it might be the ruin of him altoge- 
ther, &c, &c.) And then Edmund had made him under- 
stand, in the best way he could, that it was his wish to cancel 
the engagement altogether ! 

But Edmund had pleaded his own cause so humbly, with 
such evident penitence and unhappiness, that Mr. Maitland's 
heart had been so far softened at last as to listen to him 
favourably ; and the agreement had been come to of which 
he had spoken. Femies gave his full approval thereto, and 
then Mr. Maitland prepared to depart ; having said that as 
he was not leaving town till the afternoon, he would call 
back for Edmund's letter, and himself be the bearer of it 
to his sister. Femytofts walked down to the street door 
with him to say, 

" I'm real vexed and sorry aboot the whole affair, M!r. 
Maitland, and more disappointed than I can well express. 
But it canna be otherwise, ye ken." 

" I see that," answered Maitland. " I believe it is greatly 
for my sister's good, although she will feel it more than she 
should do." 

" I am truly sorry. But ye winna think ower hardly o' 
the peer fella ? For I do assure ye he's been sorely tried, 
and real oonhappy this while, and he has wished to dee for 
the best" 

" I wish he were liker yourself," said the little clergyman 
as he returned the farmer's hearty hand-shake. 

When Fernytofts returned to the parlour he found Ed- 
mund sitting by the table, his head resting on his arms. He 
lifted up his white wan face exclaiming, 
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"Thank God, Jemmie, oh ! thank God I'm free !" 

" I hope if s a* for the best, Eydie." 

"Well, it could not be worse. I must get yon letter 
written though." 

" Ay, ay. Peer Maggie !" 

" Yes, poor thing. Fm very selfish, I ken, Jemmie. Fve 
nae thought of her as I should, wi' a' this. But if I may 
say so, I dinna think, some wye, that she'll break her heart 
We're nae sic old frien's as that comes to." 

Later in the day Edmund placed before his brother the 
following letter : 

" My dear Miss Maitland, 

" After the miserable spectacle which you witnessed 
yesterday, I should hesitate to address you, were it not that 
I feel it incumbent upon me to release you at once and 
finally from an engagement which, if persisted in, can bring 
nothmg but misery to both of us. With all my faults I am 
a poor hand at feigning ; and I think you must have seen 
for long past that I have been quite unable to pay you that 
devotion which, considering the relation in which we have 
stood to each other, you might expect that I should do. I 
now most solemnly declare to you that my feelings regard- 
ing my first (and only) love are such, that it would be 
utterly impossible for me to give to any other the affection 
which alone would justify me in entering into marriage. 

" I am aware that you may very justly ask why I should 
ever have paid my addresses to you under these circum- 
stances. I admit that it was a most unjustifiable step. But 
the state of my health at that time, the solicitations of my 
fiiends, and, I may add, the sincere pleasure I experienced 
in your society and the kind manner in which you seemed 
disposed to receive me, may be allowed, possibly, to form 
some excuse for a step which I have ever since most sin- 
cerely regretted, as since the day of our engagement I have 
not known a really happy hour ; and so miserable has the 
knowledge of my fatal mistake made me, that it has led me 
to seek to drown my misery by means which I now greatly 
deplore, as they were most foreign to my former habits. 
For your sake, as much or more than my own, it is per- 
haps matter of thankfulness that you should at once sever 
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all connection with one who has proved so thoroughly 
unworthy of your regard. Therefore I entreat you to re- 
lease me. I trust to your sound judgment to second my 
pleading ; to your Christian feeling and goodness of heart 
to pardon me, as I am most deeply penitent 

" May it be permitted me to express a hope that in some 
worthier affection you may find more than compensation 
for any sorrow I may have caused you. 

" Your brother is the bearer of this letter. He has agreed 
with the course I am taking, as in fact there is no other 
which I could honourably pursue. Any reparation which is 
in my power to offer, agreeable to him and yourself, I shall 
most gladly make. 

" With earnest wishes for your welfare, 

^' I am, dear Miss Maitland, 
" Yours faithfully, 
"Edmund Allardyce." 

" Well, Eydie," said Femies, when he had perused the 
epistle, " there's nae doubt yeVe the * pen o' a ready writer,' 
ony wye. And I hope shell forgi'e ye, and set ye free, 
wi&out ony unpleasantness, peer lass. She's ivery chance to 
dee't, by fat I ken o' her." 

The return post of the following day brought Maggie's 
answer, which was this : 

" Dear Mr. Allardyce, 

" I have duly received your letter, and I hasten to 
inform you that, agreeably to your desire and with the 
advice of my brother, I freely release you from your engage- 
ment to me. 

** I need not speak of my own personal feelings at learning 
your sentiments regarding me were not what I supposed 
I can believe that you have suffered a great deal, and I am 
sure that the course you suggest is the wisest for both of us. 
My brother agrees with me in considering it will be most 
satisfactory to both of us that those of our friends who have 
known of our engagement should be informed that it is at 
an end dy mutual consent 

" As far as regards my forgiveness, I assure yovi 1 fex- 
give you freely. I hope you will be happiei xSam -^ovxV^^ 
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lately seemed, and that what has passed will not prevent our 
meeting, when we do meet, as friendly neighbours. 

" I remain, 
" Yours very sincerely, 

" Margaret Maitland." 

Edmund felt a good deal of self-reproach on receiving 
this letter, now that his anxiety to be released from his 
engagement was set at rest It seemed to bring home to 
him the real superiority and worth of Maggie's character 
as he had hardly perceived them before, though he was by no 
means insensible of her good qualities. 

He did not know how he would have got through the 
next few days, if it had not been for his brother. Ferny- 
tofts saw that it was of importance to watch him just then ; 
so he sent a telegram to his wife to say that he was de- 
tained in town on Edmund's affairs, and she was not to 
expect him till she saw him; and took up his quarters 
altogether at Edmund's lodging. It was indeed well that 
he was able to do so ; for poor Edmund was so weak in 
body, so depressed in spirits, so shaken in nerve, that, left 
alone, he must have succumbed helplessly to the fatal 
habit which had already obtained so much influence over 
him. 

Femies watched him through those days more like 
the tenderest nurse or mother than the rough strong man 
that he was : only with more influence, and more real in- 
sight into the trial, than any nurse or mother could have 
brought to bear upon the case. And by degrees Edmund's 
spirits began to regain in some degree their ordinary 
balance. The relief from the bondage under which he had 
been suffering was in itself a great help to returning to his 
former habits ; and, though he said little on the subject to 
his brother, he was really very penitent for his fall, and 
very much ashamed of it. 

His penitence did not stop at secret humiliation. Ed- 
mund Allardyce was not one of those to whom the idea of 
confession to man naturally commends itself: he was re- 
served both by nature and education, and the course he 
felt bound to pursue was not easy to him. But in the pre- 
sent instance be fe\t )L\vaX, "Wnxx^ \|Ni^\\d?j (alien, he could 
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not honestly continue his voluntary employment in S. Mag- 
nus' choir without letting his clergyman know how grievously 
he had disgraced himself; and he felt besides as if it would 
be a reUef to seek the "comfort and counsel" which Mr. 
Farquhar was so well qualified to bestow. 

So, without telling Femytofts of his intention, he went 
one day to Mr. Farquhar in the vestry, and then and there 
made a clean breast of it — telling him enough of his former 
history to account for what had lately taken place with re- 
gard to his engagement, and making no concealment of the 
bad habit into which his weakness of body and distress of 
mind had gradually led him : ending by confessing how 
completely it had overcome him at last. Perhaps no truer 
penitent had ever unburthened his heart to that wise mild 
counsellor, as Edmund finally begged that, if Mr. Farquhar 
conceived that the least scandal would be caused by his 
continuing in his position of choir-master, he might be 
allowed at once to resign it. 

But Mr. Farquhar was far from insisting on this. Much 
wholesome advice and holy comfort he did administer \ but 
he was so persuaded of the young man^s penitence, and 
that only a very abnormal state of mind and body had 
caused his transgression, that, after absolution duly given, 
he expressed his wish that Edmund should continue in office 
as before. 

So Edmund, greatly comforted and strengthened, went 
back to his duties sacred and secular; and no more was 
heard of his intended marriage. His health was by no means 
re-established, however : his constitution had not recovered 
the effects of his dangerous illness ; and his new office work 
tried him more than for some time he would allow. At 
last his doctor told him that it was of no use trying to 
struggle on: he would only ruin his health altogether. 
He must have complete rest and change for a month 
at least. 

So, as soon as he could make the necessary arrange- 
ments, it was determined by himself and Fernies that he 
should go away and pay a long visit to his second brother, 
William ; who was married, and held a bailiff's situation in 
the north of England. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

POOR MARGARET. 

SISTER Isobel, lying on the sofa through those length- 
ening spring days, heard casually that Mr. Allardyce 
was going away for a long holiday, 

She had wondered constantly to herself, as Easter came 
and passed, that there was "no word" of his marriage. 
But when she heard this, she guessed immediately, and 
made the remark, "He'll be out to his frien's at Ferny- 
tofts." 

" No," Sister Anne, her informant, replied. " I think 
Mr. Farquhar said he was going to stay with a brother in 
England." 

" Eh, he is I" was all Isie*s comment, but she wondered 
greatly. The marriage could not have taken place. " He 
surely said he was to be married gin spring," she kept 
thinking to herself. 

And then Sister Anne said it was for his health, she 
believed, that he was going. He had not been at all well 
lately. 

" Poor fella ! I doubt he's gone to's work ower soon," 
said Isie. "A fever like yon isna left behind in a few 
weeks. Though he was looking real well when I sa' him 
last," she added, and said no more. 

But her loving tender heart was full of anxiety. She 
wondered so much if he was happy : if anything had oc- 
curred to postpone his marriage. " I doubt he's had hard 
work to settle his mind to it," she thought, " and may be 
he's nae right reconciled to it yet." And night after night 
the patient little invalid lay awake, unable from nervous 
restlessness and anxiety to close an eye, but silent, careful 
not to waken Sister Anne, who always slept in her room, 
and praying, so earnestly, so lovingly, so fervently for him ! 
It was no wonder that the mental strain, borne, as she was 
obliged to bear it, in secret, reacted upon the delicate 
weak frame, and added not a little to her sufferings. But 
she never murmuied. That utter want of sleep at night — 
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except when actually under the influence of opiates — ^was 
one of her severest trials, but she turned it into a blessing 
by her loving intercessions. 

" It canna be any ill for me to pray for him steady," she 
would say to herself. " May be it's for that, the Lord has 
put this love into my heart — for I dinna think but it's from 
Himself." And then she would clasp her hands above her 
breast, and lie, hour after hour, repeating, sometimes in the 
fidntest whisper from her lips, but over and over in the 
depth of her heart, the petition, " O Lord, make him happy 
in Thine own way : let it be as Thou seest best, only keep 
him in Thy fear and favour and love — ^as Thou knowest best, 
and lovest best !" 

I think poor little Isie would have fared ill if she had not 
had this constant thought — this one object of love and care 
and prayer, to draw her out of herself, and lift her above 
the region of her own pain and trouble. She scarcely knew 
indeed how much she owed to the thought : how much 
mental occupation it gave her, in spite of her anxiety. It 
was as if this one man had been committed to her, in body 
and soul, for special watching and intercession, by reason 
of her unconquerable, inexplicable attachment to him. 

Her anxiety was relieved at last. One bright day in the 
beginning of June the Mother came into the room where 
she was lying on her couch as usual, sa)dng, "Mr. Allar- 
dyce is here; he is just come back. This" (la)dng down 
a parcel beside Isie's hand) "is some book that he has 
brought you — some views, I think he said. Would you 
like to see him for a few minutes ?" 

" Eh yes, I would that," said Sister Isie, with a flush of 
glad surprise. 

" I will ask him in here," said the Mother. And pre- 
sently she ushered him in, and left him. She thought that the 
old friends and neighbours might like a few words together 
alone : and she knew that Mr. Allardyce, at any rate, had 
a great regard for his nurse. It was not unusual either for 
Sister Isie to see a visitor now and then when she was 
feeling pretty well ; and it cheered her up to do so. 

He came up to her, in his old goodnatured way. He 
was looking much better and brighter than before he left 
home : in fact quite restored. 
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" I hardly expected to see ye, Sister," he said as he shook 
hands, and then drew a chair forward and sat down beside 
her. ** How are ye keeping ?" 

" I'm nae just very strong, Mr. Allardyce. How's your- 
self now ?" 

" Oh, I'm quite well, thank you — I'm only just home, 
you know." 

"Ay, I thought that. I'm so much obliged to ye for 
this," touching the parcel, " I havena looked inside, but I'm 
sure ye're too mindful — " 

" Eh, it's not worth speakin' about," he said rather shyly. 
" They're just some views of that country where my brother 
stops — among the English lakes, ye ken — it's so pretty, I 
thought it might amuse ye some, tumin' them over." 

Then, as Isie rather nervously unfolded the paper, he sat 
for a moment or two silent : after which he said abruptly, 
without looking up, 

" It's all at an end, ye ken — yon** 

Of course Isie understood immediately. 

" It is ?" she repeated. " I'd thought — maybe — " 

" Ye had ? Ay. It was just all a mistake fra' the very 
commencement." 

" It's been that," said Isie musingly. " I doubt ye havena 
been able to forget her suffeeciently — " 

" Forget her ?" he cried earnestly ; " I'll not forget her 
while I'm in my senses. And now — has there been any 
word fra' Nellie again ?" 

" Eh na, Mr. Allardyce. I dinna think maybe she can 
get written often." 

" There's never been anything in the papers whatever — 
I'm aye noticin' them. But any way, I ken fine sh^s nae 
dead." 

" Ye do ? It's maybe given ye to know," said Isie, with 
that quiet serious realization of the unseen which was be- 
coming more and more a part of her nature. 

"Ye dinna ca' it supersteetion ?" said Edmund, with 
rather a deprecating glance of inquiry. 

" Eh na, I wouldn't say it was that, for them that trusts 
in the Lord, and believes in Him. Of course ye're aware 
a'thing's in His ordering, and ye're nae seeking onything 
but what He app'mls ioi ^^ " Isie said. 
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" I hope not, Sister. I can go on the wye that I am, well 
enough, if it be His Will. But I canna marry another, ye 
ken." 

" I doubt ye canna." And with a shy smile, looking down, 
she continued, " I was surprised, some wye, ye ken, when 
ye'd told me, that time. I couldn't just feel as tho' it was 
a'thegither true — though I did hope ye^d found happiness — 
I aye asked it for ye 1" 

"So mindfuFs ye are," he said in a low grateful tone. 
" Ye've prayed for me always, maybe ?" 

A curious inward smile of consciousness passed over Sister 
Isie's face then, but all she said was, " IVe done that, Mr. 
AUardyce. I wish I could do it better — or was mair worthy 
tiU." 

" I'd like to know who's worthy if it's not yersel'. If I've 
been saved fra' goin' wrong a'thegither it's by my friends' good 
prayers for me, I doubt, and nae for any desairvin' o' my 
own. I was real unhappy yon time. Sister, till a'thing was 
put right atween her — that I tellt ye of — and mysel'." 

And, absorbed in Mr. Allardyce's interests as Isie was, her 
woman's heart thrilled with a strange sympathy for that 
"her " — that woman, imknown to her, who had endured per- 
haps a like trial with her own, who might be only now feeling 
its full force : that Margaret Maitland whose name had been 
daily and often in her prayers, interwoven with his. Ah, she 
was more than ever needing to pray for her now, it might be. 
Poor Margaret ! 

They neither spoke for two or three minutes ; till Edmund 
looked up and said : " And now tell me o' yerself. Sister. 
Are ye makin' any progress, do ye think ?" 

She shook her head. " I dinna just think it, Mr. Allar- 
dyce." 

" Ye're always lyin' ?" 
Eh ay. I doubt I'll not walk again." 
I hope ye dinna suffer very much pain," he said kindly, 
and with such real sympathy in look and tone that Isie was 
led on to speak more of herself than with her reserved nature 
she often cared to do. 

" Just at a time," she answered. " I'm never freely that I 
could say without some pain, but nae just excessive." 

Again Mr. Allardyce paused for a few mom^iiXs, ^^xi \^fe 
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began. " I was to say to ye — ^if ye'll no be angry at me — 
that if there was anything — ^anything ye would Uke — or that 
would be of use to ye, the wye that ye are — ^anything one 
could get or do, to ye — if ye would let me know, ye would 
confair the greatest pleasure upon me, Sister !" 

" Eh, so kind," saidjlsie, rather breathlessly. " But 'deed, 
Mr. Allardyce, I want for nothing. IVe every care and 
attention here — they're all more than kind to me. I only 
hope I'll not lie so long to trouble them as my poor sister 
Jeanie, that's birried in Inverranna kirkyard. 'Deed I'm 
often sorry when I think how she was lyin' three years, and 
so few comforts and helps as she had, by what I have ! But 
ye're too good to think so much of me, Mr. Allardyce !" 

" I dinna see how that could be. I've nae forgotten that 
I owe my life to ye — and something mair maybe sin'syne." 

Isie had no words to reply to this. 

" Well," he said, taking up his hat. " I'll require to go. 
I hope I'll not have fatigued ye." 

Fatigue her ! If those few minutes, during which he had 
been sitting opposite, close to her — looking at her with those 
kind compassionate eyes, speaking in that low gentle tone 
(it was very winning sometimes, as the manner of his country- 
men not seldom is), if those minutes could have been length- 
ened indefinitely, Isie thought she might never know wea- 
riness again. Even during those brief minutes she had 
forgotten for the time all her pain and weakness, in the 
presence that was now and always like sunshine to her. 

" No fear of your fatiguin' me," she said. " Thank you 
for comin' to see me." 

" And thank you, for admittin' me. I was ill about ye 
knowin', ye see, an' I didn't know what wye I could let ye 
know." 

" Thank you," said Isie again. " It's sort o' eased my 
mind — I wasna fit to keep fra' aye wonderin', ye ken. But 
I aye askit that it might turn out for good to ye, whatever. 
And I think the good Lord will have heard my prayer." 

" Ye're ower mindful, Sister. It's done me good, I feel, 
speakin' to ye. I aye remember upo' your words, and try 
and comfort mysel' wi' them, when I'm doun about that, ye 
ken. I hadna minded as much as I should, or maybe I 
wouldna ha' taken a v^ioiv^^x.^^ " 
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" Ye winna take more wrong steps ?" she said, looking at 
him wistfully. 

" Eh, fy ! no," he answered, his face reddening all over with 
such a conscious look, as if he understood the drift of her 
pleading, that she felt rather awkward. "Well, it's good- 
bye, then,'' he continued presently, taking up her hand. 

" Good-bye — and God bless ye, Mr. Allardyce." 

He still stood silent and irresolute, holding her hand : 
feeling strangely moved under her gaze, as she lay with her 
white upturned face ; the delicate features, drawn and sharp- 
ened by illness, recalling to him for a moment by some 
j&mily likeness diose of the old watchmaker, as he had last 
seen him, when on his deathbed he had so resolutely com- 
mended his orphan daughter to the protection of the man 
whom she loved. 

For a moment, with the recollection, his heart smote him. 
He had had it in his power, once, to have changed the whole 
course of her life. She might have been a bright hopeful 
healthful woman, the centre of a happy home, loving and 
beloved, instead of as she now was. For a moment, only, 
I say, the thought crossed his mind ; and then he recoiled 
from his own presumption. What, could he imagine that 
his poor earthly affection, even if it had been given him to 
bestow it upon her, was a loss to be regretted for one who 
had so smrendered her worldly hopes, and consecrated her- 
self entirely to a Higher Love ? 

** Maybe 111 no see ye again here,^* she said, very calmly, 
but almost in a whisper. " But I'll not forget ye. And 
maybe I'll be letten know some wye, if ye're happy." 

" God bless and reward ye, Sister," he said ; and adding 
hastily, " ye winna tak' it ill," he raised the hand he held to 
his lips, and kissed it, so tenderly and yet so reverently, 
before he let it go and turned away. 

And then she lay back, with closed eyes, in a sort of trance 
of calm gladness and gratefulness. 

So the Mother found her, when she came back a short 
time after to sit with her : though Isie had nothing to say, no 
explanation to offer for the cause of her state of tranquil hap- 
piness. 

" He feels himself the better of speakin' to me — ^he thinks 
my poor imperfect prayers have helped him," was a tVvoxx^c!*. 
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to fill her heart full of joy and gratitude : but with this heart- 
joy of hers no stranger, not the tenderest, most S)rmpathizing 
of earthly friends, might intermeddle. 

And then, in the midst of her own peace, her heart smote 
her a little for not thinking more of " yon poor Margaret" 
" I doubt her trial's been waur than mine," was her thought, 
"when he'd given her the right to love him. Eh, poor 
thing ! He shouldna have done it, but I well believe he's 
been pressed, and unhappy, and nae fit to tell what was for 
the best And he wasna to ken himself, how easily he 
makes himself loved. Well it is strange-like, the way things 
is ordered And him to have given his whole heart to one 
that deceived him, and to be so true to her yet ! He's much 
need to find one that would be worthy of sic a love as his ! 
If he's so kind and couthie, and mindful of them as he disna 
care for but as a fiiend, what would he be to one that he really 
loved !" 

And so Sister Isie meditated upon her perfect ideal of 
manhood, going over again to herself every little look and 
tone : feeling as she did so that it was no harm, no reproach 
to her. Her compassionate Lord knew all the weakness of 
her poor loving heart, its trials, and struggles. He knew, 
she felt, that she had been long long dead to the hope 

**on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind ;" 

that all that was selfish and earthly in that love of hers 
had long since been purged away ; and she thought it no sin 
to pour out the fulness of that innocent afiection before the 
Great Searcher of all hearts, as she would repeat over and 
over to herself, " Thou knowest how I love him still — but 
Thou lovest better, and wilt do for him more than I could 
ask." And she could pray too for the poor disappointed girl 
whom she had never seen, that so great a trial might be turned 
into blessing for her also. 

It has been said that seasons of great peace and uplifted- 
ness of soul are sometimes forerunners of great trial — ^as 
though sent to compensate or prepare the heart in some 
degree for what is in store. Whether this was the case with 
Isie now, or whether the pleasurable excitement of that day 
had really been too much for her weak frame to bear, that 
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night saw the beginning of a time of increased suffering and 
weakness and confinement. When she was laid in her bed 
she complained of" sic a strangelike feeling about her heart," 
which resulted in a severe attack of palpitation and faint- 
ness — the first manifestation of a new symptom of her dis- 
order. The attack lasted a long time, and left her very weak 
and distressed : the slightest exertion or attempt at moving 
brought on a return ; so when morning came it was found 
that she must relinquish the thought of dressing and being 
lifted to her sofa. And so it came to pass that from that 
day she was forced to give up even that small change and 
refreshment, and to be entirely confined to her bed. 

She bore it with the same sweet unmurmuring patience as 
her other trials. Those who were about her often wondered 
and remarked to each other on her wonderful content and 
even cheerfulness of spirits, which seemed indeed to have 
increased since she was unable to leave her bed. They did 
not know her great cause of gratitude (which seemed to 
overcome every other feeling) in that the increased weak- 
ness and inability to move had not come on one day sooner. 
For had it done so she knew that she would have missed 
that visit, the recollection of which cheered and soothed 
her, and would do so till her last hour. 

The Sisters noticed only that she would always have the 
little book of views beside her or on her bed, though seldom 
equal to the fatigue of trying to look at it : and one day 
when Sister Anne had unthinkingly moved it beyond the 
reach of her hand, Isie coloured rather nervously, saying, 
" Dinna lift my bookie, please — I like it aside me." 

But she never referred to Mr. Allardyce's visit, or spoke 
of him ; though he was seldom long absent from her thoughts. 
" I wad rather have had his ain likeness nor the views," 
she thought to herself one evening, after she had, with some 
exertion to neck and eyes, managed to look through them 
all ; " but maybe it's better not. Ill never forget him, 
though I dinna think likely PU ever see his bonnie, noble 
fece again in this world ! I'll aye mind upon him when he 
bid me good-bye so kind ; and what good and holy and pure, 
like, he used to look in his surplice at Inverranna. And 
may be I'll ken his face again — and his voice too — in the 
Angels' Kyre !" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NEVER AGAIN. 

MR. AUardyce was far from being unimpressed by his 
visit to Sister IsobeL Rather he returned from it 
both touched and moved. Touched by the appearance of 
ilkiess and sufifering and weakness in the lines of the worn 
little face and the helpless figure, but a short while since so 
active and ready for all works of mercy. Touched also by 
her evident devotion to and thought for him, though he 
could never be aware of their extent. But above and be- 
yond this, he could not but feel now, that she was the only 
friend he possessed who really sympathized with him and 
entered into his feelings with regard to his life's trial. The 
clergymen in whom he had confided — and he had only told 
them as much of his story as was necessary to their right 
understanding of his spiritual difficulties — had been very 
kind, but they had entered into the matter only so far as it 
concerned the case in point. His brother knew all the 
circumstances ; but Edmund felt that, as far as any linger- 
ing hope was concerned, he need look for no sympathy from 
" a'ld Jemmie." He had as good as said that the reappear- 
ance, in any way, of his first love would be the worst thing 
for Eydie — and had called his resolution not to believe 
in her death mere " suppersteetion." Edmund never ap- 
proached the subject with him now. But Sister Isie knew 
all, and not only felt for him but felt with him. Her gentle 
words of sympathy and brave words of faith and trust and 
resignation did him the more good, inasmuch as they were 
not spoken from a platform above him, but as by a fellow- 
sufferer ; one who could measure his constancy and his trial 
by her own. She, like himself, had loved and been dis- 
appointed, and loved still. When she told him that the 
only comfort was to rest entirely on the Love of God, both 
for himself and her for whom he was in anxiety, she was 
speaking out of her own experience. " He knows best, and 
He loves best," was her anchor, in all her own loving care, 
in all her own heart-searching sorrow. He Who both knows 
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and loves best had known that it was not " best" for Ed- 
mund Allardyce and for her to be united, although (it 
was surely permissible to her to think it) He had allowed 
her heart to be filled to overflowing with a love and devo- 
tion to him that would have thought nothing too hard to 
do or suffer for his good. Why this was so, she might know 
some day : the mystery might be solved, along with those 
thousand thousand mysteries of human life and love and 
sorrow, that are going on around us every day and every 
where ; but it would not be solved here. She herself could 
not, would not have attempted to solve it; but she had 
done far better, by turning it to account in her unwearied 
prayers, her constant intercessions for his welfare of body 
and soul, and, when she had opportunity, in speaking her 
gentle words of comfort and wise counsel and faith. 

So it was little wonder that those words sank deep into 
the heart of him for whom they were spoken, and remained 
there. It was little wonder too that, in his lonely life, he 
should long to hear more of them ; to have another confi- 
dential talk, now and then, with such a comforter. And at 
first he hoped that it might be so. But his constant in- 
quiries after her were met (after the first news of her in- 
creased weakness) with the answer that she was very poorly 
still, quite unable to leave her bed ; and of course he could 
not venture to expect or ask to see her. 

And then one day, later in the summer, he heard that 
another physician, the most eminent in the town, had been 
called into consultation by Mr. Farquhar. On the first 
opportunity he spoke to the Mother, anxious to learn the 
oracle's opinion. 

" Well, Mr. Allardyce, he has only confirmed our worst 
fears," the Mother answered; "although I ought not to 
say * fears,' for no one seeing and knowing Sister Isie would 
wish to keep her back from her Rest — but he tells us just 
what the other doctors have, that there is no cure. Her 
heart is affected, in addition to her other ailments : and he 
says he does not think she can last very long, though it is 
impossible to say." 

" I suppose she is still confined to her bed, then ?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, yes. She cannot bear the least movement mtVvoviX 

Y 
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suflfering for it. And I am obliged to refuse so many who 
want to see her ! The poor women quite besiege us, but 
it would never do. Much speaking or any agitation, even 
if pleasurable, will bring on that distressing palpitation or 
faintness. But she is sweetness and patience itself, and 
only thinks of others, Mr. Allardyce." 

" I well believe that" And Mr. Allardyce walked away 
with tears in his dear eyes. Sister Isie might have felt 
some compensation for her unretumed affection if she had 
known the sinking of heart with which he gradually realized 
the stem truth, that he must never hope to meet her kind 
look of wistful sympathy, to listen to her helpful words 
again. He felt that he had not known their full worth, or 
made the most of them, while yet within reach ; and now 
they were lost to him for ever. 

He felt very lonely now at times. Perhaps it was not to 
be wondered at. After the first great sense of relief at the 
termination of his engagement, there came a reaction : and 
the constant feeling of doubt and uncertainty regarding the 
one object of his affection was in itself a wearing and de- 
pressing influence. 

On the whole, however, he bore up well. He had re- 
sumed his voluntary church duties, which gave occupation 
and interest to his leisure hours ; while his professional 
business kept him well employed. His health had improved 
wonderfully during his weeks of rest and change in England ; 
and his brother, who often called to see him when he came 
in on marketing business, hoped that his spirits were re- 
covering their normal condition. 

He was not quite heartless with regard to Miss Maitland, 
although he continued very shy of recalling that episode 
of his life : in great part because it was so closely con- 
nected in his mind with his sad fall; although when the 
pernicious habit under which he had temporarily succumbed 
was left off, it was left off absolutely, without the slightest 
tendency to a relapse. The cause which had induced it 
was removed ; and Edmund Allardyce continued the man 
of unquestionable self-command and undoubted temperance 
which he had formerly been, and which his father had been 
before him. 

One day wlien¥em^\.o^l?» l:\a.d been having a quiet " crack" 
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with him by themselves, Edmund summoned courage to 
ask him '^ how Miss Maitland was keeping ?*' 

" Eh, she's a fine lass 1" was Femies' reply. " I sanna 
say but it's gi'en her a sore heart — but she's just as kind and 
frien'ly-like wi' hiz — ^as neeborly to Meary — ^as gin naething 
o' the kind had been. YeVe heerd maybe she's refused 
Geordie Wilson, whatever?" 

" Eh no. How would I hear?" 

" Well, it's a fac'. I was real sorry, for Geordie's terrible 
set upo' her, and a weel-deein' lad. But I sanna say but 
fat it mayna a' come right yet ; I doubt Geordie's spokken 
ower soon, bein' that they werena to know. And I wadna 
wunner, an he were tryin' again some while hence, it might 
mak' an odds." 

" I hope so, I'm sure," Edmund said, and he said no 
more. He thought a good deal, however : not only thought, 
but turned his thoughts to good account, after Sister Isobel's 
pattern. 

On S. Adamnan's Day — the anniversary of the favourable 
crisis of his illness — he indulged himself in one day's holiday 
at Inverranna, where all his old friends were delighted to 
see him ; taking a bed for the night at Mr. Ross's, and, to 
Mr. Wood's great satisfaction, a seat and a surplice in S. 
Adamnan's choir at its festal evensong. 

It was a solemn day to him ; and he was glad of the op- 
portunity of spending it there; and, in the old familiar place, 
to join to the glad festal hymns his own heartfelt praises for 
special mercies vouchsafed him. 

The anniversary was not unmarked to the other chief actor 
in the critical scene of last year. One fault — one little devia- 
tion from the path of strict straightforwardness — had weighed 
on Sister Isie's tender conscience for long ; and the recur- 
rence of the day, fraught with so much to her of both joy 
and sorrow, brought such searchings of heart, that she 
begged for an interview with Mr. Farquhar, who remained 
alone with her for some time. What passed between them, 
none knew ; but those in attendance on the invalid Sister 
observed, that whereas hitherto her spirits had been some- 
what variable — at times uplifted, at others depressed — there 
was now about her a settled, abiding peace which neither 
bodily pain nor mental anxiety could take avfa^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOGMANAY. 

THE year was drawing near its close. December had set 
in with a pretty severe snowstorm, making the country 
look fair and beautiful indeed, but the streets in the town 
were unpleasant both for pedestrians and vehicles, clothed 
with a carpet of soiled trodden snow and slush. The 
weather was trying too for the poor and the sickly ; and 
very hard work it brought to the incumbent and Sisters of 
S. Magnus, the calls on whose time and charity were many 
and pressing. 

One of those Sisters, the young novice, hitherto the readiest 
to answer the call of mercy, was never seen amongst the wynds 
and narrow courts now — would never be seen amongst them 
again. As the weeks sped on it became apparent to all who 
watched her that Sister Isobel's work was done ; that her 
sands of life were running out as fast as those of the expir- 
ing year. 

The doctor had seen from the first that it was a critical 
case. And he had begun by trying strong, severe remedies 
while yet there was strength to bear them. But the remedies 
seemed only to reduce the strength without lessening the 
disease against which they were directed. And there was 
a complication of maladies, besides the actual local injury, 
whatever it might be. She seemed to be visibly wasting ; 
pining away, without any ascertainable definite reason; 
only the general failing and breaking up of a constitution 
always weakly, and which had been severely tried, in many 
ways, from her childhood. Nothing that she took appeared 
to nourish her, but merely to keep alight the feeble flame of 
life. And the old hard cough, that was constitutional but 
not consumptive, came back, and often distressed her sadly. 

The doctor had at length expressed his wish for a con- 
sultation ; and another physician of eminence was called in. 
But, as has been seen, he could suggest little more than had 
been already tried, and could only admit the failure of the 
attempts. It ^was s\m^\^ cxw^lt^ to try any more remedies 
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upon the weak exhausted frame, that was worn and wasted 
almost to a skeleton. Anything that she fancied, anything 
that gave temporary relief, might be done; but nothing 
could be of any real use. There was no cure, and it was 
only a question of how long her strength would hold out ; 
but he did not apprehend that it would be a long case. 

Sister Isobel smiled to herself, well-pleased, when she 
heard the great doctor's verdict Above all things she had 
dreaded a helplessness protracted, as her sister's had been, 
over years : she would gladly welcome sharper suffering, if 
it meant quicker emancipation. She had little clinging to 
life now. Her life had been a hard one, with little excep- 
tion : long care and thought for others, anxiety and hard 
work, had made her old before her time. Except during 
that brief year during which she had cherished her one de- 
lusive dream of love, she had known little of the hope and 
brightness of youth. That love had been indeed the one 
great purifying trial of her life : one which had been allowed 
to search and try out her very being ; but the bitterness had 
all passed from it now. It remained with her only as a 
pure, unselfish, innocent affection for one whom, to the last, 
her humble fancy pictured as the noblest example she had 
known of a faithful Christian Churchman. 

In the service of her church arid the work of her calling 
she had found her chief happiness : she felt keenly her 
withdrawal from them, and its hopelessness ; and in spite of 
all her companions' care and love her dependence on the 
Sisterhood for whom she could no longer work was a sore 
trial to her. How they watched her and tended her, 
sparing neither trouble, nor expense, nor time, to alleviate 
and administer to her suffering, can better be imagined than 
told. The good and wise incumbent of S. Magnus' visited 
her constantly, administering to her those means of grace 
and consolation from the public use of which she was de- 
barred ; and in those hours which he spent with her, Isie 
opened her heart to him more freely and fully than she had 
been able to do before, and was greatly comforted and 
helped in consequence. 

Her state of mind was indeed beautiful and peaceful, as 
she drew nearer the dread change for which she was pre- 
paring. The bodily pain which she suffered tcA%Vv\. -^yvxn^ 
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from her cries and moans of anguish, but never an impatient 
or murmuring word. " I've desairved it aV she would often 
repeat. "Why would I complain when it's my Lord's 
cha3tening ?" and once when the Mother had commended 
her patience, she said, " I'm nae so good at tholin' it as peer 
Jeanie was — and she lay three years and hadna one half the 
helps I have." 

Outside the Home were many to miss her and " speer" for 
her. Her poor friends were constant in their inquiries. 
Those who were in easier circumstances, able to afford it, 
sent different little offerings, to show their respect and atten- 
tion to her. Among the most unfailing of these was Mr. 
AUardyce, who racked his brains to think of anything new 
or nice that might be good for her, or tempt her to eat, or 
add to her comfort in any way. And though Sister Isie's 
tit-bits and luxuries generally found their way, the Mother 
and Sister Anne notwithstanding, to the orphans or the con- 
valescents, there were some little reservations which she was 
fain to make in her own feivour. 

On Christmas Eve, Mr. AUardyce appeared at the door of 
the Home with a small basket in his hand, very tastefully 
arranged with moss, large-blossomed Christmas roses, and 
the leaves of the hardy little polypody which grows on all 
the old stone dykes, winter and summer. " For Sister Isie, 
and please to tell her it's from Femytofts," he said to the little 
Sister who opened the door. " I wrot them to send me a 
flower, and I well believe that's all they've been able to find. 
There's eggs in below among the fog^ — see that ye dinna 
brak' them," the practical man added. 

Hot-house flowers, the gift of a rich friend of Mr. Far- 
quhar's, stood upon the altar of S. Magnus ; so Sister Isie had 
no scruple in retaining these, and grateful tears stood in her 
eyes as she gazed at the fair pale blossoms. "For my 
Christenmas altar," she said. " Wasn't it right mindful ?" As 
for the eggs, when they were disinterred from " among the 
fog" — there were only a dozen, for eggs were scarce at 
Christmas, even at Femytofts — after setting by one for her- 
self " nae to disapp'int Mr. AUardyce," she entreated the 
Mother to let the remainder go to the children " for a treat 
upon Christenmas mom," as there was just the requisite 
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number : there being eleven orphans in the Home at this 
time. 

She asked Sister Anne to arrange the flowers in two 
bunches; and so next morning they formed the humble 
decoration of the 

" simple altar by the bed 
For high Communion meetly spread," 

when Mr. Farquhar came in early to celebrate her Christmas 
Feast. 

Lying there alone as she did great part of that day, her 
thoughts often went back to her first festival " Christenmas " 
five years ago ; when the bright decoration, the joyous festal 
music, the hearty services, had seemed to open up to her a 
new world, of which the central figure was Francie Ross's 
"herald Angel," with his white surplice and his serious 
devout young face, shadowed by his own great trial Many 
of her intercessions on that lonely suffering Christmas Day 
were for him, that all blessings might attend him in his 
restored life — that that life might be made bright and happy 
for him, in God's own good time and way. 

After that day, she seemed visibly to decline in strength ; 
and some new painful symptoms showed themselves, which 
the doctors considered a proof that the end was not far off. 
Some days she appeared hardly conscious, and would lie for 
hours without speaking, or taking any notice of things around 
her ; but on others she was quite herself, calm, patient, and 
peacefully happy. 

One other of her visitors during this Christmas octave 
deserves to be mentioned. One forenoon the serving Sister, 
answering a ring at the door, confronted a respectably dressed 
boy of some thirteen years, with a keen sallow face and big 
black eyes. 

" Please, it's to speer for Sister Isie Donald*^ 

" Sister Isie ? She's here, but she's nae weel. She disna 
go out now," said the servant. 

" Eh, it's not that, but would I see her ? I'm fra' Inver- 
ranna." 

Just then Sister Anne passed the door, and inquired the 
lad's name. 

" Francie Ross, Sister, and I was bidden call lot ^\^\.«. 
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Isie, and that's a basket till her fra' my mother, please Sister." 
Francie's familiarity with Sister Isie of late having accus- 
tomed him to addressing those of her order in the correct 
manner. " And would she see me ?" 

" I'm afraid she's scarcely well enough, but if you'll come 
in and wait, I'll tell her," and she disappeared, return- 
ing in a few moments to say, " Sister Isie is in her bed, very 
ill, and she sees very few visitors. But she says you are 
such an old friend, and, for your mother's sake, she is very 
anxious to see you, and I am to let you come in for a 
minute." For poor Isie had longed so sorely to see the 
" kent face" from Inverranna, and begged so hard that the 
" peer loonie" should not be disappointed, that Sister Anne 
could not refuse. 

Francie found himself very shy when he was ushered into 
the little bed-room and saw his old friend's " wee white 
facie " — more wee and white than ever — looking at him with 
such a smile, and a whisper of " Eh, Francie ! how are ye, 
laddie ?" 

" Quite well, how are ye, Sister ?" 

" I'm nae varry strong, Francie. Hoo's yer mother 
keepin' ?" 

" Fine, and she bid me say hoo sorr/s she is to hear ye're 
aye lyin', and that's a fyow apples she's sent ye," putting for- 
ward his basket, " and she thinks shame to send them, but 
she hasna ony ither thing to give ye." 

" Eh, what kind, Francie ! Tell her I'm so obliged. Ye'U 
be in for the day ?" 

" Ay, I'm in wi' my father aboot my place, I was to tell 
ye. Mr. Allardyce has gotten me into Gray and Mackie's 
music-shop as their eirrand-boy, and I'm to lodge wi' him, 
and tak' lessons fra' the orrganist o' S. Peter's." S. Peter's 
was the principal Episcopal church in the town. 

" Eh, Francie, that's nice," said Isie, smiling her sympathy. 
"Ye'se be a real museecian ye see, aifter a'. And what 
church are ye to attend syne ?" she added, anxiously. 

" I'm gaen wi' Mr. Allardyce. Father and mother disna 
mak' ony objaictions so long's I behaves mysel' and dis fat 
he tells me. And I'm nae for ony ither kirk fan I'm big, so 
it's best to commence eynoo," said Francie, coolly. 

'* Well, Francie," said Sister Isie, " I hope ye'U be happy, 
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and keep steady to your choice. Give yer mother my kind 
love and thanks — ^and bid her good-bye for me, for I dinna 
think IVe long to be here. Tell her," and Isie spoke more 
earnestly, " that I pray every good thing may attend ye a', 
and that the Lord will reward her for her goodness to me, 
when I was the friendless orphan — and maist of a* I hope 
yer ch'ice'U prove a blessin' and comfort to her and to yerseP 
as my ch'ice has been to me. Nae words I can say are fit 
to tell the comfort my Church has been to me ! but I aye 
think the best prayer I can pray for a' my neebors is that 
they may be brocht into it. 'Deed, an' my heart's sair mony 
times fan I look back and think of my dear ones that's gone, 
that wanted the help and comforts that's been granted to me 
— though He knows, I'm nae so good as they were, that's 
got what they wanted — eh me I But I maun bid ye good- 
bye, Francie lad — ye winna forget me, will ye, nor the 
aid days in S. Adamnan's, fan ye a' wore the white robes 
thegither ? Ye'U mind upon thae days, and pray the Dear 
Lord to keep ye aye pure and fit ye to praise Him for ever ? 
I'll be letten see ye again, maybe — ^and the * herald Angel ' 
tee — ye mind, Francie ? and hear ye sing, tho' it sudna be 
in an airthly kyre 1" 

She was growing excited overmuch for her weak state ; and 
Sister Anne hurried the boy, whose tears were falling fast, 
out of the room, and from a scene and a parting the im- 
pression of which he would never lose. 

That visit, and the sight of the little Inverranna choir- 
boy, strange as it may seem, affected Isie, more than any 
previous visitors had done. Perhaps it was because he 
seemed to her like a part of her old life — the sight of him 
brought back the old days when she was just Isie Donald, 
living alone with her father. They were dear old days, those, 
as she looked back to them, forgetting in the distant retro- 
spect their sorrows and cares and hardships. And after 
Francie was gone, she lay and cried, more impulsively than 
was usual with her : consequently she was a good deal 
wearied and exhausted afterwards, and the Mother and Sister 
Anne agreed that she must see no more visitors. 

That night she suddenly asked Sister Anne to take down 
the two vases of Christmas roses which stood on her little 
table, for her to look at them close ; and having examined 
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them she said, " They'll keep a whilie, winna they, amongst 
fresh water ?" 

"Oh, yes," said Sister Anne. "I will change, the water 
to-morrow." 

" I would like they should keep a whilie. I would like 
— I ken fat I would like," she said in a half-whisper, and 
then paused with a slight flush and downcast eyes. 

" What is it ?" Sister Anne asked. " Anything I shall do 
for you ?" 

" 'Deed ye might. Sister Anne, if ye was willing. But 
I'm frightened it's maybe foolish to seek it" 

" Never mind — tell me what you wish, dear," said Sister 
Anne kindly, " and we will see." 

Isie turned her clear eyes on her friend's face for a 
moment, then cast them down again as she said, very low : 
" I would like them into my hands — when I'm pitten to my 
laist bed" 

And Sister Anne kissed her and promised that she would 
not forget. 

The last night of the old year had come. There was 
always a midnight service at S. Magnus' on New Year's Eve : 
for the benefit alike of such of its congregation as wished 
for the opportunity of keeping the vigil in the House of 
Prayer, and of those who might find in the open church a 
refuge from the dangers and temptations of " Hogmanay"^ 
in the crowded streets, and receive there a few serious 
thoughts suited to the solemn anniversary. The Mother 
and all the Sisters were at church, excepting Sister Anne, 
who remained with the sick novice. Isie had received the 
Holy Sacrament that morning. All the previous day and 
night she had been very ill : so much so that all who saw 
her felt it to be very doubtful whether she would live over 
the beginning of the New Year. In her own mind she 
rather wished that it might not be so : she felt a strange yearn- 
ing clinging to the year so nearly departed, the year which 
had brought her such strange trial, such strange happiness. 

She had rallied a little in the middle of that day ; and now, 
after the inmates of the Home had, most of them, departed 
to the chapel, she lay in a kind of tranquil half-slumber, 
quiet and apparently free from pain. 

^ The o\d Sco\X\?»\\ tia.me for New Year's Eve. 
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Presently, as Sister Anne watched, she moved a little and 
spoke, but as if dreaming. 

" They'll be a' at the chapel eynow ?" 

" Yes, dear, all but me," said Sister Anne. 

" Is the kyre there ?" 

" I think so. All the old ones." 

" JI^// be there." She was silent for a few minutes, then 
said : " Does he look happy-like, eynow ?" 

"Who, Sister?" asked her companion. 

" Edmund," said Isie, looking straight before her. 

She had never in her life called him by the Christian 
name, though that name was never absent from her prayers ; 
and thus, in her half-consciousness, it came most readily to 
her lips. Sister Anne, thinking she was wandering, did not 
answer immediately; and Isie then said, " He always goes to 
the altar now, disna he ?" 

" I think so," said Sister Anne, scarcely quite aware of her 
meaning : and then after a few restless little movements she 
opened her eyes fuller, looking at her friend. 

" Sister Anne !" she exclaimed, with a nervous start. 

" What is it, dearest ?" 

" Was I speaking strange-like, eynow ?" 

" No, I think you were dreaming a little." 

" What was I sayin' ? what was I sayin' ?" 

" You were asking about who were in church, I think." 

" Did I say anything wrong ?" 

" Oh no, dear, never. You have been dozing, I think, and 
have startled yourself." 

" I dinna ken. I dinna mind what I said. Sister Anne !" 
she repeated, as if distressed. 

" I'm dose to you, dear. What is it ?" 

" Sister Anne, yeVe been aye so kind to me — I wad like 
to tell ye something. I'm frightened I say strange-like 
things when I'm nae mysel', and I wad like to tell ye, as 
long's I can — " and then she paused to rest, and Sister 
Anne, a little anxious, said, " Am I the best person to hear 
it, dear Sister ?" 

" Eh ay. Ye needna be afraid. I tellt Mr. Farquhar a 
whilie back. I ken I was varry wrong not to speak at the 
first. I ken what way I raxed myself. 

" It was yon night — that Mr. AUardyce grew b^tX^x, \ 
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felt I gied myseP a wrang twist sortin' up his bed till him. 
Eh, it was sic a night ! Mr. Wood and me kens — ^he sat up 
with him tee. I held him in my arms a' nicht — ^he was that 
weak, he wouldna ha' gotten breathed, I think, if I'd pitten 
him doon. 

" I aye felt my back sore, and a kin' o' catch, after yon 
nicht. But I aye just thocht it rheumatism, and that I was 
stiff, wi' the long sittin' — and the weicht o' him. He was 
just awa' to a skeleton, peer fella, but awful weichty. And 
when I came home I was just never to mind, and thocht it 
would weer off. But it didna, only just grew sorer. But 
when the doctor and they a' pressed me, I didna like just to 
say. I was frightened it would come to ^/Vears, and just be 
a thocht till annoy him, a' his life long, and I'd thole anything 
sooner than that. But I kent it was nae straicht-forward, 
fan I tellt Mr. Farquhar. And I took a kin' o' pleasure in 
it too — to think I'd gotten something to thole for him^ and 
was to haud my tongue — it made me kin' o' prood. For ye 
ken it's just him that I loved, and no other body — sin' ever 
we stoppit aside other at Inverranna. So it was nae wonder 
I was glad to thole the pain, when he was "well, and didna 
ken." Again she paused, but soon continued, whispering : 

" And I tellt Mr. Farquhar that too. And he said to me 
they were foolish, unworthy thochts, and that I be to pit 
them from me and think only of the Cross, and Who it was 
that really sent me the pain to bear, to chasten me for my 
sins, and fit me for Himsel'. And I have tried, and He's 
helpit me, so that I see what way I've been so wrong — so 
bad and foolish — and set upon my ain fancies. But Mr. 
Farquhar disna think there's onything wrong for me to love 
Mr. Allardyce the wye that I do now, for I just couldna help 
it, and I think I'll love him aye the same, please God, fan 
we meet in the happy land. I never had a brother, ye ken. 
But I think if I had, I would love him just in the same kind 
o' a way — or a son maybe that was grown up till a man. 
I ha vena wished ony ither thing to be but what is, for long 
and long, only that he should be happy. 

" I would have liket to have kent that he was happy before 
I die. But I ken that canna be, but the Lord loves him 
best, and will give him what is good for him, so I'll just be 
quite easy leavin' it in His Hands." 
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And then she stopped, fatigued with the long talk : and 
Sister Anne, who had more than half guessed her secret 
before, said : " I am glad you have told me, dear, if it is a 
relief to you, and all that interests you must interest me. 
It is a great blessing for you to have been able to make 
your trial a means of obtaining the grace of entire resignation." 

" Yes, I am real thankful for it now," she said. " And I 
canna be too thankful that my trial's nae like that of some, 
that has met disappointment other ways — loved them that 
was unworthy and fa'se and the like. I ken IVe nae deen 
Ma/. I dinna think shame to have loved him, for he's 
worthy that any should love him. And I owe him almost 
all, ye may say, for 'deed I dinna think I wad have been 
here, or in the Church at a', if it hadna been for him. And 
I can never be thankful enough that IVe been letten do what 
I did till him." 

" Yes, it must have been great happiness to you. But 
now, dear, I am sure you are tired of talking ; could you not 
try and sleep a little ?" 

"Na — there's one more thing I must say — as long's I 
mind. Ye ken IVe a tune-book for the hymns, that he gied 
me, long ago. I want it gi'en to Francie Ross — the laddie 
that cam' to see me yon time. And I wad like Mr. Allar- 
dyce to have something, to remember me by, but I dinna 
ken what I could leave him, unless my a'ld Bible with the 
lairge type, that was my father's. I think he would like it, 
for he icent and respectit my father. My father was a good 
man, Sister, and an honest man, though he hadna been 
brocht to believe in the Church as we do. But he did his 
duty as lang's he could, and he died real peaceful, the dear 
aid mannie ! Awat the Lord's makin' it up to him eynow, 
and to a' my dear ones that's gone before, for the helps they 
wanted here below !" 

And then she lay and closed her eyes for a few minutes : 
starting presently as a loud shouting echoed in the street out- 
side the Home — the ordinary accompaniment of New Year's 
Eve in the town being a chorus of drunken yells and songs 
and firing of crackers, all night long. 

" Hogmanay !" she said with a smile, as she recollected. 
" Eh, peer creatures ! awat they've much need o' some to 
watch and pray for them 1" 
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The sounds died away. And then Isie said : '' Read me 
a chapter, Sister— the hin'most of the Revelations. It was 
my father's favourite — and it's mine too." 

Sister Anne obeyed. Isie lay quietly listening, as once her 
dying father had done : but just as her friend finished she 
looked up saying suddenly : '^ I've a bad turn coming, Sister ! 
Grip my hand hard — and say the * livin' stream.' " 

She was seized with one of those paroxysms of severe pain 
which were a part of her illness, but which her enfeebled 
frame was getting less and less able to bear. But she lay 
perfectly still, her hands by her side : the only signs of suf- 
fering the white set face, the convulsive grip of the fingers 
round her friend's, as Sister Anne repeated the hymn, her 
old favourite : till, as she spoke the words 

"Lord of the Ark, put forth Thine Hand, 
And take Thy wanderer m," 

Sister Anne was conscious that a slight shudder ran through 
her Sister's frame, as the clasp of the fingers relaxed. And 
then all was still — so still that the low calm tones of her own 
voice seemed to jar on the silence ; and Sister Anne stopped, 
for Isobel Donald needed no earthly voice to repeat hymns 
for her now. 

Yes, the prayer was granted. The Hand of Love had 
indeed been stretched forth to take in the poor wanderer, 
into that blessed Home for which she longed. No more 
doubts and fears and cares ; no more toilsome days, early 
risings and broken rest, and loving but painful ministerings 
in the abodes of want and sin : no more days and nights 
of wearing pain and sickness ; no more of the aching hunger 
of unsatisfying earthly love. 

' * Rest, rest for evermore 
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Rest, rest at the hearts* core 
Till Time shall cease ! 

Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no mom shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace. " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A LAST FAREWELL. 

SO the Mother and Sisters, when they returned from their 
vigil service, found that their dear and precious charge 
had departed. 

There were many to mourn for her. Sister Isobel had not 
been so long removed from her sphere of usefulness that the 
poor had ceased to miss the slight active figure, the pale 
gentle face, always ready at the call of distress. They had 
loved her dearly ; not only for her skill and her readiness and 
her devotion, but for her homely tongue and her insight into 
the trials of poverty — being one of themselves. The or- 
phans too, and the convalescent inmates of the Home, 
all knew her kind tender thoughtfulness, and missed her 
sorely. 

Edmund AUardyce, going out to the early celebration 
next morning, met one that told him that Sister Isobel was 
dead. " Eh, poor thing, is she indeed !" was all that he 
said : but the tone and the face expressed a great deal more. 
In love with her he had never been, at any period of his life : 
but now that he heard that she was actually dead, he seemed 
to realize for the first time, what he had believed and known 
for long, that this woman had loved him. That New Year's 
service was a solemn one to him, as he thought of his own 
restored life, and of her earthly life, to whom he owed so 
much, closed for ever : the new mysterious immortal Life 
begun that New Year's Day. 

So many claimed to look once more upon the pure sweet 
face of their lost Sister that Mr. Farquhar caused the open 
coffin to be placed in the chapel of S. Magnus for a whole 
day before the burial, and there was a constant succession 
of poor people and other members of the congregation, 
coming and going all day. So it came to pass that Edmund 
AUardyce, hearing of it, went in at the open chapel door, 
and though he had never expected to see her again, saw her 
lying as calm and peaceful as a little child in her last sleep, 
the " wee white " face smooth and painless, the hands folded 
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over the cross, the fair pale blossoms and green fronds from 
his own native place on her breast and by her head. He 
saw it all, and then knelt down with bowed head and closed 
eyes for a few moments beside her : then being quite alone 
in the church, save for one watching Sister kneeling beside 
her motionless and rapt in prayer, he stooped down and 
kissed the fair cold brow, and passed noiselessly out, feeling 
almost as if he had been guilty of profanation. 

There was a large attendance at the funeral, which was at 
a cemetery on the outskirts of the town. One of those who 
specially asked permission to attend, as a m^k of respect 
and gratitude towards the deceased, was Fernytofts. He hap- 
pened to be in town on New Year's Day, and hearing from 
his brother what had taken place, he proffered his request 
through Edmund. 

It was the first choral funeral that Femies had ever at- 
tended ; but not being given to cavil he was only surprised, 
and greatly impressed, when at the entrance to the burying- 
ground the choir as well as the priest vested themselves in 
their cassocks and surplices, to accompany the coffin, with its 
violet pall and wreaths of everlastings, to its last resting- 
place. And he was greatly moved too by the chanted ser- 
vice and the beautiful triumphant hymns — his brother having 
been sufficiently " mindful " to mark all their places for 
him. The singing in the open air, of the full choir, was 
particularly striking, "under the able leadership of Mr. 
Allardyce," as a local paper reported, descanting at great 
length upon the "Funeral of a Sister of Mercy." But 
although he got well through his hard task, the leader felt 
by no means " able " on that occasion : on the contrary he 
was greatly affected. That day's service tried him more than 
he would have cared to show ; and those who praised the 
musical service would have been greatly surprised could they 
have known how many tears were shed by the big choir- 
master afterwards, when he was alone in his lodging, for the 
woman who had loved him so truly and so unselfishly — to 
whose care and devotion he owed, under Providence, the 
restored life which he was now leading, and which he re- 
solved to devote more than ever to the service of God and 
His holy Church. 

Surely such love as hers can never be entirely wasted ! 
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One of our great poets has said that 

** God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love." 

And if it were not well to apply the words too broadly, 
for the justification of every sentimental fancy, it would seem 
scarcely wrong to speak them of such an affection as by the 
purity and unselfishness of its devotion brings its own reward 
even here : or to deem that in the great hereafter, in that 
world where " they neither marry nor are given in marriage," 
two human souls, which have had such a mysterious influence 
over each other in the lower life, shall remember one another 
a^ain ; and, knowing each as it is known, love one another 
with an equal love through all eternity. 
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AFTER TEN YEARS. 

Tho' you've been false, yet while I live 
1*11 lo'e nae maid but thee, Mary ; 
Let friends forget, as I forgive 
Thy wrongs to them and me, Mary." 

OldStmg. 
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CHAPTER I. 
"a nice-like young person." 

WE must pass over the space of some years before 
glancing again at the chief actors in our story. The 
j;rass of four summers has grown over Sister Isobel's grave 
in the suburban cemetery, and her vacant place in the Sister- 
hood has been filled by another worker as devoted and loyal ; 
but her words and deeds of love are not forgotten either by 
her friends or the poor in S. Magnus' district. 

A " muclde man " is Mr. Edmund AUardyce, organist and 
choirmaster of S. Magnus' chapel : in his secular capacity 
an active industrious manager of the company which he so 
long represented on Rannaside, One of the heads of the 
firm had died about a year back ; and Allardyce having been 
long their best man and chief worker, it was only a natural 
step to offer him the vacant post, which his energy and 
intellect, his steadiness and integrity alike rendered him well 
fitted to fill with credit. 

Mr. Allardyce's back was broad enough to sustain any 
amount of combined dignities now. There was no mistake 
about his being a " Femies " of the true type. He had 
grown rapidly stout after his convalescence, as is sometimes 
the case after recovery from a critical illness : but it was a 
broad muscular healthy kind of stoutness, and he carried it off 
well, not losing either his spruceness or his energy. While 
the handsome intelligent full-bearded face, with its look 
of bright good-humour, had rather gained than lost by 
maturity. 

He was organist now, be it observed, as well as choir- 
master. For, some time previously, an oi^an had be«i V'te- 
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sented to S. Magnus* chapel : a small organ, but veiy com- 
plete in its appliances, and of exquisite tone. The harmonium 
had been hitherto played generally by a Sister ; but none of 
the present staff felt competent to manage the organ, and 
Mr. Farquhar would either have had to go to the expense of 
engaging a paid organist, (a luxury in which the poverty of his 
congregation hardly warranted indulging), or have been put 
to considerable inconvenience ; had not the choirmaster one 
day modestly offered to attempt it in the meantime, unless 
Mr. Farquhar could find a better player. " I'm not just a 
skilled performer, but I can play Gregorian chants, and any 
of that hymn tunes you like, sir, pretty well : and if you 
were willing for me to try, I would be quite willing myself, 
and I would take some lessons at my own expense, gladly ;" 
and Mr. Farquhar was only too pleased to close with such a 
generous, though humbly worded offer, and to engage an 
organist who, though a volunteer and for the most part a self- 
taught genius, was neither proud nor " positive." " Ye'U be 
as good as let me know yerself, sir, if I'm no pleasin' ye," 
he stipulated, " and I'm sure I'll do all that you wish, and 
all that lies in my power to improve myself, as far's I've the 
time for it." 

So the hours of solitary practice over the tailor's shop at 
Inverranna had borne their fruit at last, and the blundering 
over Gounod's modulations was not lost time after all. Mr. 
Allardyce did not play amiss to begin with ; and then he took 
some lessons from Francie Ross's instructor, and considering 
his age and the stiffness of his fingers, got on remarkably 
well. And thus it came to pass that on all Sundays, and at 
the choral celebration on festivals, and evening services, the 
big man, in his surplice, sat at the organ-keys in S. Magnus' 
chancel, and accompanied the simple music with great 
steadiness and precision : using that strong always tuneful 
voice of his to keep the " men and loons " together, now 
and then, and to supplement the tones of the organ in 
leading. 

He still lived by himself in lodgings at the upper end of 
the town — a parlour and bedroom : his former companion 
Francie Ross having obtained, through the exertions of him- 
self and several friends, admission into a school of music in 
the south, to iuTtYvei cacci^ on. the instruction on which his 
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mind was bent. When Mr. Allardyce first came to live in 
town, his friends and neighbours were fain to speculate about 
him, much as those at Inverranna had done of old : and 
with the same ultimate conclusion. Only his devoted brother 
and sister-in-law constantly regretted his resolute continuance 
in preferring his lonely life ; and Femies would occasionally 
still, when they were together, gently remonstrate with him 
on his persistent bachelorhood : but quite in vain. He 
never reverted to the past ; and Femies would often say to 
himself, " It's nae possible he can be still carrying on wi' yon 
delusive hope. Ony man wi' ony sense could see it was oot 
o' a' rizzen i^ but for all that he had his misgivings, though 
he never ventured to sound Edmund on the subject. " Tho' 
I'm glad Maggie Maitland had mair sense than to brak' her 
hairt for him whatever," he observed one day. For Maggie, 
it must be said, had been for a year the blooming mistress of 
TiUyfaa. 

Certainly it did not seem as if Edmund Allardyce "thought • 
long." His days were full of occupation : his evenings har- 
monious with hymn and chant and voluntary practice. He 
was not unsociable : he did not refuse to join Mr. Adam, or 
any of his fiiends who were living around him, at their social 
fireside. And he was always ready to assist in any good 
work that was going forward for church or parish. Mr. 
Farquhar found now, as Mr. Wood had done before, that he 
was an invaluable coadjutor in any scheme of parochial 
interest. 

And all this time he had had no tidings whatever of her who 
was seldom absent from his thoughts. The Mother had had 
sundry very satisfactory accounts from Nellie Ogg : the latest 
being to the effect that she was engaged to be married shortly, 
to a steady respectable tradesman who kept a small shop in 
Melbourne. Which announcement was very gratifying of 
course to the Mother, and also to Mr. Allardyce, in that he 
was responsible for Nellie's emigration ; but it was by no 
means all the news for which he hungered and thirsted. 

What his thoughts and feelings on the subject were no one 
knew. Those who met him day by day, who knew him 
familiarly or officially, always found him equable, industrious, 
attentive, genial. If he was lonely, or low-spirited, or 
anxious, at times, he never suffered it to be seen. Hfe^^s» 
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alwajTS the same : contented and good-humoured, neither in 
appearance nor manner like a disappointed man. Quite the 
reverse, only like a picture of unromantic, placid, commer- 
cial prosperity, as, on this particular January morning on 
which we take up the thread of his histoiy, he sallies for& as 
usual to the business of the day. 

On the way to the office he turns into the shop of a trades- 
man to whom he wishes to speak : one of those wonderful 
Northern merchants from whom you may procure almost 
anything, and who, in addition to their normal occupation, 
keep a register for servants. Edmund had not gone into 
the shop as a customer : he had some official business to 
transact with the head of it ; and it was rather provoking to 
find little Mr. McTaggart, at this early hour, with his spec- 
tacles on his nose, poring over a large open book of entries, 
tracing out names and references with his forefinger on 
behalf of a lady who sat by the counter, leisurely prosecuting 
her inquiries. 

Mr. Allardyce remained for a few minutes at the upper 
end of the shop, growing a little impatient : until the sound 
of a name spoken by the shopkeeper in the course of his 
researches arrested his attention very decidedly. 

" Or there's a Mrs. Mir — a widdy. Age about thirty. 
Been some years with a lady in Austral-ia and — " here some 
mysterious electric current must have apprized Mr. McTag- 
gart that a pair of clear grey eyes, sharp as very needles, 
were looking fixedly at, almost into him, as he looked up and 
said parenthetically, " I'll be through in a fyow minutes, Mr. 
Allardyce — will ye step roon' and tak' a cheer ?" and then 
went on : " She was in here yesterday — a nice-like young 
person, rather genteel-looking — " 

" I might take her address," said the lady. " Mill, did 
you say ? and the last place ?" 

" Mrs. Mir. M, i, 1, n, e," spelt the old man. " Stopping 
at 10, Marchant's Brae — but I could appoint her to meet ye 
here. The lady she refairs to is in England, but she'd an 
excellent testimonial from her." 

"And why was she leaving her?" 

"Well, I think she'd just been anxious to get home — 
bein' that she's fra' these pairts," replied the shopman : " but 
VW. just send till \\ei to come up any hour you like to name. 
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to meet you, mem," and after a little more consulting and 
arranging, the lady went away. 

Mr. ^ardyce came forward then, and proceeded to his 
business with Mr. McTaggart. It was of importance to 
him, but would not be of the slightest interest to the general 
reader. Then he went on to his office ; but never in his life 
had he found it so difficult to keep his mind fixed on his 
work as during that forenoon, and the clerks remarked after- 
wards to each other that " Allardyce was gey sharp the day, 
something had surely gone wrong !" 

One o'clock brought him a respite. It was the hour at 
which he usually went to his dinner, but he did not feel at 
all inclined for dinner that day. Instead, he put on his hat 
and walked away as quickly as possible in the direction of 
Marchant's Brae. 



CHAPTER II. 

10, marchant's brae. 

IT was at the lower end of the town : a part which he had 
passed through occasionally as a short cut to the docks, 
but which was otherwise unfamiliar to him. Having gained 
the narrow sloping street, full of small houses let out in 
lodgings chiefly of single rooms, he stopped at length at the 
door of No. 10. 

A very aged dame was standing " knutting " in the door- 
way ; and to her, as the first at hand, Mr. Allardyce applied, 
asking if she could tell him if a Mrs. Milne stopped here. 

She looked at him in some curiosity, but made no answer. 

" She's dooU — she'll nae folia ye," said a coarse-looking 
middle-aged woman who had just come down stairs, and to 
whom Mr. Allardyce now repeated his question. 

" Mir — na — there's nae-body here o' that name, that I 
ken o'." 

" A Mrs. Mir — a young widow. Are ye sure ? I under- 
stood she stoppit at No. 10," said Mr. Allardyce, endeavo\Jx- 
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ing to speak civilly, but very anxious and very impatient. 
Another woman, younger and of pleasanter aspect, had 
joined the group, who seemed much exercised at the appa- 
rition of such a " braw gentleman " inquiring for a fellow- 
lodger of their own. 

" Mil' ?" she said, with a sudden recollection, laying her 
hand on his arm. " Eh ay, I ken. It's the young woman 
thaf s just new come — that stops up aside Miss Frasier. I 
dinna know if she's in eynoo — ^she's often oot among the 
shops aboot a seetuation till hersel'." 

" Can I see her ?" asked Edmund. 

" I'll cry up and see," replied his friend in need. ** It'll 
be about a place, sirr ?" she added, scanning him from head 
to foot 

" I wish to see her," repeated Edmund. " I'm an old 
friend of Mrs. Milne's." 

" Oh, ye are? Then ye winna mind steppin' up, I dare 
say," and the woman led the way up the dingy narrow stair, 
with numbered doors on many landings, while he followed. 
His feelings would not be easily described, nor the strange 
doubts and fears and misgivings that passed through his 
mind as he trod those seemingly endless steps. What if 
this should be all a mistake, and she not the right Mrs. 
Milne after all ? It was such a common name — there might 
be a hundred Milnes, from Australia or not — this might be 
a complete stranger, a person whom he had never seen or 
heard of in his life, and she — his own little Teenie — might 
have been l)dng for years in a nameless foreign grave ! 

He felt almost giddy when his guide stopped at last, say- 
ing in tones that jarred upon his nerves : " Is Mrs. Mil' in, 
do ye ken. Miss Frasier?" and, on Miss Fraser answering in 
the affirmative, "here's a gentleman speering for her," and 
then with a sharp rap at one of the doors on this final landing, 
threw it open before him. 

A little comfortless-looking room, serving the purpose 
alike of sleeping-room and parlour, with a sloping roof and 
high attic window. A slight female figure was seated at 
the little table, dressed in black. She had her back to 
the door as Edmund stood, fearful of proceeding, on the 
threshold : but he saw in one glance the unmistakeable 
golden curls faWm^ \i^on her neck, as she bent over the 
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table at which she appeared to be writing. As the woman who 
had showed him up said, "That's some one for ye, Mrs. Mil* 
— step ben, sir," Mrs. Milne rose, and quietly faced round ; 
and then, when she saw, as she described it long after, " the 
great muckle man fillin' up a' her placie and lookin' right 
at her," she got such a start as she had never experienced 
in her life before. 

He was the first to speak. " Oh, beg your pardon — I'm 
frightened I've given ye a start, Mrs. Mil' — . Ye winna 
know me, I suppose ?" 

There might have been some excuse indeed for the sup- 
position, he was so wonderfully changed from the slim 
young agent who had courted her ten years ago onRannaside : 
but she could not have mistaken the eyes and expression, 
and she did not pretend to do so, as she held out her hand, 
sa3dng quietly, " How are ye, Mr. Allardyce ?" 

If he was changed, there was certainly no doubt of her 
identity. The vicissitudes of those ten years had made little 
difference in her outwardly. Face and figure might have 
belonged to the girl of twenty, pulling her currants : except 
that the bright colour had faded, and she had that uniform 
paleness which residence in a hot climate often gives ; and 
the face, looked at closely, was perhaps a little careworn, 
though there was none of that painful consumptive appear- 
ance which she had presented before leaving Scotland. 
The hair was the same too — only not quite so extravagantly 
arranged ; and she wore a close-fitting black dress, well 
made, infinitely more becoming than the bright colours in 
which she delighted in former days. No, there was no 
question about her. She was the old Christina whom 
he had loved, whose image had never faded from his 
heart : only a little subdued and sobered, as might be ex- 
pected. 

" How are ye ?" he said, in reply to her greeting. " I 
only just now heard that ye was come home, and I called — I 
just took the opportunity of calling — being an old friend, I 
thought I might take the liberty — how long have ye been 
in town ?" 

"Just five days. It's a fortnight sin' we landed — in 
London." And then as each was silent for a few moments 
she said, " What way did ye find me out?" 
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" I — I just happened to hear your name mentioned — and 
where ye was stopping — I chanced to be in a shop." 

" Eh ay, exactly. YeVe been seeking a sairvant maybe 
— to your lady." 

" Not at all. I wasna seekin' a sairvant to onybody," said 
Mr. Allardyce, innocently ignoring the implication. " But 
I just chanced to hear — and IVe taken the airliest oppor- 
tunity I could, of callin' — ^just to ask how ye was keeping 
— and if there was any way in which I could be of sairvice 
to you." 

" It was very kind. And I haven't forgotten — IVe an 
accoont to settle with ye, Mr. Allardyce. It's often weighed 
on my mind that I havena been able to repay what I was 
owing ye for yon girl's passage, but IVe been putting by for't, 
and—" 

" Eh no, no ! most sairtainly not !" Edmund interrupted 
her. " YeVe nothin' to sattle at a' wi' me. That's all by. 
I hope she gave ye satisfaction, that's all." 

" Eh yes. She was a dear creature. I was real sorry to 
part with her, but I couldn't do any other. The way that 
I was left I had to seek sairvice myself after my husband 
died !" 

" I understood that," said Mr. Allardyce quietly. " Ye've 
come through a good deal, one way or another, since I sa' 
ye, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, ye may say that," she answered. " I never expectit 
once I would have seen Scotland again. But ye see we 
can go through more, whiles, than we would think ; and I 
found friends out there where I never expectit — better 
friends than some I left ahint me," she added with a touch 
of bitterness. 

" And ye've got your health again then ? Ye wasna very 
well when I sa' ye last." 

'* Ay ! 'deed I was real unwell yon time. I used to think 
whiles I was taking consumption altogether. I suppose it 
was just the frettin' and the vexin' and anxiety — together 
with the close confined life that I'd been leadin' while I was 
here. While I was wi' my cousin at the bonnets, ye ken, 
I was scarce ever out over the door — and it's nae a healthy 
life. But I was just obliged to mak' out, and do for mysel' 
when I got out theie — and that and the climate together, I 
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believe, saved me. I wouldn't have lived, I don't believe, 
if it hadna been for the lady that engaged me, and that IVe 
been wi' ever since — ^and real sorry was I to part from her 
at London ; but she's English, and I thocht long some wye 
to see the old countra again — and thocht I would just try 
back." 

" And ye're nae frightened to try our Northern climate 
again, after yon fine country out there ?" 

" Eh no, I'm not frightened for that ; I'm as stoot now 
as I ever was. But 'deed, when I found my cousin that I 
used to stop wi' removed — and not a kent face or a pairson 
to speak to, to give me a countenance, I thocht I'd near 
made a mistake to leave A'stral-ia after a'. But I suppose I'll 
find some sort o' a place, if I'm nae ower ill to please," she 
added with a little toss of her head. 

Edmund sat for a few seconds silent, when she stopped, 
as if considering. Then he stood up to go, and said : 

"Well, Mrs. Milne, I hope ye winna forget that ye've 
one friend in this town, at any rate, who'll be most happy 
to do anything in his power to assist ye. Dinna spare to 
lat me know if there's any way in which I can be of sairvice 
to ye." 

" Ye're too kind to tak' so much thocht for me, Mr. Allar- 
dyce." 

" I couldn't do any other," said Mr. Allardyce, looking 
down. 

" Do ye stop at Inverranna always ?" 

" Eh no. I live in town. Stay, I'll give ye my address." 
He took one of his cards out of his podcet — a very business- 
like-looking card indeed — wrote the number of his lodging 
upon it in pencil, and laid it down on her table. " Now ! 
thatll always find me. I'll bid ye good-bye for the pre- 
sent." 

" Good-bye to ye, Mr. Allardyce, and many thanks." 

Then they shook hands, and he went down stairs, and 
out into the street, feeling as if he was in the strangest pos- 
sible dream, and had no power to awaken from it 

What a strange, cool, matter-of-fact interview ! After the 
days and nights, the months and years that he had thought 
of her, prayed for her, longed for tidings of her, were they 
to meet and part like the commonest acquaintan^ce^? ^o^ 
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was it that he had been able to help taking her to his heart, 
and telling her all — ^how the one dream of his life had been 
to see her again, and how he could scarcely realize the 
actual feict that she was there, living, before him, she whom 
he had grieved over as indeed dead — doubly dead to 
him? 

And now that he had found her, did it at all follow that 
her heart would turn to him now ? She had turned from 
him once ; and she might, very possibly, be quite as incapable 
of returning his lifelong devotion as he had been of recipro- 
cating poor little Isie Donald's. 

The thought almost maddened him. Ever since he had 
known she was free, if living, he had allowed his thoughts 
to dwell on her imrestrainedly : there had been no longer 
the necessity to struggle with his old passion. He had grown 
imconsciously and habitually to feel as if, could he but 
find her, there would be no further obstacle to his hap- 
piness. And now he had found her, found that she was 
really living, her own very self, scarcely altered outwardly 
from his first recollection of her ; and they had met and 
spoken and parted like strangers, and there seemed a 
thousand difficulties in the way of realizing his one hope 
and dream. 

She was so calm and cool and self-possessed. She showed 
far less feeling and emotion, after the first moment of sur- 
prise, than when they had parted on the Quay, when she 
was going to meet her husband. Perhaps after all she had 
never really cared for him, as he had fancied. Or if she 
had — she was too apt to judge of and be swayed by out- 
ward appearance at all times — " perhaps she winna have 
onything to say to a muckle a'ld fella like me," Edmund said 
to himself, becoming all at once painfully conscious of his 
years and weight. " She's as bonnie as ever she was, and as 
jimp and genteel-looking — faith, I like her better wi' yon 
quiet kind o' a look about her face — it sets her real well ! 
and that bonnie curls, I'm glad she hasna been bidden cut 
them afF — awat they'd make plenty ladies jealous !" 

He could scarcely realize that she was the same Chris- 
tina who had written that tear-stained grateful letter — still 
less who had spoken the words and left the message recorded 
by Nellie Ogg. H.e tVvoM^Vvt over every word, and look, 
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and tone : there was little penitence now, and no tender- 
ness whatever. She certainly had gained in self-command 
and self-possession ; but that perhaps was only natural, hav- 
ing had to take care of herself for so long. 

He went back to his office : to the hardest da/s work, 
as £eu: as mental effort was concerned, that he had ever had 
to do. And when he went home he could not remain long 
quiet, for it was the night for the choir practice. 

His tea was spread, ready for him when he went in. He 
would have just time to take it and go out to the weekly 
class. But he felt as if he could not manage it to-night 
Why should he? he asked himself. He was not bound. 
He might put them off for once. " A man canna do more 
than he's able," he said to himself. 

Then he took pen, ink and paper to begin a note, and 
got as far as, " Rev. and Dear Sir, — I regret that I am im- 
avoidably prevented — ^^ but went no further. 

" Think shame o' yerself, Edmund Allardyce," he men- 
tally exclaimed, as he jumped up, tore the paper across, 
and threw it into the fire. Then he poured out a cup of 
tea, ate a slice of bread hastily, standing : gathered up his 
music-books, put on his great-coat, and sallied forth. 

" I only hope they winna sing false the night, or 111 be 
fit to ca' the books at their heads," he said to himself, as he 
walked away to S. Magnus' school. 

He got through the lesson, however, without " ca'ing the 
books" at any one's head, in spite of the perturbed state of 
his nerves. On the contrary, the occupation and the music 
calmed him somewhat, and did even more than that : — for 
as he walked home, he found the tune and the words 
together, of one of their hymns, still haunting him : 

** If we from self could rest, 
And feel at heart that One above, 
In perfect goodness, perfect love. 
Is working for the best'* 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE SAME CAUSE. 

THERE was little rest for Edmund Allardyce that night. 
Long he remained up, pacing about his room, or stand- 
ing debating and considering ; fimdly committing his hopes 
and his fears in humble prayer to his Heavenly Father. 
And when he went to his bed at last it was by no means to 
enjoy his usual unbroken repose. 

On ont thing he had quite decided ; and that was that he 
must see Christina again next day — ^and see her, if possible, 
more to the purpose. He must let her know in some way 
the real state of his feelings, and endeavour to ascertain 
hers. He must do it without delay, or she would engage 
herself to some situation. And, though he would never 
think the worse of her for earning her living in the hum- 
blest situation, if anything were to come of their meeting 
he would liefer she did not take service here, where they 
would be known. 

It was too early to call before office hours next morning; 
so he was once more obliged to wait till midday brought the 
hour of his release ; when he again summoned up his resolu- 
tion to face the gossips of Marchant's Brae. 

Fortune favoured him this time. There were no loiterers 
about the door ; but just as he approached it Christina her- 
self came up from an opposite direction. 

She was walking fast, but had rather a fagged weary 
look — ^as if a little vexed besides. But she was looking so 
pretty ! She wore a dainty little bonnet, quite plain black, 
with a white crimped inner border, above her sunny curls, 
made more golden by contrast : a rough black dogskin fur 
jacket : the same close-fitting black dress as the day before. 
A very slight tinge of colour mounted to her cheeks when 
she saw Mr. Allardyce; but she lifted her blue eyes and 
looked at him, in the same self-possessed way as before, 
with a little air of half-amused surprise, as he held out his 
hand to her, saying, 

" Just in luck, Mrs. Mil' ! I was on my way to see you.'* 
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" To see me ?" she repeated. " What is it ?" 

" Were ye going in ? Might I speak with ye ?" 

" Eh yes, if ye don't mind coming to the top of the house. 
I'm near ashamed to ask ye up to my place, but I've 
nowhere other to bid ye sit down." 

She led the way up, and he followed her, to the forlorn 
attic, where the imposing presence of so well-dressed a gen- 
tleman did seem a little out of keeping with the surround- 
ings. But that forlorn attic was all the world to Mr. Allar- 
dyce just then. 

" Sit down, Mr. Allardyce," she said, pointing to a chair, 
and sitting down herself rather wearily. "Well, have ye 
heard of anything to shuit me ?" 

" Eh no," said Mr. Allardyce, completely nonplused by 
this coolness. "Ye havena engaged with the parties you 
were meetin' ?" 

" No, I haven't." 

" It hasna been satisfactory then ?" 

" No — not to me. I dare say you think beggars wouldn't 
need to be choosers : but I'm not quite so ill off s that. 
And I'll not engage with anything that disna please me." 

" Is it necessary then that ye should tak' sairvice at a' ?" 

" What other could I do ? I've naebody here to look to, 
now that my cousin's away. And I wouldn't go back to that 
slavery again — no, not if I was told I'd mak' a thoosand 
punds !" she said vehemently, with a lighting up of her eyes 
and a glow on her cheeks. " It did well enough for me 
before. I wouldna have gone to sairvice then : forbye that 
fowks was nae very kind in what they said. It's hard to have 
to thole the blame that disna rightly belong to ye j but the 
world disna think o' that. The world's not very just, Mr. 
Allardyce." 

" I suppose there's fyow but finds that, some time o' their 
lives," said Edmund. He was inwardly wondering how 
he could plunge into the subject nearest his heart, which 
made him pre-occupied and strangely quiet in manner. 

" I know fine, I needna look for such a place as I've newly 
left," Christina went on. " She was more like friend than 
mistress ! She's given me an excellent testimonial, whatever ; 
perhaps ye may care to see what she says," and she drew 
a folded note from her pocket and laid it before Vv\tcl« ^^\ 

A A 
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asked her to say all she knew of me, as I didn't know where 
I might be to seek service next." 

Of course he was interested in seeing anything which con- 
cerned her ; and it gave him more time to consider : so he 
unfolded the note, and read : 

" The bearer, Christina Milne, has been with me for four 
years as maid, and I have great pleasure in expressing my 
full belief that she is a thoroughly honest, sober, respectable 
person ; and I have always found her an efficient and pleasant 
attendant, well understanding the duties of her situation. 
She is a clever needlewoman, an excellent milliner, and 
understands getting up lace and fine articles. When she 
came to me first she was in very delicate health, and had 
just lost her husband (whom she had come out to Melbourne 
to join) under very distressing circumstances, being left quite 
dependent upon her own exertions. I believe she had seen 
a good deal of trouble, through no fault of her own ; and 
have every reason to speak of her as an industrious and well- 
conducted young woman. Her health has been long quite 
re-established, and I should have no hesitation in recom- 
mending her for such a situation as she desires. She leaves 
me by her own wish, being anxious to return to the north 
of Scotland, of which she is a native : she belongs to the 
Episcopal Church, and has always most gratefully availed 
herself of such church privileges as I could afford her. I 
shall ever feel interested in her welfare, and shall gladly 
answer any questions of those whom she may refer to me." 

The testimonial was signed, the writer's address and the 
date being given. 

" Yes," said Edmund rather abstractedly, laying the note 
upon the table. And then he looked down for a few 
moments thoughtfully, while she observed : " It's well to 
have one good friend, at any rate. I know she'll be as 
good's her word to me." 

Mr. Allardyce still sat silent, stroking his beard medita- 
tively; then leaning forward a little and looking straight before 
him, at the ground, he began, " There's just one thing in 
particular, that I called to say. I am afraid I made a wrong 
statement yesterday, when I was here. I believe I told ye 
I would be glad to — to assist ye in any way as a friend — 
and I'm afraid that canna be. It's nae in my power." 
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" Eh ? What have ye heard against me since yestreen ?" 
she said, looking full at him with the old sort of challenge 
look, a slight flush mounting to her cheeks. He loved her 
all the more for being so like her old self — for not having 
had all the old life and fire and spirit quenched and cowed 
out of her. 

" Nothing — nothing airthly," he said in answer. " But I 
had been speaking too rashly, and just when I came to 
conseeder of it — I just sa' that it couldna be." 

"And ye came back to tell me, syne? 'Deed, ye might 
have saved yer trouble, Mr. Allardyce. Ye notna ha* feared 
my annoyin' ye. It disna set ye very well to go out of yer 
way f affront a lonely widdy." 

" Affront ! No. Nothing was further fra' my mind. If 
ye would allow me explain — " 

" I dinna see 'at there's any need for explainin', Mr. Al- 
lardyce. I ken fine I've no right to look for friendship 
fro' ye. I mind we wasna upon speakin' tairms, when we 
was neebors — and I shouldna have spoken ye yon time, but 
I thocht we would never meet again — ^and I was ill about 
hearin' ye say it once — that ye'd forgiven what was past !" 
There was a very slight quiver in her voice as she said this. 
" But I'm seekin' nothin' from ye eynow. If I've sinned, 
awat I've suffered too — but it disna matter. I'm stoot and 
well eynow, and I can mak' out fine, by myself I" 

She rose from her chair, as if for a signd to him to leave, 
and he rose too, but did not offer to go. 

" I'm so sorry to trouble ye, Mrs. Mil'. But as I am 
here, I'm not to go leavin' ye to misunderstand me — when I 
see 't ye've taken me up wrong." 

" I've only taken ye to mean what ye say." 

"Well, well. Ye said eynow, we wasna upo' speakin' 
tairms, when we was neebors last. I know that, as well as 
yourself. Can ye tell me the reason ?" 

" Of course — ye was angry at me. Ye'd a right to be, I 
know." 

" Was that it ? Then afterwards, when ye was in trouble 
— I'm aware, I never went anigh ye either at yer own house 
or at Braehead — when ye was back there. Was that the 
reason, then ?" 

" Be to be," was the curt answer. 
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" Be to be, did it ? May be : I thought mysel' there 
mith have been some other ca'se. And after, syne — ^when ye 
was in the town — b. matter o' some three years. I sort o' 
knew what wye ye'd been livin' — but I ken I never sought 
ye out, or called for ye, or offered to assist ye, in any way. 
Why was that ?" 

" I suppose it was aye the same. Ye'd been always 
angry some wye." 

" That was the ca'se, was it ? Well, it's the same ca'se what- 
ever, brought me here to ye yesterday — ^brings me the day." 

" Because ye're angry yet — and winna be friends ?" 

She looked up, doubtful and deprecating, and met the old 
"electric needle" flash of the dark-fringed eyes, the look 
that used to say that he was not in a mood for trifling. But 
he spoke very calmly now, though in deep earnest. 

" Because I lave you, Christina !" 

Christina trembled visibly. She was really taken quite by 
surprise ; and he saw that it was so, that she had bond fide 
" taken him up wrong." In a low, trembling voice she said, 

" Eh, ye couldn't — ^it's not possible — " 

" Is it no ? I've heard say there's no proof till a trial 
Would ye try ?" 

"Try — ?" she repeated, glancing up timidly and doubt- 
fully. " Ye couldn't mean — " 

" Couldn't mean !" he exclaimed. " Christina, no one 
on this airth knows what it was to me to lose ye, yon time. 
Only He kens, through Whose grace I was able to — to 
keep out of temptation's way. And He only knows what 
the hope of finding ye has been to me, for the last four 
years. If I've found ye, only to lose ye again," the strong 
voice was very hoarse and faltering, " I suppose He'll just 
enable me to bear it. But if — if no, Christina, as I'm will- 
in' — only too thankful, to let the past be as if it hadna been, 
atween us — could ye do the same — and try it — ^try back to 
me again — after ten years ?" 

She was standing, her face half-averted, her whole frame 
heaving with emotion, her lip quivering, unable to speak. 
He stood before her, pale with his intense anxiety, but still 
and calm : only at length, as she continued silent, he ven- 
tured to take hold of her hand. 

And then her last remnant of self-command gave way. 
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She was always hasty and impulsive — in love as in anger. 
She made one step forward; the next moment she had 
thrown herself sobbing, on his breast, only to be gathered 
up and kissed — ^as she had been kissed on that stormy 
night in the porch at Braehead. But she felt large hot tears 
faUing on her cheeks now, as he clasped her to Um in that 
long, passionate clasp. 

To both — to himself especially — it was like a meeting 
from the dead. He could hardly believe in it now. " Thank 
God r he said at last, as he gently put her back ; but she 
was completely overcome, and wept helplessly. "Don't 
cry so,' don't do it, my darlin'ie," he said, as he made her 
sit down and seated himself beside her. " Christina, my 
own love, ye be to command yerself some," he said at length, 
as she went on choking and sobbing. " We're nae our lone 
here, ye ken." She was quite hysterical, and he became 
uneasy. He had never seen, much less had on his hands, 
any one in such a state, and he could not forget that " Miss 
Frasier's" door was in close contiguity. He poured out a 
glass of water from a caraffe which stood on the table, and 
made her swallow some. Then he said, " I'm requiring to 
go, and I'm no to leave ye like this." And as she gradually 
became quieter, he continued, " Ye'll be all right now, ye're 
just overdone, and it's nae wonder. I must leave ye ey- 
now, though it's real hard — and I mustna be back here the 
night But I'll mak' arrangements to get the afternoon to 
myself, the mom ; and syne I'll come for ye, and we'll walk 
out to the country, some wye where we'll have peace — and 
talk a'thing over. Winna we ?" 

"Oh, yes," said Christina, with a long sobbing sigh. 
" I'm varry sorry to be so stupid-like. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Allardyce, I canna help—" 

" Beg my pardon ! gin ye ca' me that name again ye may 
do so, Mrs. Mil', but nae for any other thing." 

" I dinna know scarcely what I'm sayin' or what I should 
say," she continued. " I dinna think — maybe — I ought to 
let ye back, but I just canna hinner ye." 

" No. Awat ye canna, now. But ye'U just say to me — 
just once or I'm away — to hold me from aye thinkin' it's 
some of my dreams — for ye was aye comin' to me in my 
dreams, ye ken — ^ye'll say it once — " 
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" What wiU I say ?" 

" That ye div like me some, eh, Teenie ?" 

" Like ye !" she said, with such a glance out of her beaa- 
tiful eyes. " No. I dimia think I like ye ava*. If I was 
worthy to, I mith say — maybe — ^some other thing I" 

" God bless ye, my dearest lassie !" he said, folding her 
once more in his strong arms. " I can scarce believe that 
I've found ye, Teenie — ^my ain Teenie" (kissing her at each 
pause,) " back to me again — after sic a weary time !" 

" Eh, Mr. Allardyce ! What way could anybody like 
one that sairves them so ?" 



CHAPTER IV. 

"NAE so BONNIE AS BRAES O' RANNA." 

" A RE ye ben the hoose, Meary ?" 
-^ The big farmer looked rather annoyed as, sending his 

voice before him, he strode into the room where his wife sat, 

with a baby, as usual, on her knee. 

" Here's a precious epistle frae Eydie, I've gotten eynoo." 
He handed a letter to his wife ; and stood, while she read 

it, rather moodily, a deep furrow marking his usually placid 

brow. 

" Dear Jemmie " it began. 

" You have always showed the same interest in my 
welfare, and as the only friend I possess, who has known 
fully the story of my life from first to last, I write to you as 
early as possible, to acquaint you that I am in a fair way of 
becoming as happy a man, please God, as you could desire 
to see me. It has pleased Him Whose ways are wonderful 
to restore to me her whom I had lost, and in such wise that 
I trust there is no obstacle to the fulfilment of my warmest 
hopes. I can scarce believe the words are true, as I write 
them ; but I pray the Giver of all good to make me duly 
thankful, and deserving of so great happiness. 

" Of course, this will not go beyond yourselves. We have 
had no time to XaX\L ovei omx cywxv^rt'axs^^xja.ents^ and don't 
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care that our friends should do so for us. But you and 
Mary have all along felt for me, and I was anxious you 
should be made acquainted with my good news, at the very 
first 

" I will write you again, when I have something to tell : in 
the meantime excuse haste, as it is late. Kind love to ' ane 
and a',' from 

" Your happy and hopeful brother, 

"Edmund Allardyce." 

" Eh, Jemmie !" said Mrs. Allardyce, looking up calmly 
firom the perusal " I hope it's real good news o' him, peer 
fella r 

" Good news ! Odd, I dinna like it ava' — not a bit div 
1 1" growled Femytofts. " The lad's clean daft, that's plain 
to be seen. Not a word of hoo he's come across her, or fat 
she's been deein' wi' herseP a' this time — 'deed, it's the worst 
thing could ha' happent to Eydie, that she's coost up." 

" Eh, I hope no, Jemmie. He wouldna love her so weel, 
surely, an she wasna desairvin'. And she's maybe laimt his 
worth long or this." 

" May be. 'S far's / see, she be to ha' been a worthless 
skate fra' the first. It was as clear a case of breach o' pro- 
mise as / ever sa' — and Eydie kent it weel eneuch his ain 
sel', only he wad never hear a word against her. I dinna 
believe she'd ever right cared for him^ — mair nor just till 
amuse herself, till something grander turned up. And syne, 
fan she's been mairriet to ene that disgraced and desairted 
her — ^his very name's a disgrace till her — she's left a' at once, 
a widdy, and destitute — goes to sairvice and fat no — ^and a 
peer dwinin' thing, like eneuch — ^just because she happens to 
turn up, this great muckle feel — for I maun say 't — is ready 
to ging and mairry her oot o' hand ! * Fand her* indeed ! 
Nae doot she thinks hersel' gey fort'nate noo ! I'd lay ony 
odds she's been lookin' aifter him this lang time !" 

" Well, certainly it's nae quite what one would think most 
worthy o' him," said Mary, " but when's he's been sae true 
to her, and loved her a' this long time — " 

" Mair feel he ! But I winna see him throw himsel' awa' 
ohn pitten oot a han' till stop him. I tell ye fat — I'se gyang 
in by the hin'most train the night It's the mairkox t.V\& 
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mom, but ten to one I winna see him throwgh the day : he*s 
aye buzzy, or if no, he's ivery chance to be danglin' away 
a'ter her. But I'se ging till's place this nicht and hae a word 
wi' him !" 

And in the meantime Edmund, in happy unconsciousness 
of his devoted brother's plans, was setting forth to keep his 
appointment with Christina. He had no difficult in 
arranging for his afternoon's holiday, and had agreed to meet 
her at Uie turning of a certain street at a certain hour : 
thus avoiding the prying eyes of the denizens of Marchant's 
Brae. 

She was there duly ; and arm-in-arm they went off together, 
as years ago they had done on that October afternoon ; but 
a change had passed over the spirits of each, and it was 
a more chastened happiness that either felt — although their 
steps were as elastic and their faces almost as bright, as on 
that memorable occasion. At a brisk walk, Edmund took 
her right away to the outskirts of the town, to a wide level 
open space of waste grass land, near the sea shore ; where 
they were almost as much alone as in the woods of Ranna- 
side, though they could see for miles around. 

" It's nae so bonnie as Braes o' Ranna," said Eklmund, 
" but it'll do fine for us." 

They had much to talk over; and Edmund, business- 
like at all times, was anxious to know all that was neces- 
sary to be settled before he might make Christina wholly 
his own. She had no friends now with whom she re- 
quired to communicate : such of her relations as knew 
her history had for the most part looked coldly on her 
since her misfortunes ; and the cousin with whom she had 
lived during her years of desertion had now left that part 
of the country. "'Deed, I've none to think of but my- 
self, and you, Mr. AUardyce, and just to do what you would 
think was best," she said. 

" Is that it ? then ye'll no let me hear more of yon * Mr. 
AUardyce,' or I'll grow angry at ye. I've got a christened 
name, I believe, as well as other folks." 

" Edmund, then," she said smiling, with a pretty little 
blush — as if it had not been the most familiar name on her 
lips once. 

" It's ' Eydie' I alviays g^et at home, but ye'll please yourself. 
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But about this little affair o 'ours. As Tar's I'm consaimed, 
I would like to take out a leecense the night, and go to S. 
Magnus' wi' ye the mom : but I doubt it would be some 
hurried-like for you, forbye that the banns must be called 
once in the parish" (i.e. Established) "church, ye ken. 
Well then, Sunday first's Septuagesima — and I'm not to ask 
Mr. Farquhar to marry me in Lent." 

" How long is't to Lent — three Sundays ?" 

" Ay. Just three, ye ken ; and syne, Monday after Quin- 
quagesima — ^what d'ye say ?" 

" If it's not before Lent itil not be till after Easter ?" 

" I suppose not. But placed as we are, is there any good 
waitin'?" 

Christina hesitated a little. By degrees he drew from her 
the reason, namely, that having very little to depend on, she 
could scarcely " have herself right app'inted," as she would 
wish to be. " And ye ken, I've nothing to bring ye now, 
Edmund," she ended, rather sadly and humbly. 

" Disna mak', my dearie, when ye're to bring me yerself," 
he exclaimed earnestly. "Thank God, I've more than 
enough of the needful for us both, so that needn't be any 
hindrance. But tell me what ye've to go on wi', for if it isna 
suffeecient — " 

" Eh I it's not that I'm meaning !" she said. " But ye've 
a right to know all about my afi&irs now, and the way I was 
left. I hadn't much chance of hearing what way h?d lived 
all that two years that we was parted, but for some whilie 
back he'd been making a good deal by some lectures he'd 
been giving — he was awfully clever at that kind o' thing when 
he gave his mind to 't — ^and then a large practice fell vacant 
and he got it, just at the time he wrot me to come out. 
He'd have made a good livin', I well believe, had he been 
spared. But he hadn't had time to put by ; so when I'd paid 
my own expenses, and his buiyin', ye know, and sattled a 
few things was owin', I was pretty well cleaned out myself. 
And I was so terrible weak and down-hearted, I could just 
have laid me down and died ! and maybe I would have, if 
so be that I hadn't met in with a kind friend !" 

" My poor little Teenie !" he said, with tears in his kind 
eyes. " And she was good to ye, was she, this lady ? But 
ye hadn't been able for service then, surely ?" 
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" Maybe most wouldn't have thought I was. But ye may 
say she was good, my lady ! She was a widdy, and had 
known trouble herself, and she took me most part I believe 
for kindness. She was some ill for takin' rheumatism, and 
not very able to do things to herself at a time — ^and she 
wanted a useful sort of a maid, half companion, like — ^and 
when she heard my story, she said she would take me. 
Her work was very light, and we went away immediately to 
the Bush, to a place where her son lived, who had a great 
farm and a sheep-run, and she was to keep house to him. 
It was a pretty house, and just an extraordinar* fine climate ! 
And what with her kindness and the fine air, I took a turn 
for the better — and ever since yon time I've been aye growin* 
stronger. Ay, she was good to me ! and real sorry was I to 
part from her, and she was just as ill about keepin' me." 

" And what was the happy chance led to your partin' 
syne ?" Edmund asked with a smile. " I thought she had 
come home to England." 

" Ay, but she was to go back to A'stralia ; and that I wasn't 
wan tin', though she asked me more than once." 

" Ye'd been a bittie homesick, I doubt ?" 

" Maybe I was, but I don't think it would have a'together 
made me leave her, if it hadna been — " She paused. 

" If it hadna been what, my darlin'?" 

" Well, if ye must know. I told you my lady was keeping 
house to her son, didn't I ? now, if you please, it was meYat 
wanted to keep his house to him, after a whilie !" she ended, 
with a touch of her old coquettish manner. 

" He did, the scamp ! Well, I'm not that surprised at 
him," said Edmund. "And ye werena for him, poor 
fella?" 

" I wasn't for the Bush, all my life," answered Christina, 
with a pout, " and I wasn't wanting him, though I don't 
know that I liked him that ill. He was a great tall fella, 
real bonnie, and with a good heart too, I believe — and doin' 
well. But I wasn't seekin' to get married, out there. And 
when I let him know I wasn't wantin' him after me, he 
would never let me have peace. So I just saw that I be to 
get away somehow ; and right glad I was to find my lady 
was coming home on a visit, for I wouldn't have got else, I 
believe." 
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Edmund's arm was round her now. ''To think such 
danger as I was in of losing my Teenie over again !" 

Then they walked on in silence for a little, till she said, 
'' The sorest part about it was parting with my good friend, 
who had been the saving of me altogether." 

" Ay. Ye'd had a sair time, I well believe, before she 
and you met in ?" 

" Yes,** she replied very low. " Ye know, don't ye, what 
way it was?" 

"Just what Nellie Ogg wrot home. 'Deed I couldn't 
but think how sore ye'd feel it, upo' yer going out and a', — 
though he hadna just done richt by ye a'thegither." 

" He didn't ill-guide me," said Christina earnestly, look- 
ing up into the kind open face beside her ; " ye're not to 
thmk that. Only at a time, if he was no himsel\ he might 
say anything I was sorry for — but he wasna unkind to me. 
And I do believe, yon time when he had wrot me, he had 
been to try and live better, for one that was his friend tellt 
me he'd kept right for a whole month. And it was just the 
night before the vessel was due that was bringing me out — 
he had been so happy and raised, kind, and had met in wi' 
some friends — and just been led on, wi' the happiness, like, 
to tak' more than was good for him. And then, he'd got a 
brute of a horse — one of that A'stral-ian nasty brutes, that's 
aye dangerous — ^ye know he could do wi' any beast, when 
he was himself, but being that he wasna just quite right, 
the creature had what they call bucked, of a sudden — ^and 
he cam' wi's head against a wall. He lay for twenty-four 
hours unconscious ; and two hours after I got to him he just 
came round for a minutie or two. But he knew me — ^he 
said my name. And he said, * Lord, have mercy on my 
souir I didn't hear any more, but he just went — quite 
peaceful-like — " she broke off, sobbing quietly. 

"It had been a comfort to ye that he knew ye," said 
Edmund gently, caressing the hand that rested on his 
arm. 

" Eh ay ! Poor fella, poor fella !" She stopped for a 
short time, apparently overcome by her recollections, and 
at length said, " It's been a sore heart to me, many a time, 
to think he might have been better, had I been more mind- 
ful — and other than what I was. Some women ^ouVi \ns»<^ 
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led him, and helped him to better thmgs : but I wasn't fit 
to do it I suppose it was the one wrong step, at first, 
spoilt all. I've been right thoughtless and fi^ckless-like — 
'deed it comes into my mind sometimes to think I'm not 
doing right to place myself in — in such a poseetion, as I'm 
to do. I know well I'm far from fit iox it, in myself— let 
alone what's by." 

"Now, Christina, we'll mak' a compact fra' this time, 
that what's by is by, atween us, for ever," Edmund said 
gravely. " For my own part, I'm ready to allow there was 
faults on both sides. I know fine I didn't aye tak' the right 
way o' pleasing ye. And may be I winna always please ye 
yet But it'll no be for want of trying. And I believe 
ye're meanin' the same. Any way, we've ten years over 
our heads sin' yon time ; an' if we binna ten years wiser, the 
more shame till us." 

" I'm sure ye're right, as far's the tryin' goes," said Chris- 
tina earnestly. " I hope I've not spent four years with my 
dear good mistress for nothing — she's taught me a heap 
o' things I ought to have known, but never was i' the 
way of thinkin' about But I've plenty of faults yet, I'm 
well aware : only, Edmund, I do want to be good — a right 
sort of wife to ye — and that's my prayer, that I may be, 
and you'll help me yerself." 

And what could he do but turn round and kiss the bonnie 
face, nearly on a level with his own ? as she looked up to 
him with something better and sweeter than the old wistful 
look, which used to be often put on, while this was genuine. 
He thought he had never seen anything sweeter, more 
loveable, than her penitence and humility. 

They continued their walk for some time silently: till 
Edmund again returned to the question of banns and day. 
Brought to the point, Christina seemed a little in favour 
of waiting till Easter: she said a fortnight was "gey little 
time" for getting her things ready — and perhaps it was. 
She was very humble and deferential however; and Ed- 
mund was too generous and delicate in feeling to press her. 
They settled at last, as the earliest day possible was so very 
near Ash-Wednesday, to wait the longer time : and Ed- 
mund, though he chafed not a little at the delay, agreed 
with a very good ^^.c^, ^^.-^va.^ tivat at any rate it would 
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give him more time to look for a house such as he would 
wish to take her to. 

He quashed at once the mere suggestion of her seeking 
any employment for herself during the interval; but was 
extremely anxious to get her immediately moved from her 
respectable, but poor and unsuitable attic lodging in Mar- 
chant's Brae. And he at length propounded to her an idea 
which had struck him as particularly happy, namely, that 
she should go out and stay at Femytofts during the eight 
(XT nine weeks of waiting. 

" But your frien's don't know me, Edmund ; and maybe 
they winna care about me," she demurred humbly. 

" Never fear for that, love. They'll tak' ye for my sake 
at the first, and they'll gladly keep ye as long as ye'U stay 
for your own. And the/11 make ye real welcome, and ye'U 
get acquaint in no time. Old Jemmie's the best fella going, 
and Mary and youll get on fine ; she'll let ye into a' her 
secrets, and give ye good assistance at preparing yer things 
and what no. I know fine ye'U have a heap ado to get a' 
yer braw things to the road — and ye're nae to scrimp yer- 
sdf any, but just get a' 'at ye're needin' at once — and ye can 
let me know syne after, what it comes to. I would like 
that ye should have the best of everything: tho' for the 
matter o' that," he added with a proud fond look into her 
face, " there's some folks that aye looks bonnie, let them 
wear what they like : and I don't think I ever saw ye look 
bonnier than ye do at this minute 1" And the delicate 
blush which the compliment called forth did not make her 
a whit less bonnie. 

"My word, Christina," he continued presently, "ye 
haven't changed one bit, to look at ye, since we was first 
acquaint — unless it be that ye're some paler in the colour — 
ye haven't altered one grain. Ye canna say the same o' me, 
Fse warrant I Do ye know, I was terrible frightened I'd 
grown ower a'ld and ower stoot for ye ? 'Deed, ye'U know a 
difference on me, winna ye ?" he added, rather wistfully. 

" Ye've grown an awful size, sairtainly, by what ye used to 
be," answered Christina, coolly, " but I dinna see that it 
sets ye that ill. It just makes ye look like — like a pairson 
o* some weicht in the world !" 

"Well done!" and Edmund threw back his head and 
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laughed heartily. " That's a deylicate way of putting it ! a 
pairson o' some weicht I Well, well, it canna be helped, ye 
see. The Fernies is mostly a' muckle. And I've grown a 
heap stooter since my illness, I know." 

" Your illness ! When was that ?" 

" Some four years back. Ay, I took a bad fever, out at 
Inverranna, and was gey near going out a'thegither. Ye 
winna guess who it was nursed me yon time ?" 

" No. Was it Mrs. Ross ?" 

" Not a'thegither. Div ye mind upo' little Isie ?*' 

" That creature !" said Christina, with very red cheeks 
now. " Of course I mind — " 

" Whisht ye, Teenie— " 

" Eh ay, I know, she went for a Sister o' Maircy. Ye 
dinna mean ye sent for her to nurse ye ?" 

" / didn't send — I was past sending. But Mr. Wood did, 
when I knew nothing — at least he telegraphed to the 
Superior — and she was the only one could win. And it's 
to her care and attention, under God's blessing, that I owe 
it that I'm standin' aside ye the day. She nursed me day 
and night till I grew better." 

" She did !" said Christina. And the deep flush and in- 
voluntary nervous clenching of the hands showed that she 
did not half like to hear it. 

" Where is she now ?" she asked, presently. 

" Where is she ? Where, please God, we'll meet her one 
day," said Edmund, reverently and gravely. " The thought 
of her need never trouble ye more — though for the matter 
o' that, she's been out of a'body's way the last years of her 
life." 

"She's dead, is she? Ah, well, poor thing," and she 
seemed a little shocked and surprised at the news. " It's 
right foolish of me, but I did not like to think o' her taking 
care of you — when I mind the wye she used to run after ye 
yon time !" 

" Eh no, Christina. I couldn't allow ye say it." 

"Not say it? Why, ye canna pretend that ye didna 
know fine, she was in love wi' ye ?" 

" How sharp women are with one another !" he involun- 
tarily thought. " She's guessed it long or I did." " Ye're 
ower hard upon her, Clmstina," he said aloud. '' I winna 
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say but what she once liked me — too well for her own good 
maybe: but that was only when a'thing was over atween 
you and me. And she be to have soon found out her mis- 
take : she bore me no ill-will either. It was through her 
that I got the first news of you \ and she let me see Nellie 
Ogg^s letter. She kqnt a' about us^ ye ken : and it was her 
constant wish and prayer — almost her last, I understand 
from what the Mother has since told me, that I might be 
happy. It was near her last word to me, whatever — ^and 
she said, maybe she'd be letten know of it some wye. Ay, 
she was a real unselfish, good creature, as ever lived." 

"Well, it's like enough, poor thing," Christina said. 
" But I did not care for her when we was neebors. And are 
ye quite sure, Edie," (with a slight modification of the 
length of the first syllable,) "that ye never liket her a 
bittie, eh r 

" I suppose I may answer ye in some such fashion as yer 
own. I did like her sairtainly, always. I'd a great respect 
for her fro' the first \ and the more I saw of her, the more 
I honoured her as an aimest, good-hearted, unselfish young 
woman. But for liking in ony other kin' a' wye, ye ken — 
happens the only body ever I liket in sic a fashion 's nae 
just that far off — and so, as I dinna believe that they fyow 
pairsons on the brae yonder," (glancing round at a bit of 
rising ground between them and the sea,) "has got tele- 
scopes — " 

How the sentence was ended, it is needless to say. 
" That's the last to-night," he said. " I'm just to put ye 
to the turn of yer own street, eynow. I'm nae willin' to 
shorten our walk by three steps, but I dinna care to go 
down Marchant's Brae and have all they old wives teeting 
at me." 

And so they parted, most discreetly, at the turning from 
one of the principal streets : Christina to seek her humble 
little attic, and to enjoy to the full by herself the recollec- 
tion of her happy afternoon; and Edmund Allardyce to 
pursue his road up the wide granite pavement of the broad 
main street to his own comfortable, well-appointed bachelor 
lodgings, with steps as brisk and elastic as though he were not 
" a pairson of some weicht in the world." 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH THE BROTHERS DIFFER. 

WHEN Edmund entered his own quarters he was aware 
of a portly presence in his neat parlour : the well- 
known brown top-coat on a pair of shoulders broader than 
his own, filling up the window. 

" Hallo, Jemmie ! Ye're in good time !" 

Femytofts turned round, by no means responding to the 
genial greeting. 

" Have ye been waitin' me long ?" 

" Just a quarter o' an hoor, maybe. Fat's this that ye're 
deein', Eydie ?" 

" QuhaVs what ?" inquired Edmund, in Doric almost as 
pronounced as his brother's own. 

" This — that ye've wrot me aboot ?" 

" This — why that I'm just to do what you and a' my friends 
has been pleadin' wi' me to do the last eicht years. Ye're 
come to wish me joy, eh ?" 

" Na, not I. I'm come just to try and hold ye, if I can, 
fra' doin' onything imprudent." 

" As far's that goes," said Edmund, rather surprised, but 
still speaking lightly, "any imprudence that I'm to do's 
done a'ready, so ye best mak' yerself easy on that score." 

" Gweedsakes ! Ye dinna say ye're mairriet !" 

" Fy, no, no, no ! nae just that. But we've arranged 
a'thing atween us this afternoon, aboot the when and the 
how; more than that, if ye're a party consentin', we've 
something to ask at ye." 

" Ye can ask onything ye please, but ye'll alloo me ask a 
fyow questions for my part — and 'deed, I'll require to know 
a good deal mair aboot it, afore I give my consent and 
sanction," said Femies. 

^^Your consent and sanction, indeed !" exclaimed Edmund. 
" It's a new thing to me to find mysel' accoontable to ye. 
Ye're nae my keeper, awat, Jemmie." 

" Na, I ken that. But I hae a feel kin' o' a likin' for ye 
some wye always, ye see, which mak's me that I'm sweer 
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to let ye mak' a rash step, and such as may be a sorrow to 
yerself and yer friends, ever after." 

"I don't know what ye're meaning by a *rash step,* 
James. I should think I was a'ld enough to ken my ain 
mind — and she also. If s nothing new ava', either." 

"But fowks files cheenges. I'm no sayin' but ye may 
have had a kin' o' loon's fancy ance upo' a time, for this 
crater — " 

" Silence !" thundered Edmund, with flashing eyes. " Not 
even frae you will I thole an insulting word of my pro- 
mised wife." 

" Tchut, tchut, man ! dinna flee oot upo' me the like o* yon 
wye. I dinna see ony great insult, myself. I only would 
hae ye mind, that ye dinna throw yersel' away for an ideea, 
like — on ene that's nae worthy o' ye. Naething ava' ruins 
a man like a wrong marriage ; if a right ene's the greatest 
blessing, a bad ene's the heaviest curse, and for a' yer life." 

" Is that all ye've to say ? Because ye may as well save 
yer breith and yer time." 

" Na, faix, it's nae the half. I wad like to ken, when this 
wonderful findin' cam' aboot, and hoo. Also, in particular, 
hoo she accoonts for a' this time, that she's been supposed 
deid. For when a man or woman cither's been knockin' 
aboot at the Anteepodes for a maitter of four year, and 
deid to a' that kent onything o' them, I dinna think it's 
ony onreasonable to speer fat they've been deein' wi' their- 
sel's, before — " 

" Haud yer insolent interferin' tongue, if ye winna hae me 
jput ye doon the stair !" was Edmund's response. He was 
thoroughly roused now : James AUardyce had never seen 
his brother in such a passion. He stood his ground, how- 
ever, unmoved and cool \ while Edmund, pale now and really 
trembling with excitement, after a few moments, apparently 
trying to collect himself sufficiently to speak, began, grasping 
the back of a chair with one hand, and enforcing his words 
by striking the clenched fist of the other on the table : 

" Now, ye can just listen to what I've got to say — I'll not 
mak' many word's o't !" he fairly panted with the effort at 
self-control. " Ye may stand there, and ye may talk if ye 
will, till this time to-morrow, and I'll no speak back, Heaven 
helpin' me 1 But nothin' will mak' ony difference to me. 

B B 
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No one word ye can say will mak' me alter my decision one 
grain. And if ye're wise ye winna push me. Faith, if it 
had been ony other but yerseP said the like o' that things, 
I'd have knocked him down or now !" 

" Awat ye winna knock me doon, laddie," said Femies, 
coolly — indeed it looked about as easy as knocking down 
the church tower. " And there's no occasion to raise yerseF. 
I dinna mean ony disrespec'." 

" May be no," said Edmund, with a short contemptuous 
sniff. " Looks like it But it winna dee. I'll listen to ony- 
thing in reason." 

" Well, ye'll alloo it's rizzen yer nearest frien's should be 
anxious to ken aboot the : maitter. It's for good that I'm 
speerin'. Of course if you can satisfee yersel' on these p'ints 
it's likely ye'll satisfee me." 

" Satisfy !" repeated Edmund scornfully. " Well I sup- 
pose ye're entitled to ask, and if ye do so in a proper man- 
ner, I'm willin' enough to answer ye. We've nothin' to 
hide, whatever ! As Jar's she's consaimed, since yon fellow 
died, she's just been in sairvice as attendant to one lady, 
whose references she can produce, and whose knowledge of 
her circumstances agreed with what I know to be facts. 
With this lady she came home, a fortnight back." 

" Only a fortnight ?" said Femies, half incredulous. 

" Only a fortnight. Perhaps ye'd like to refair for her 
character, eh?" 

" Well, well. And hoo did ye find her ?" 

" I heard her name mentioned — at a shop where she had 
entered herself for another place — if ye must have it so 
particularly." 

" H'm, exackly. I dinna see onything against that. Or 
to her former sairvice." 

"Ye're unco condescending, sairtainly," said Edmund, 
who though he had cooled down, was by no means alto- 
gether appeased. " Have ye any other thing to say ?" 

" I suppose I may be alloo'd t' ask if she's onything to 
depend on — beyond fat she's able to aim." 

" She has just her honest savings — that's a'. That hus- 
band o' hers left her pretty well penniless, after her passage 
and his last accounts were settled. But I'm nae carin' a 
hair — in fac', I'd sooner it was so. I wouldn't have cared 
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to have touched a farthin' o' that scamp's gains ; and for the 
good honest portion she got fra' aid Braeheid, it was a' 
squandered, I ken fine, long and long ago. So's I get her 
ain bonnie self I'd rather want the money. Thank Heaven 
I've plenty for both." 

" And noo, Eydie — dinna rage upon me. Div ye think 
she lo'es ye for yersel' — or is't just the * bonnie bank- 
not's'?" 

" Ye best asjc that at her. Ay, ask her what she can pos- 
sibly see in such a muckle o'ergrown chap, unless his money, 
that should mak' her willin' to marry him !" 

" Well, well," said Femies, " ye've somethin' to say to 
a'thing. And hoo's her health now ? for by what ye said, 
she be to a' been near dyin' ?" 

" Her health's as good as it ever was, I'm thankful to say : 
and she's not any changed in the appearance — just as fresh 
and bonnie as ony young lass might be." 

" Fat's her age, then ?" 

" Close upo' thirty. She's five years younger than myself. 
And now, is the catechism at an end ? for I begin to think 
we've had near enough o't. What will ye take ? I've been 
ower long without offerin' ye bit or sup." 

" Nothin' — eh no, thank ye," as Edmund would have rung 
the bell. " I've detained ye ower long, I doubt, but I was 
just so anxious. Yon colonies is queer places by a' 'at I've 
iver haird — sic a lot o' coorse fowk, miners and bushrangers 
and the like — ^and she been left a' her lane so long, she 
mith a' had half a dizzen o' husbands i' the time, for aucht / 
was to ken !" 

" Ye've a right notion o' my wisdom, and morality too, 
whatever !" said Edmund. " However, I believe ye've 
meaned it for good, Jemmie. I hope you're satisfeed now." 

" Of course, if a's correct aboot the young woman, and 
ye're pleased wi' her, it's nae for me to say a word. Of 
course, whether I think her a'thegither worthy o' ye, or no, 
disna maitter — time will pruv. She's treated ye bad eneuch 
ance in her life, and a't she can dee winna be ower muckle 
to mak' up for't, awat." 

" And awat she's real anxious to mak' it up," Edmund said. 
" 'Deed, Jemmie, she's far frae the giddy thochtless girl she 
once was. She's seen a heap o' trouble, and been sair left 
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to herser, and pitten aboot, and she's kept hersel' real quiet, 
and made the best o' a preycious bad bargain ! I ken what 
wye she lived that three years he'd left her here. I kent at 
the time pretty well, though I was never to go nigh her — but 
she wasna that far oot o' the wye, that I didn't know she 
was livin' real quiet and industrious. And syne, she's deen 
the very best thing she could, when she was left a widow- 
she's put hersel' wi' a right mistress, and not one word is 
there against her fra' that day to this. No, one canna be 
too thankful for the Goodness that has watched over her 
and kept her fra' harm in all her wanderin's and troubles !" 
" Ay. It's a maircy — 'deed is it," said Femies thought- 
fully. " And fat's the arrangements ye've made i' the mean- 
time ?" 

"Just this. We're to wait till Easter, now — it's more 
convenient for her — ^and syne we'll be made one, please 
God !" Edmund said earnestly and reverently. " In the 
meantime, I see I'll be to tak' a right lodgin' for her, just 
to get her out of her present one — a decent place enough, 
among a curn^ clackin' a'ld wives — ^but nae very suitable. I 
had thocht — but I'm not to ask it now," he broke off, draw- 
ing himself up with some pride. 

" Fat's that ye'd thocht ? Ye best tell's." 
" Disna signifee. I've changed my mind." 
" Aweel — gin ye winna say — . But it just crossed me— 
mith be, she'd be willin' to stop a filie wi' hiz. If that would 
shuit ye, Meary and me'U be happy to see her." 

" Can ye say so in airnest ? Because — if ye was to re- 
ceive her any friendly, as I expeckit ye would, when I wrot 
to tell ye — I'd been to propose it. But she's nae to be 
pitten where's she's nae welcome." 

" Of coorse, ye'U please yerselves. But gin she's to be 
your wife, and ye're just detairmined — and a'thing to go 
on as it should — I'm nae to refuse to receive her as ene o' 
the faimily. I ken, it would seem more nait'ral like, and 
agreeable for yersel'-^at least I wad think it — that yer pro- 
mised wife should stop a filie wi' some o' yer ain kith and 
kin — tho' I mind fine she never wad come anigh us ance 
upo' a time — that she should stop under oor roof, and mak' 
herself some acquent wi's, afore she's mairriet. And Meary 
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wad be o' the same opeenion, I'se warran' — ^and glad to 
have her oot there." (" If she's to be made ony thing o*, 
it's the best chance for her," Femies mentally added.) 

So the brothers' difference — the first real quarrel that the 
two tender-hearted easy-tempered "muckle" men had had 
in their whole lives, resulted in the intended arrangement 
being made ; and that very night a messenger was sent to 
ID, Marchant's Brae with the following note — in the well- 
known clear commercial hand, which awakened a thrill now 
in the recipient's bosom, as it had hardly done in former 
days. 

"Dearest Love, 

" If you can make it convenient to be at the station 
to-morrow, with your things, for the five o'clock train, my 
brother (who is here to-night) will be returning thereby, and 
will take you out to the farm with him, to stop as long as 
you please. If I can make it possible to get away, I am to 
accompany you out for a day : but if not, I will meet you 
at the train and see you off. I enclose a ;^io note, as you 
may wish to settle your lodging, and to make some of your 
purchases before leaving. 

" Your truly loving, 

" E. Allardyce. 

" P.S. I hope you were not any fatigued with our long walk 
to-day. It was too short for me." 



CHAPTER VI. 

FORDEVERAN REVISITED, 

IT will easily be believed that Mr. Allardyce " made it 
possible" — even on so short notice — to get a day's leave. 
The two brothers met Christina when she appeared, punc- 
tually, at the station, with her small trunk and divers parcels. 
Edmund thought the last remnant of his brother's prejudice 
must have been disarmed at the sight of the neat modest 
little woman in her plain black dress, and tK^ ^'^^^^x. I'^^'^s 
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slightly flushed between pleasure and nervousness. But 
Femies, though he shook bands with kind cordiality, neve^ 
theless was inclined to look askance at the golden curis, 
which, no longer strained and tortured over pads and febe 
plaits, were allowed to hang down to their natural lei^ 
behind. Edmund had been bestowing a good deal of in- 
judicious admiration upon those said curls the day b^sie. 

The market-day return train was a long one, and took out 
more acquaintances than Edmund altogether cared to &ce ; 
though he felt a certain glad pride and importance, such as 
he had not experienced for many a day. They found room 
at length in a well-filled carriage, where he was able at least 
to place Christina between himself and the window; while 
Femytofts, in the opposite comer, made himself as small as 
he could — and went to sleep. And under cover of the dis- 
cussions of some five loquacious farmers returning from the 
market, Edmund managed to cany on a good deal of highly 
interesting conversation with his betrothed. 

" Yoxdey — veran !" at length cried the old porter. Femies 
had wakened instinctively as they slackened speed for his 
own station, and with half-opened eyes and inward amuse- 
ment was gazing at the pair of turtle-doves opposite. Ed- 
mund was just whispering some specially interesting piece 
of information into his companion's ear, ending with "and 
I'll show ye the very spot." Whatever that might mean, the 
colour on Christina's cheeks was almost scarlet when she 
alighted. 

The gig, or rather dog-cart, from Femytofts was waiting 
for its master ; and, comfortably ensconced in the farmer's 
big brown plaid, Christina was established on the hind seat, 
her lover jumping up beside her after Femies had taken 
the reins. 

"An' we binna too sair upon PoUie," Edmund said 
" But I'll walk all the brae — it'll do the * weichty pairson' 
good, eh, Christina?" 

PoUie certainly did not start as if the four occupants of 
the gig were " too sair" upon her. The drive was performed 
quickly and pleasantly ; Edmund pointing out to Christina 
all the places which he remembered from his earliest da)rs. 

The two eldest boys, Jamesie (so called to distinguish 
him from his father,^ and Sandy — big, sturdy youngsters of 
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twelve and nine, ran out to meet their father's gig as it ap- 
proached ; but seeing its additional pccupants, they quickly 
scampered back to the house to tell their mother that 
'' father was nae come back his lane, but had got Uncle 
Eydie and a leddy,^^ 

Then Mary Allardyce understood instantly how it was, 
and hastened out, the reigning " little ene" sitting bolt up- 
right on her arm. She met them just as Edmund had 
taken down Christina from the gig. 

" Here's Mary — here jA^ is 1" was all his introduction ; but 
Mary needed no more. She put her disengaged arm round 
her sister to be, and kissed her warmly and tenderly, saying 
only, " Fm so glad ye're come." 

" WeVe given ye a surprise, Mary," said Edmund, " but 
h^s answerable. He said ye wouldna refuse to take us in." 

" Not likely," said Mary. " But come in, come ben, ye'U 
be cold, surely. If we'd known ye was coming, ye ken, 
we'd have been better prepared — but we'll do our best to 
make ye comfortable, whatever." 

And then she led Christina into the bright, warm, cosy, 
living-room, and made her sit down by the fire \ but left her 
in Edmund's care while she went to look after bedroom 
fires and needful airings. Neither Mary nor her husband 
left anything undone that could conduce to the comfort of 
their guest : but Christina was feeling very shy that evening, 
and would scarcely speak to any one but Edmund. She 
was shy of him, shy of the big children, who looked at her 
with wondering shamefacedness, dimly comprehending the 
mysterious relationship in which she stood to " Uncle Eydie;" 
shy especially of the farmer and his wife. She could not 
help feeling that these good people knew her whole story ; 
and were taking her on trial and on sufferance, because 
Edmund wished it. She remembered how she had over and 
over refused, through Edmund, their hospitable invitations 
in those bygone years ; and now she felt as if he was thrust- 
ing her upon their forbearance and charity : feeling which 
she could not but be humble and silent. 

She was fain to thaw at last when Mary led her to her 
comfortable apartment, and putting her arms round her 
again, kissed and patted her, saying, 

" I'm so happy to think ye're here at last, I lva.N^x^\. tvs^x. 
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wished ye joy, ye ken — but I do so with all my heart, and 
I may congratulate ye too, for I'm sure Edmund will make his 
wife happy as far^s any man can. We know, as well as most 
fowks, how good and kind-hairted he is, and how steady 
he's aye lived," and then Mary stopped, feeling that she 
might be suggesting awkward comparisons to the widow 
of Dr. Milne. Christina, however, returned her caress 
warmly. 

" Ye winna refuse me as a sister ?" she said. " I know 
fine what yeVe been thinkin' — ^yeVe thocht I wasna any 
kind o' a richt wife to him — ^and maybe it's truth. I know 
I'm not worthy, not desairvin' it at a' — ^but," looking at 
Mary with a proud, glad smile, " ye see he winna have it 
any other way, so what can I do ?" 

Perhaps it was not wonderful that Mary was captivated 
by the winning face and manner of her future sister. At 
any rate when her husband asked her later when they were 
alone "fat she thocht o' Eydie's ch'ice?" she responded 
readily, " Eh, I think she's a nice lass ; and I'm nae that 
surprised at him." 

" Does she seem so t' ye ? I doot there's nae ower 
muckle sense in yon illredd heid." 

" Eh, Jemmie, sic bonnie curls !" 

" Tut, tut ! It wad be well deen to try my new horse- 
clippers upo' them. That curls has got ower fast roond 
Eydie's hairt, awat. Curls winna mak' a man's home happy 
— ^neither a bonnie face, without there's somethin' bonnier 
ahint it," and he patted his wife's shoulder with a look of 
perfect satisfaction in his own possession, at any rate. 

" I ken that," Mary answered. " But I do really think 
she loves him ; an' isna he real prood o' her ?'* 

" Prood, ay, the great muckle feel ! I've nae patience 
wi' him the wye he carries on. But he maun jist please 
himsel', for he winna listen t' onything." 

" 'Deed, I hope if s for's good, Jemmie. And we'll just 
hope the best." 

"Ay — and ye must not only hope — ye be to try and 
mak' the best o' her while she's here. Try and lat her see if 
she can laim fat wye to make his hoose comfortable till 
him." 

" I wad be real happy till assist her," said Mary, mo- 
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destly, " but they'll be to live in the toon surely. And I 
dinna ken so weel for toon housekeepin'. Eydie '11 be best 
to show her himseP — forbye that's she's traivelled so much, 
she's mair able to laim me 1" 

" Not a bit o't. I'se warran' ye can dee her a heap o' 
good. Set her to mak' the pottage and wash the bairns, 
and laim fat her work's like to be, gin a filie ! She winna 
hae so muckle time to curl her hair likely, gin she's a hoose 
to keep and a faimily." 

Christina had no opportunity of talking over her host 
and hostess that night as they were discussing her. But she 
thought a good deal, more than was customary with her ; 
and resolved to get Mary Allardyce to give her some hints 
and lessons as Edmund had suggested. 

The next day, Edmund's one holiday, he devoted entirely 
to her, taking her all over his old haunts, and discussing 
endless plans. He must leave, however, by the last train ; 
and all too soon the happy day came to an end, and they 
stood at the garden gate to say their last words. 

" Well, my darlin'ie, I shall feel quite comfortable about 
ye now. I'm sure ye'U be happy with Mary. Ye like her, 
don't ye?" 

" Yes, I do," Christina answered, unhesitatingly. " I like 
her very much. She's real kind. But I'm some frightened 
o' your brother. I can see fine he disna like me vera 
well." 

" Don't you be afraid of Jemmie. He's nae one that 
ever says very much when he disna know a body right well ; 
but never you heed, ye'U be the best frien's possible gin I 
come back." 

" And when are ye comin' back, Edmundie ?" 

" Well, I hope it winna be long. If I can win, I'll maybe 
run out a day next week, just for a night, might be — to 
hold ye from thinking long, eh ?" 

" What way would I think long ?" she said with a smile ; 
but it was a very watery smile, and her lip quivered. Even 
this was a hard parting for the two old lovers, so newly 
met. 

" I doubt we'll both think long, whenever we're away fra' 
other now. Please God it winna be long. And it's/^r 
better for ye to be out here — I aye say so to mysel', though 
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I would ha' liked fine to have had ye aside me in town : 
ye'd ha' been to be a good deal yer lone, ye see, and folks 
aye gossiping about us. Now, that's the gig ready. Good- 
bye, dearie !" 

One silent tender kiss, and then Christina stood watching 
the gig out of sight, and turned and walked back to the 
house, feeling that strange new shyness falling upon her 
with redoubled force. All that evening again she was very 
silent ; and her shyness seemed to infect the whole party, 
Mary Allardyce being at no time a great hand at talking. 
It was very absurd, she knew ; but over and over again 
Christina felt on the verge of tears — as if speaking a word 
would make her cry. And when she escaped at last to the 
solitude of her chamber, she had her cry out in good 
earnest 

Next morning she was better, and more ready to interest 
herself in what was going on around her. It was a new life 
to her to be one of that large stirring family ; so unlike her 
recollections of her own quiet home, where she had been 
the only child. The four elder children, of course, were at 
school all day : but there was plenty of " din" always with 
the five little ones, and Christina did not naturally " tak* wi' 
bairns." Little Eydie, in whom, as her own Eydie's god- 
child and namechild, she would naturally have felt most 
interest, was a handsome little fellow of four, but with an 
unconquerable aversion to strangers ; and after a few totally 
useless advances, she gave him up in despair, and took to 
cultivating the baby, with more success. It was a girl this 
times, six months old : chubby and good-tempered, as all 
the Allardyce babies were ; and after a while, Christina was 
seldom happy unless it was in her arms. Mary said she 
was better than a nurse, and of the greatest possible use, 
which pleased her extremely. Indeed, the very next time 
that Edmund came over unexpectedly, having walked up 
from Fordeveran, he found Christina standing at the house 
door with the " little ene" in her arms, " rugging and riving" 
with its fat fists at her long curls, in a way that he said 
" could never be suffered to conteenue !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A FORGOTTEN RELIC. 

" T PUBLISH the banns of marriage between Edmund 
-*• AUardyce, bachelor, and Christina Cameron or Milne, 
widow, both of this parish." So proclaimed Mr. Farquhar, 
for the third time, on Low Sunday ; and no one " forbid the 
banns." Almost every member of that large, if poor, con- 
gregation felt a glow of sympathy and interest in the know- 
ledge that their organist, and choirmaster, and churchwarden, 
(he had just been elected unanimously to this latter office 
at the Easter meeting of men communicants,) — the congre- 
gational treasurer and secretary, and, for a year past, lay 
representative in the Church Council : the big genial man 
whom all knew and loved, who had always a kind word, 
and a helping hand, and a clear practical counsel, for such 
as needed them, was to be made a happy man at last, by 
marrying the bonnie-faced, genteel-looking, quiet little woman 
who had come to lodge, for the needful three weeks, at the 
house of a decent couple belonging to their church. 

All the previous weeks she had stopped at Fernytofts, 
endearing herself daily more and more to its mistress ; and 
even old Femies was beginning to succumb to her fascina- 
tion, when he saw how free from affectation and fine-ladyism 
she really was, how anxious to learn to be a useful thrifty 
housewife, how fond and proud, above all things, of her 
"muckle," handsome, devoted lover. Edmund seldom 
failed of coming out to see her once a week, though he 
assured her he was getting a terrible character for running 
away from his work : he would make it all up by-and-by. 
To do him justice it must be said that he never asked for 
a Sunday out ; though Mr. Farquhar would willingly have 
granted it. 

The marriage was to be on the Tuesday after Low Sun- 
day ; and as soon as the day was fixed, the choir, through 
Mr. Adam, made a formal but most urgent request to Mr. 
AUardyce to allow them to give their services, and to fix 
the hour, if possible, so as to admit of all attending. Con.- 
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sequently it was to be early: immediately following the 
daily eight o'clock matins. 

Those few preceding days were very precious and happy 
ones ; and Christina was thankful to avail herself of the 
frequent services at S. Magnus' chapel, privileges such as 
she had scarcely ever enjoyed. The Easter services with 
their joyous festal music carried her back to old days at 
S. Adamnan's : and ignorant on the subject as she was — 
poor Christina had all her life lacked alike voice, ear, and 
taste for music — she could not but be struck by the hearti- 
ness of the service, and proud, with an unappreciative but 
very honest pride, of her organist's performance. Indeed 
she felt all the more impressed when at the end of the 
evening service on Easter Day he " rendered," very slowly, 
conscientiously, and painfully, at a sort of jog-trot tetnpo^ a 
portion of Handel's " Hallelujah Chorus." 

They walked back together from evensong, on the eve 
of their wedding day; that is to say, Edmund escorted 
his betrothed as far as her own lodging, then went on to 
his own. Both felt more calmly, quietly happy than it had 
been their lot to feel for long. To Christina in particular it 
was like safe anchorage after long storms, to know herself 
beloved so truly and faithfully by the honest heart that had 
never beat but for her ; to know that she might indeed lean 
upon that strong arm, and trust to that clear wise judgment, 
and submit — yes, she had learnt to feel the blessing now of 
being able to submit — her own to a firmer, wiser, stronger 
will, finding in loving obedience truest rest. 

It was to her almost as if she were learning to love ; for 
never in former years had her heart been won as it was won 
now. She had indeed loved her first husband, but with a fan- 
ciful love and from mixed motives. Her love for Dr. Mibe 
had been based on no real foundation, no solid esteem ; and 
it was scarcely wonderful that when drunkenness and gam- 
bling and their attendant evils, far worse than poverty, 
" came in at the door," Christina's love should by degrees 
begin to "fly out at the window." She had borne with him 
patiently, however, and would have followed his fortunes 
faithfully, if he had given her the opportunity : she had re- 
joiced unfeignedly at the prospect of rejoining him, and had 
gone out with the honest intention of, so far as she could, 
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trying to reclaim him. His death had been as severe a 
blow, at least, as his previous desertion; though he had 
never made her life happy. As to her generous protesta- 
tion that he " didna ill-guide her," if he stopped short of 
personal violence, his harshness and coldness and neglect 
would not have been so lightly passed over by many. His 
utter want of religious principle, so unlike anything to which 
she had hitherto been used, and his violent language when 
he had been drinking, were a source of constant shame and 
pain to her, — she remembered in particular one night when 
he had come home terribly excited about something, she 
never rightly knew what, that had taken place at the station, 
and abused " the low scoundrel of an agent*' in terms that 
she shuddered to recall. It could not be but that in her 
bitter disappointment, sorrow and loneliness, her heart 
sometimes went back involuntarily to the old love — to the 
"muckle farmer chiel" who would have been faithful to her 
in joy and sorrow, who would never have given her a hard, 
much less an evil word. But she had never dreamt of his 
forgiveness extending so far as it had done, or even dwelt 
on the chances of meeting ; and so it is not to be wondered 
at that she scarcely yet believed in her own happiness. 

Her love for him, now thoroughly awakened, showed her, 
as she had been far from realizing at the time, the cruel 
keenness of the blow she had once inflicted on him ; and 
she might well flush and tremble almost to tears with shame 
and repentance, when he pointed out to her at Fordeveran 
the very spot where he stood when the blow fell. 

Yes, there was no doubt that he had won her heart now, 
and won it thoroughly. Perhaps her love, true and earnest 
as it was, was not quite equal to his own ; not quite equal to 
the pure unselfish intense devotion of Isie Donald. Her 
nature was different. But there was a great deal of grati- 
tude and ruth in her love now : an earnest, sincere, strong 
desire to make up to him for the sorrow she had caused 
him; together with a very firm belief and consciousness 
that she was the only person in the world who could so 
make it up, and a great contentment in that belief. 

And he ? Standing that night on the brink of attaining 
the cherished hope of years, the hope once given up as lost 
for ever — on the threshold of the great "mystery" of 
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marriage — ^it was only natural, that, serious and thoug^tfol 
as he had always been, he should be doubly so to-night, and 
rejoice with trembling. 

His last solitary evening, he thought, as he looked round 
his little room with its httle treasures — the tiny ''kist of 
whustles," his faithful solace for so many years, his collection 
of church music, chiefly in manuscript, his books and 
papers. He did not fed inclined for music that night, 
now that he had played his evening Psalms and hjrmn at 
S. Magnus* ; and there was only one book which he filt 
disposed to read. 

He went to his little shelf of treasured volumes and took 
down therefrom a thick well-worn large-print Bible in bxiwn 
leather cover, the one which Sister Isobel had left to him. 
It was not one which he used habitually or indeed often : he 
generally preferred his own more portable c6py ; but some 
instinct to-night made him take down Isle's gift, to read a 
chapter, with a tender grateful memory of the donor, to 
whom he owed so much. 

He looked out the 7th chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, to read it through-— on his knees. It struck him 
as rather singular that the old faded blue ribbon marker was 
in that place ; and deeply imbedded between the leaves was 
a small slip of white paper folded : some old forgotten 
memorandum or marker evidently, but a feeling of interest, 
more than mere curiosity, led him to unfold it, and this was 
what he saw written: "Matins — Hymns 20, 155, 174. 
Evensong — Hymns 149, 137, 13," in his own handwriting. 

Below, in a different hand, a date had been added; 
and when he thought of the time he imderstood it all, 
and the thought flashed upon him that this had been 
Isie's last Sunday, probably, at the S. Adamnan's harmonium, 
and that the memorandum had been put by (he could 
not help thinking so, from his own secret experience) as a 
relic. Most likely it had remained in the old Bible forgotten 
for years before her death — ^at any rate she had littie dreamt 
that he would find it again there ! 

Poor little Isie ! His heart was full of pity and compas- 
sion for her now, though he never knew, could never fiilly 
know, in this world, how she had loved, and hoped, and 
waited — how calmly and bitterly she had suffered — how she 
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had " wrestled " through those sad weary nights, and how the 
love, never conquered, only changed and purified, had been 
indeed strong as death. Nay might it not be stronger, and 
was it idle or sinful to believe that in the peace of Paradise 
her love and her prayers might be over him still, as a pure 
and holy abiding watchfulness ? 1 

He read the chapter through, prayerfully and thoughtfully : 
almost startled at finding the 34th verse marked by a line in 
the margin. Isie had evidently tried to comfort herself with 
that chapter : no doubt it had helped and strengthened her. 
" Awat well that verse has been her true picture," Mr. AUar- 
dyce said to himself as he thought upon it. " I suppose 
there was never one cared more for the * things of the Lord,' 
or tried more to be holy in body and spirit, than she's done, 
since ever she put her hand to the plough ! I'm sure these 
converts may often make them that's had greater advantages 
all their lives long, think shame o' themselves for their want 
of aimestness." 

And then he closed the book and bowed his face upon his 
hands, in meek trust and fervent prayer that the union upon 
which he and Christina were to enter to-morrow might in- 
deed be to both a true union of heart and life — " only in the 
Lord." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MRS. ROSS IS DISAPP'iNTED. 

** T^HIS way, mother. Give me your arm up the steps. 

1 Hist ye T' 

The speaker was a youth of some sixteen years, small, 
slight, and dapper, with an intelligent black-eyed face, neatly 
dressed in dark cloth, and with a roll of music under his arm : 
his companion was our old acquaintance, Mrs. Ross. She 
has sustained the loss of her husband within the four years 
since we saw her, and, in her neat widow's dress, looks a 
little aged and careworn. She had given up the shop at 
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Inverranna ; and come to live in the town, with the view 
chiefly of making a home for Francie, her one hope and 
stay. And Francie, having made good progress in his musical 
studies, had come north again to look for employment ; and 
on the present occasion was to officiate as organist at S. 
Magnus', not only on Mr. Allardyce's wedding-day, but 
during the fortnight's honeymoon which he was to take 
after it 

Francie was in the very highest feather to-day. He had 
all the pride and not a Utde of the fussiness of the budding 
musician ; and the importance of the present occasion, 
together with his own important share in it, had almost 
turned his head. 

He had had no difficulty in persuading his mother to ac- 
company him to the chapel, to witness Mr. Allardyce's mar- 
riage ; and few were more interested on the occasion than 
herself. Of course Edmund had called on her and announced 
it, in due form, some time before. And she had congratulated 
him warmly, with a little bantering at the same time, telling 
him that " it was mair nor he desairved, for aif-pittin' so 
long, and he be to find it a right cheenge, at his age, after 
livin' his lane so mony years." 

" That's just what I hope it will be — a r/^-^/ change," he 
had answered. " I was growin' gey tired of my own company, 
whatever !" 

But to return to the present. There was a whole church- 
full of people besides Mrs. Ross, all more or less interested 
spectators of the marriage ; but as Mrs. Ross is a very fair 
representative of the specially interested of his acquaintance 
— as moreover she has ** kent Eydie Allardyce " as long as 
any of our readers, we will accompany her in the meantime, 
and look on the scene from her point of view. 

Her son placed her in an advantageous seat, not far be- 
hind the spot in the body of the church, where bride and 
bridegroom were to kneel. Having seen that she was com- 
fortable he retired to the vestry, for he must conform to the 
ritual of the church, and put on a surplice as in the old days 
at S. Adamnan's. 

Mrs. Ross had time for a good look about her before the 
important actors in the ceremony made their appearance. 
The matins service was over ; but the congregation all re- 
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mained, and the choir were in their places. Presently her 
attention was arrested by the return of Francie, in his " fite 
goon," to seat himself quietiy at the organ-keys : in a mo- 
ment or two he began a soft voluntary, and in the midst of 
her admiring wonder at his performance the figure she knew 
80 well walked quietly up the nave and knelt down in the ap- 
pointed place — so quietly and unobtrusively, that, interested 
and curious as she was, Mrs. Ross hardly got a glimpse of 
the grave serene face. 

A few moments more of waiting, and rather ostentatious 
though subdued rumbling amongst the pedals from Francie, 
and then every one looked round, as a little rustle and bustle 
at the door betokened the arrival of the bridal party. Chris- 
tina had no father or male friend of her own kin to " give 
her away," so Fernytofts had undertaken the kind office, and 
now appeared leading her up the church. A goodly sight in 
his handsome suitable clothes, with his grave sensible face 
and broad figure, is Mr. James AUardyce ; and not less so his 
tall graceful wife, who brings up the rear of the party, with 
her two big boys on either side of her. But the chief interest 
of course centres in the bride herself. Leaning on the arm 
of the big farmer Christina looked even more slight and 
girlish than usual — ^as young in appearance as when she 
stood at S. Adamnan's altar with Dr. Milne. Of course being 
a widow, she had neither bridesmaids nor the bridal white ; 
but her handsome pale-grey satin dress (Edmund's special 
choice and gift) set oflf her slender figure to great advantage, 
with a delicate little bonnet above the long sunny curls, her 
great natural adornment. She was looking very pale and 
rather agitated as she passed up to her place. Mr. Farquhar 
had come down to them, and the service went on. 

And then — ^there is so very little to describe, in the well- 
known, simple, yet most solemn and touching rite ! Even to 
Mrs. Ross, who had never seen the Episcopalian marriage 
service before, it seemed a very quiet, short affair : only she 
was " disappointed " because she could not make out a word 
that either of them said, though Edmund repeated his vows 
in the same quiet, earnest, and must it be added ? slightly sing- 
song tone, in which he would say any responses in church that 
were not sung. Christina's whisper was barely audible even 
to the priest, so perhaps it was not wonderful that Mrs. Ross 

c c 
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was none the wiser. She was very nervous throughout ; and 
her hand was cold and trembling too when she placed it in 
the strong clasp of her bridegroom's, which should have given 
her confidence, if anything could. 

But it was over now. Vows and benediction had been 
spoken, and Edmund and Christina rose up man and wife. 

The procession re-formed to go out : Mrs. Ross all eyes 
now for a good look at the happy couple as they turn and 
walk away together, unconscious for the moment that 
Francie is thundering away at the March in " Scipio" with 
hands and feet, making the poor little sweet-voiced organ 
bray and crash as it had never done under the mild sway of 
Mr. Allardyce. Then she makes her way out with the 
crowd, very glad when she is joined again by Francie, in 
great exultation of spirit 

" Well, mother, here you are ! How do ye like yon 
March, eh ?" . . 

" Eh, dear me, Francie, it's just a wonder how ye do it, 
I'm sure." 

" She's an awful little organ to be sure," said the con- 
descending Francie, " but I expect I brought out all the 
power of her just now. Well, did ye see it all ?" 

" Eh ay, I sa' pretty well. But I couldna just rightly folia 
it. Yon minister, he's sic a strange-like sort o' a mannie, 
an' speaks sic a oondistinct kind o' a wye — and syne Eydie 
was nae much better — and for her, I dinna ken an she spok' 
a word or no. Well, well, I hope to gudeness she'll be kind 
t' Eydie Allardyce ! They're a bonnie couple, whatever ! 
He's as pretty a mon as ye'U see ony wye, for as stoot's he's 
grown, and whatever she may be, she's a real genteel-looking 
craturie ; and I thocht her dress set her real well. I've seldom 
seen a lass look prettier in her mairriage cla'es." 

" H'm, well," said Mr. Francie superciliously, " she may be 
bonnie — for those who admire the style o' thing. But if ever 
any lass plays up the like o' such tricks upon me, catch me 
marryin' her after all — let her be as bonnie's ye like !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A DESIRABLE FARM TO LET. 

MR. and Mrs. Edmund Allardyce came home in a fort- 
night. 

They had a nice little house, but quite in town — not a 
little way out of it, as most of the rich merchants and bur- 
gesses and shopkeepers had. Their reason being that 
though Edmund could very well have come in every week- 
day to his office, it would not have suited him at all to be 
far away from his Sunday duties. 

So their home stood in a somewhat noisy street, a little 
oflF the principal one, and no great distance from S. Magnus' : 
but it was a comfortable well-furnished house ; and Christina 
had that object of her ambition of years ago, a pretty 
" drawing-room," in which she took great pride : where 
she bestowed all the elegant presents and ornaments they 
had accumulated, and on the centre table of which she laid 
out Edmund's best bound books, in a perfectly faultless 
radius. She knitted, or crocheted, or worked " lace" covers 
and tidies for every possible and impossible place and ob- 
ject, including the harmonium, (whose particular cover was 
always slipping off;) but having exhausted her energetic 
fancies on these harmless things, she troubled her husband 
with very few others. She liked the life they led : the oppor- 
tunities, being always near shops, of studying the latest 
fashions — Christina had not outgrown that little weakness : 
she liked receiving calls from her friends, and the little 
gaieties that came in their way, social parties, tea-drinkings 
and like hospitalities exchanged. Perhaps she liked the 
latter better than Edmund did : better than the qutet even- 
ings they spent alone, which he devoted to reading and 
practising. But they never disagreed on these little matters. 
Edmund was the easiest of men to live with : accustomed 
for long past to depend on his own resources for occupa- 
tion, he could always amuse himself; though his amuse- 
ments were not of such a profound and absorbing kind as 
to make him unwilling to talk when his companion wished 
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it And Chiistmay though she was not particulaily intd- 
lectual, and was hopelessly unmusical, yet was a lively com- 
panion for the most part ; and they had much to taUc over 
together, of their experiences of past years. She had out- 
grown altogether those petulant, spoilt-childish outbreaks 
of temper to which she had been so prone in the old days: 
also the love of teasing, and trying his temper, once a &- 
vourite pastime of hers. However exacting she might na- 
turally be, she could not but be satisfied, with his love and 
devotion, and pride in her ; and unexacting as he was, un- 
selfish, and good-natured in the highest degree, perhaps 
one of the small trials which he felt most keenly was l^r 
utter inappredation of some passage in music, some ''tone" 
or hymn-tune which he could not help dwelling upon, and 
playing over and over with rapture to himself, she sitting 
by as calmly, impassively unconscious as the '' fite cattie" (a 
descendant of the old " Teenie") on the hearthrug. 

If this had been the only drawback to their perfect i& 
dty it would have counted for but little. However, as time 
passed on, a more serious shadow threatened to doud their 
bliss ; as it became very evident that, however she might like 
living in town, it did not suit Christina's health at aU. She 
was country-bred ; and the confinement and dose air of even 
a luxurious town house disagreed with her. Years ago, her 
health had been greatly aflfected by it ; and less than ever 
did it agree with her now, after the fi-ee healthy life she had 
been leading in the magnificent climate which had so con- 
duced to her recovery. 

She became pale and listless and languid : drooped visibly, 
lost appetite and strength, without apparent reason; and 
having once before been in really bad health, she began to 
lose her spirits also, to grow disheartened about herself, and 
to make her husband naturally extremely anxious about 
her. 

People began to pity Edmund, and to talk of how sad it was 
that his wife should be so delicate : Femytofts in particular 
shook his head, and said plainly to Mary on his return fi-om 
town one day, when he had been calling at his brother's, that 
" it was a right pity for Eydie that he had gotten a peer 
fushonless creature like yon, who was only fit to lie on the 
sofa like a lady and hold him aye waitin' upon her, 'stead 
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of bein' ony use and assistance to him — ^fan he might ha' 
done so much better for himser." 

But if Edmund were anxious or unhappy, he never showed 
the slightest disposition to murmur. He had sought the 
best medical advice for Christina ; and acting thereon, had 
quite come to the conclusion that they must move into the 
country somewhere — to some pleasant healthy situation, and 
there make their home : cost him what it might to give up 
his town avocations sacred and secular. And that they 
must make their flitting as soon as possible : as soon as she 
was strong enough to bear the fatigue entailed by a change 
of home. 

They were alone together one evening, late in the summer : 
she lying on the sofa " like a lady," for she had been very 
aUing for some weeks past ; he having returned somewhat 
earlier than usual from his office, sitting reading the daily 
paper. It was a close August evening : the window was 
open to admit the summer air, but it came in laden with 
jarring sounds, the weary constant ratde, rattle, of carts on 
the hard pavement of the streets ; and Christina at length 
rather fretfully bade him " take down the window — her head 
couldn't stand the din any longer." 

He did so, and then came up to her, and placed the 
paper before her. " That's an advairtisement I was to let 
ye see — it has not appeared before, that I know of." 

She followed the indication of his finger and read : 

" Desirable Farm on Rannaside to let. The Farm of 
Braehead of Inverranna, with the stocking and furniture, to 
be let for nineteen years or such period as may be agreed 
on, with entry at Martinmas. The land is in good condi- 
tion, and comprises about 125 acres under cultivation." 

" Ah, the poor old place," said Christina. " It's changed 
hands more than once sin' we left it" 

" Would ye like back to it, Teenie?" 

" Eh no. I wouldna like to see any of it again — now 
that everything's changed there." 

" Ye wouldn't ? Oh, then — I needn't think mair about 
it syne," said Edmund with a little tone of disappointment. 

" What way ' think about it ?' " she asked. 

" Well, this wye : when I saw it, I just thocht to myself, if 
so be that ye had any fancy ye'd like to go there — I might 
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just mak* inquiries — and take it mysd' — as well 's any other 
place." 

" You take it 1" she exclaimed. ** Us to have the &rm 
ouisel's ?" 

** Of course. Whafs to hinner us?" 

" Ye would like to be a fenner, then?" 

'^ I would ha' liket it long syne, Teenie. I'd have been a 
fanner long or now, had I been mairriet, ye ken. And ift 
plain we be to go somewhere into the coimtry whatever, to 
get ye strong, and I dinna see that ye could do better than 
try yer own native air. Do ye think so?" 

'^ Of course, if we had it for our own, it makes a right di^ 
ference," she said. '* And ye think ye'd be able to mak* it 
out?" 

'' I dinna see why no. I've not travelled Rannaside six 
years for the company for nothing. I ken fine about the 
soil and crops — ^muckle stones and a'. So, will I set to and 
inquire about Braehead, eh?" 

" 'Deed, Edie, ye must please yerselC But what about 
your business here?" 

" 1*11 have to retire from the management of course," he 
answered quietly. " But I've made up my mind to that for 
some time past." 

" Must ye give it up a'thegither ? It seems an awful pity." 

" Canna be helped. There are considerations that out- 
weigh the pity." 

" And what about your Church work, Mr. Organist ?" she 
said, fondling the big well-shaped hand that rested on the 
arm of the sofa. " Mr. Farquhar winna like ye to leave 
him." 

" The organ '11 have to go too. I dinna say but ifll be 
the sairest thing to mysel' to give it up — ^just when I'm gettin' 
that I can use the peydals a bit/' said Edmund, modestly. 
" But it must just be, ye see. I doubt Mr. Farquhar winna 
blame me for puttin' somebody before the organ even !" 

And then they dropped the discussion for a time, and 
Edmund went back to his paper : to be startled at length by 
a sound of a stifled sob from the sofa, and looking up in 
dismay to see his wife with her face hidden in the pillow, 
crying silently, as if her heart would break. 

" Teenie, my love, my darlin' — ^what is't ?" 
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After a few incoherent sobbing words, she said, "Oh, 
Edie ! I wish ye'd never found me !" 

"Teenie, my dearest, for any sake, what ever are ye 
meanin' ? What have I done ?" 

" You ! ye've done nothing — nothing !" she answered, still 
sobbing. " It's for yerself— on your own account I mean 
it God knows, Edie, IVe wished and prayed and striven 
that I might do anything to make it up to ye, if I could — 
and now I'm just to lose my health, and aye be a drag and 
a trouble to ye, and put ye so sore about — and ye be to give 
up a'thing and ruin yer prospec's, for me that's no fit to be 
any kind o' comfort, or use to ye — it would be better an' I 
were dead !" 

" Christina, if ye love me, dinna speak such words !" he 
said, in a voice of anguish. '' As far as ' makin' onything up ' 
goes, it was more than ever I hoped for once to have ye for 
my own at a' — when I've gotten that greatest blessing, other 
things are of little accoont compared And as far's health's 
concerned, whatever's the Lord's Will to send we must 
thole it, whichever of us it be. I know ye're nae so well's 
ye should be, but gin ye were out to the country, and to a 
place that agreed wi' ye, I dinna see what's hinnerin' ye to 
be stoot and well." 

" I dinna know," she said wearily. " But even if I am to 
grow better, ye've to break oflf with your good employment 
here, and tak' up wi' one that maybe ye winna come on so 
well wi', eynow." 

" I dinna think there's much fear o' me," he said with a 
little smile. " I think gin I were started wi' a right farm, I 
wouldna let it go wrong. I've some capital to start with, ony 
wye, and no bad knowledge o' the business, if I've no prac- 
tical experience. I'll have a talk with a'ld Jemmie some o* 
these days. Ye ken he's aye regrettin' I wasna a Dsuiner 
long s)me : and it'll be better late than never to begin 
eynow." 

" I hope it will do. I'll be real sorry to leave this what- 
ever." 

" Ye like the town, I believe. But it doesna like you, ye 
see. Ye wasna town-bred. And I do think ye'U be better 
and have more to interest ye like, once we'd things set 
agoing out there. And we'd dy and make things real home- 
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like — though we shooldna bring back the old days afthe- 
gither, maybe P' 

So, with loving gentle words, he comforted her ; and by 
degrees she became calmer, and able to discuss with some 
d^^ree of interest and pleasure the plan of taking a lease of 
her old home at Inverranna. When once the idea had be- 
come fixed, the arrangements for canying it out were not 
long in following. 

It cost Edmimd a good deal to break np the occupations 
and associations of his life hitherto, his regular businesB 
habits and easy town life : fiur more than it would have done 
had he made die change years ago. And it cost him even 
more, personally, to sever his connection with S. Magnus^, 
and give up the consecration of his cherished taJent to the 
service of the Church. But the thought that he was acting 
for the best, according to his duty, went iss to comfort him; 
and he knew that at Inverranna— though his old fiiend Mr. 
Wood had resigned his incumbency some time back — he 
might still find work to do for the Churdiat the sceneof his 
old labours. 

He found some further consolation in giving up his or- 
ganist's duties, in the fact that his vacant place was the veiy 
opening for Francie Ross. Mr. Farquhar offered him the 
post for a small salary, as a banning, which offer the lad ac- 
cepted gratefully, being anxious for any such employment : 
having procured a situation also in the shop of his old friend 
the music-seller which gave him occupation during the 
week, and enabled him to assist his mother, with whom he 
lived. 

And so, when all preliminaries were settled, and all things 
in readiness, Mr. Edmund Allardyce conveyed his wife to 
their new home. It was a cheerless time of year for re- 
moval, but she bore it well ; though she was naturally enough 
a good deal upset on her first return to the old scenes, whidi 
brought back many painful memories. 

Her native air had a marvellous effect, however ; and the 
very first day she walked, with Edmund's arm, to the end of 
the old garden, further than she had walked for months 
past. 

" The berry-bushes arena away,** he said, as she stood and 
looked round silently upon the old familiar scene. 
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" No— not the berry-bushes," she answered dreamily. 

" We've held a time or now among them, or I'm mistaken," 
he said. " Eh, Teenie, do ye mind who it was aye found 
the Braeheid berries so good for the voice ?" 

But she was in no frame of mind to respond to his inno- 
cent playful reminiscences. " Dinna — dinna speak o't," she 
cried with nervous, impulsive vehemence. " The bushes is 
not away, — ^no, nor the old house, and the bench where we 
used to sit — but they re away, and I'll never see them more !" 
and she burst into a flood of hysterical tears. 

He led her back to the house, trying in vain to soothe her. 
" Ay, I know it wasna right of me to mind ye upon the old 
times so lightly. I well believe ye'll feel it sair, missing the 
old fowks, and a' — but we must just think that they're gone 
to their happy Home — ^where no change or trouble can touch 
them more." 

" I know, I know," she sobbed. " But I grieved them 
and vexed them. It was his disgrace and mine, broke my 
father's heart. It was that brought down their grey hairs 
with sorrow — eh me, eh me, what will I do ? I may try my 
best to mak' it up to you, Edie, but I can never do mair to 
themr 

" Ay. I ken fine what was trouble to you brought trouble 
to them," said Edmund, " but," he added, with the gene- 
rous wish to console her, "ye couldna say ye'd done it 
against them — they didna forbid ye." 

" No. They didna forbid me. Do ye know why ?" she 
said, turning her white haggard face upon him. ** Because 
I told them lies — I deceived them ! Ay, it's truth, and ye'd 
best know it — I ought to ha' told ye sooner, that ye might 
know whatten a woman ye was marryin' — but some way I 
never did. I knew fine they would have kept me back 
firom it had they kent the truth, so I gar'd them believe you 
and me had quarrelled, and that you thocht it was best 
a'thing should be oflf atween us. No, to her dyin' day 
mother never kent how we'd rea/fy stood to other !" 

" I think she had, Teenie. I wrot her — ^just once, after 
she wrot me." 

" Ay, I kent that too. I made her show me the letter, 
but I sa' that — that ye'd been too — too prood, I thocht it 
then, but syne I see it was too good, ye was — to mak' out 
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how ill rd done. More than that, I held to it, and aye made 
her believe that my side o't was the truth. Yes, I know 
now — I aye put the thocht frae me, but the place brings it 
all back. All this last night I felt so eerie like — I seemed to 
be my lone i' the house, and aye to be seeing poor mother's 
face telling me — Edie, I ken I'm just come back here to 
die !" she ended, sinking her voice, and shuddering and 
trembling. 

His heart sank with a terrible fear ; but he tried to put it 
from him, and to calm her fears, for she was utterly upset 
and nervous. 

" Teenie, my darlin*, I believe ye're nae well, and fright- 
ened and nervish about yersel* — but ye be to Uy and calm 
yerseP," he said, gravely and quietly. " Ye must remember 
yeVe more nor yerself to consider, and that it's not right to 
agitate yerself this wye." 

" I'm not fit to help it," she said. " I ken fine my punish- 
ment's o'ertaken me now. I know I'll not live — to bear ye 
a child. But I'm frightened — I'm so fiightened to think o' 
dyin'." 

" Teenie, if that thocht's troublin' ye, it's a right pity ye 
hadna sought to speak to Mr. Farquhar before we left town. 
I'm sure he could have given ye comfort and help : and ye 
winna like maybe to commence wi' a stranger." 

" Eh no — I couldn't — I'd be frightened to speak to a 
clergyman. I dinna think it would do me any good. I 
never felt so bad-like before. But I know, I'm just come 
back here to call my sins to remembrance — I'll die then, 
whatever !" she repeated, sobbing and shivering. 

He sat down beside her, and put his strong arm round 
her, supporting her chilly trembling frame. Gently and 
quietly, in his own simple earnest way, he endeavoured to 
allay the nervous terror ; and to lead her to think of the for- 
giving mercy of God, Who had not only so wonderfully 
brought them back to each other after their long separation, 
but had also given them the promise of parental joy. She 
did grow calm at last : the violence of her hysterical agita- 
tion spent itself, and she recovered by degrees something of 
her usual spirits. Indeed her spirits were as easily raised 
as depressed, and it was only too likely that she would 
forget the past scene before he did ; for calm and equable 
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of spirit and naturally hopeful as he was, the words she 
had spoken in her excited, alarmed penitence sank deeply 
into his mind, and remained there, a source of constant 
fear. 

It was a trial of his faith and his patience to which all 
that had gone before seemed as nothing. He was not by 
nature inclined to be moody or desponding, or to look at 
the dark side of things ; but it filled him with sorrowful 
foreboding to find that his wife cherished the notion that 
she had only come back to her old home to die : that the 
promise on which he had looked as the beginning of a new 
era of life, and hope, and joy, was regarded by her as the 
very sentence of death. 

He strove to combat the thought by prayerful faith and 
trust in the love and mercy of God ; but he could not alto- 
gether shake it off; although she did not refer to it again at 
present, and both in health and spirits she certainly im- 
proved in the main. She was able, by degrees, to give 
some practical supervision to her own domain, and even to 
show some slight interest therein. They found that their 
neighbours on the whole received them cordially. Christina 
had at first been disposed to shrink from encountering those 
who remembered her story; but there had been many 
changes in the village since she had left it ; and of those 
remaining who recollected Dr. Milne's short and discredit- 
able career, few were inclined to think the worse of his 
widow now that she was married to a man of such irreproach- 
able character as Edmund Allardyce* Edmund too found 
ample occupation and constant interest in his farm. His 
neighbours and friends had joined with right good-will, 
soon after his entry, in giving him a " love darg :" that is to 
say, they held a ploughing-match upon his ground, thus 
helping him forward greatly ; and his concerns promised to 
go on prosperously. He found some Church work also still 
for S. Adamnan's. The surpliced choir — poor unmusical 
Mr. Wood's darling hobby — was still kept up ; and the pre- 
sent incumbent was thankful for the assistance of the strong 
voice that had once led it so long, and found Mr. Allardyce 
no less valuable a fellow-labourer than his predecessor had 
done. Yet with all his public usefulness and home happi- 
ness, there remained always the one lurking fear, haunting 
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him like a spectre, thougfa he never spoke of it or showed 
it — ^the fear that once awakened would not be stilled: the 
fear that, when the beny-bushes were laden and the com 
was ripe, he might stand there once more a lonely man. 

Thus the weeks and months went on : so slowly to his 
impatience ; so cruelly, fearfully fiist to his apprehension and 
drouL 



CHAPTER X. 

lOL WOOD ARRIVSS OPPORTUNELY. 

" ILT ALLO, Allardyce, my dear fellow ! how are you, how 

-n. areyou?^ 

It was a genuine English voice that greeted ''young 
Braehead" as he went to his house-door to meet the ''gen- 
tleman speering for him," on that sunny June afternoon. 

" Mr. Wood, sir ! How do you do ? I am so happy to 
see you/' he responded heartily, grasping his visitor's hand 
cordially. " When did you come ?" 

" Ten minutes ago. I heard all about you at the station, 
so I just walked up to inquire and look you up." 

" Thank you, sir. I hope Mrs. Wood is welL Is she 
here ?" 

" No, it's too long a journey for her and the small chil- 
dren. But she's much stronger than she used to be. I'm 
just come down for a few weeks' holiday — ^to see my old 
friends at Inverranna." 

" Come in, sir, please," said Allardyce, leading the way 
into the pretty sunny parlour. " I'm sorry my wife's not 
down to receive you — in fact, she's just newly confined." 

" Ah, they were telling me. You've had rather an im- 
portant addition, I understand." 

" I have indeed, sir. A son and daughter both — ^bom 
this morning." 

" I must congratulate you. All going on well, I hope ?" 

" Thank you, sir," said Edmund, gravely. " My wife has 
been extremely ill : this time yesterday" — he drew a long 
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breath — " I scarcely thought she*d see morning ; but now 
that the danger is by, I hope we may look to see her 
mend." 

" I trust so indeed," said the clergyman. " And how are 
you ? Grown into a farmer all over, eh ?" 

" I suppose I am," he answered, with a little smile. " It 
was my wish years ago to go into the farming line, but I 
never thocht to change so late in life. However, the town 
didn't suit my wife's health, and when I saw this in the 
paper, I thought I might do worse than try back to the old 
place once more." 

" Yes ; it was your wife's father's, was it not ?" 

"Yes, sir. It's been in several other hands since yon 
time." 

" Well, I hope you will all go on prosperously now. I 
will not detain you. I shall come and see you when you 
have more time to spare, and shall hope to renew my 
acquaintance with your wife." 

" Thank you, sir. I'm sure she'll be most happy. It 
seems like old times to see you here." 

" I very often think of those old times, I assure you. 
You haven't quite given up this, I see," Mr. Wood added, 
touching the harmonium as he passed out. 

" Eh no. I don't find very much time to practise. But 
I've found another use for it. On Sunday evenings when 
we come home from evening service, we often have some 
hymns — we did, that is to say, as long's my wife was pretty 
well — ^and I ask the sairvants, if they're for a psalm, to come 
in and join. I play some of the old tunes, ye know, sir, 
such as they're acquent wi' — and we sing, perhaps, some of 
the paraphrases — and I find it's very popular. Whiles I 
think it keeps them out of mischief — any wye it's better 
than just loafing about, as they do, of Sabbath nights." 

" I should think it a capital plan," said Mr. Wood : and 
then he took a kind leave of his old friend, and walked 
away. And Edmund went back, from the bright broad 
sunshine at the door, to the cool, hushed, shaded room, 
where a few minutes before he had been watching by his 
wife's bedside as she slept. 

Christina woke from a tranquil refreshing slumber to see 
her husband's face bending over her ; the kind eyes which 
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had watched her so tenderly, and prayerfully, and patiently, 
for, it seemed, such a long weary time. She had brought 
him her two-fold gift amid more than the ordinary fear and 
peril ; but if not altogether out of danger, she was sufficiently 
so for the intense anxiety of the last few days to give place 
to thankful hope. 

"YeVe had a fine sleep, my darlin*ie," he said as he 
bent down and kissed her. " How do ye feel yerself ?" 

"Nicely," she whispered, smiUng; "I'll grow better 
now." 

" Of course. I aye tellt ye that." 

"My babies," she said presently, "are they well— 
thrivin' r 

"Eh, yes. They're real fine creaturies, Mary says. 
Would ye like to see them? I'll make her fetch them 
ben." 

" Mary," of course, was Mary Allardyce. Her reigning 
" little ene" having reached the advanced age of two years, 
she had "made out" to leave the entire flock under the 
care of Femies and a sister of her own, and to accede to 
the urgent entreaty of Edmund to come and stay with his 
wife during the eventful time. He felt that her presence 
and experience would be invaluable ; and, as things turned 
out, they did not know now how they would have got on 
without her help in addition to that of the professional 
nurse : though in all her experience Mary had never had, 
as she graphically expressed it, " twunnies to fecht wi'." 

She came in now with her stately noiseless step, canying 
a baby on either arm : little bundles, at which Edmund 
gazed curiously, somewhat as once at Francie Ross's kittens. 

" Which is the laddie ?" said Christina. 

Mary placed the right-hand bundle on a level with her 
face. " That's him. But ye winna have any trouble to ken 
atween yer babies, for there's a right odds on their little 
facies a'ready." 

" Is he fair or dark ?" asked the mother anxiously. " I'm 
for him to have dark hair." 

" He's nae just terrible dark," said Mary, herself the 
mother of a dark-haired race. 

" What like are his eyes — like his father's?" asked Christina 

" Ye'd hardly know. The most of babies has that dark 
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blue eenies," said Mary, "but they change whiles. I think 
he's real like Edmund, whatever." 

" I would like him aside me," said Christina. 

" Ye'U get leave to have the twa o' them once ye're some 
more rested," Mary answered, " but ye'd need to lie quiet 
a whilie yet." And she stole out again with her charge, 
•leaving the husband and wife for a short while alone to- 
gether. Christina spoke first. 

"Are ye prood, Edie?" 

" I'm thankful, Teenie— that's what I am." 

" Not any prood ?" 

" O well — ^it's not well to be too prood, I doubt. Once 
I sa' ye right strong again, I'se warran' Td he's prood's a 
peacock." 

" I'd like ye to be some prood o* yer son,** 

" Must see what my son's to turn out before I can be 
prood of him," responded Edmund, in a matter-of-fact tone. 
" Are ye nae too much fatiguet, speakin' ?" 

" Eh no. I winna be fatiguet now. I'm just as well's 
ever I was." 

" Nae just that a'thegither, I doubt. But it's just a won- 
derful mercy to see ye the wye that ye are, and I couldn't 
say so thankful as I feel to the Lord for His great mercy," 
Edmund ended earnestly. 

"I well believe ye've been anxious," she said, looking 
lovingly up into his mild serious face. " Ye'd have been 
some lost wantin* me, I doubt, Edikie."^ 

He could only answer that by a little squeeze of her 
hand. " But now, ye winna need to hold yerself speaking," 
he said presently. 

He was afraid to let her talk more then, or to tell her of 
the newly-arrived visitor — so dangerous was even plea- 
surable excitement. Only he sat watching her; watching 
and waiting on her every look and movement : gazing as u 
he could never gaze his fill of thankfulness at the pale but 
peaceful little face, the deep-fringed eyes with their look of 
restful languor. 

For two or three days he watched her with intense anxiety, 
dreading a " back turn." But none came. She continued 
to mend steadily and surely, surprising both her husband 
^ *' Kie," an additional diminutive of endearment. 
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and her sister-in-law by the rallying power and vigour of 
constitution which she dispbyedi now that the greater diead 
was over. 

So through those bright calm sunnj June days, Christina 
lay and nursed her babies, in trancjuil restful contentment; 
and gentle Mary AUardyce sat beside her, and helped her, 
and waited upon her like a true sister. And Edmund 
went about, among his fields and byres, his horses and his 
calves, with a peaceful glad serenity on his broad genial 
face, very unlike the haggard anxious look which it had 
worn of late : coming in often to look at his treasure of 
treasures indoors, to sit ^^whilies" beside her, to fondle die 
<< wee bundjies" by turns, now and then, in his strong safe 
arms, to the amusement and gratification of the women : 
sometimes, as Christina grew stronger, to sit down for a few 
minutes to the old harmonium, and play a fi:agment, on the 
softest stop, of '^ Gounod," or ^* The Living Stream,'' or 
some old favourite. And Christina discovered, for the fiist 
time in her life, that she liked those fragments of harmony 
stealing in to her, especially when accompanied by the strong 
s)rmpathetic notes of the player's voice. 

I think poor Edmund was never prouder in his life than 
one evening when she asked him — ^yes, actually asked him — 
to " go ben and play her a tune, and sing to it" 

It was just a fortnight after the birth of the twins that he 
was sitting beside her one evening. She had been up, but 
was gone to rest early, and was now in bed, the " laddie" 
on her arm, the other little one sound asleep bejrond it : 
and she and her husband had been having a private con- 
sultation about names and sponsors. Edmund would have 
called the boy either after his own father or hers, in pre- 
ference to his own name ; but Christina was so strongly for 
the latter that she finally carried the day. 

"Ye might let the second one be either Alexander or 
James — whichever ye liket," she suggested. 

" No," he replied. " I winna put my father's name second 
to any — and what I wouldna do by his I winna do by your 
father's. No, if he's to have a second name at all — just to 
distinguish him from mysel' — ^John's as good as ony other 
— ^when Johnnie Adam's the second godfather." 

Christina's face flushed deeply, then turned as pale. " Eh, 
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I am SO glad — I mean, I would have liket it so much — but 
I wasn't t' ask." 

" And why not ?" 

" I thought maybe ye*d not be pleased." 

" What way?" he said, puzzled. 

" It was his name — ^ye ken." 

" Eh ay. I'd no mind." 

"Ye winna like it s)me, now," said Christina in some 
agitation. " But we never called him John, ye ken — 'twas 
Douglas he alwa)rs got — sic a pretty name," she added 
softly. " I couldn't ask for that, though. But I would have 
liket John, whatever." 

"I dinna see anything against it. There's been saints 
and sinners both borne the name — onywye there's not a 
more honest man livin' than Johnnie Adam." 

" Ye're not displeased, Edmundie?" she whispered. 

"'Deed no, what would displease me? And now that 
we've settled him, perhaps yell bestow a thocht upon yer 
daughter — or is she worth namin' at all, do ye think ?" he 
asked jestingly : for Christina's absolute preference for the 
" laddie" was too evident. 

' " Ye can choose for her," she answered- coolly, " so's ye 
dinna call her after me." 

" Teenie, now — that's too hard." 

" Can't help. I'm no for her to be called after me. I 
dinna care so much for my name, or myself either. Call 
her by mother's name, I'll like that best." 

" Well, if ye like. Annie — Annie Cameron." 

" Yes. That will be pretty." 

" I've just one fancy," said Edmund. "Sin' ye've chosen 
so much, I may just as well say, I'd make Isobel part o' the 
name." 

It was the one allusion that the jealous little wife could 
not yet bear : absurd as her objection seemed. She grew 
so pale and agitated that Edmund was sorry he had spoken 
the words. 

" Ye may ca' her it, if ye like. Ye know I canna hinner 
ye. But /'// never gi'e her the name, 's long 's I live !" 

" Dinna anger yersel', for any sake, Teenie. Never mind. 
It was but a thocht, and it's by. Anne Cameron — that's 
her name." 

D D 
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And he took out a pocket4>ook used for miscellaneous 
memoranda^ and proceeded to wiite down as follows : 

'' Edmund John. 
" Sponsors. James Allardyce, Maiy ADaidyoe, Jdm 
Adam. 
*' Anne Cameron. 
"Sponsors. William Allardyce, Janet Matbieson, 
The Modier Superior of S. Magnus'.** 

"There, I think thafll do very well,'' he said, after read- 
ing out what he had written aloud. " Hie only pity is that 
neither Willie nor Janet can be here, but well easy get 
proxies. Johnnie's idfe will stand for her. The Mother^ 
aye very land to me^ been — I think if we asked her she^d 
maJc' out maybe to come for the day. We could put her 
up, I think, as well 's J^nmie and Mary." 

Mr. Wood was veiy much pleased at being asked to bap- 
tize the children of his old friend. The arrangements made 
were as follows. On S. Peter's Day, whi<^ fell on a Satur- 
day, Christina was to be churched and receive the Holy 
Communion — there being always celebration on Saints' days 
at S. Adamnan's : and, on the Sunday following, the chris- 
tening was to take place at the afternoon service. 

It was with sincere thankfulness and the resolution to lay 
aside her past follies and weaknesses, that Christina Allardyce 
went to die holy Altar after her thanksgiving. For many 
years she had neglected the holy ordinance, after her first 
unhappy marriage : it was only under the example and in- 
fluence of her good mistress in Australia, that she had come 
back to the habit of availing herself of such opportunities as 
she had. Since her marriage with Edmund she had, when 
her health permitted, gone with him; but never perhaps 
with such hearty repentance for the past, as now — such fer- 
vent resolution for the future. 

It was in the evening of that glad S. Peter's Day, that 
being alone with him, she suddenly said, quietly : 

"Ye can call the lassockie Isobel an ye like, Edie." 

" Eh ? not if it's nae pleasin' to you," he answered, sur- 
prised. 

" It winna displease me now, since you like it — 111 like it 
too. rU like anytiain% \5aa52\5L ^Vsasvoa '^^^ Edmundie." 
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" Well, well. I'd thought of it just in this wye. She was 
such a good creature — ^just the picture of what a Sister o' 
Maircy should be, and I'd aye a great respec' for that Sisters. 
And syne, though she'd long been to have given over lovin' 
me" (how little he knew, after all I) '* she was aye so kind and 
mindful — and what I owe her, in yon sickness that I took, 
can never be rightly said ! So just what I meant by it was 
to pay her that kin' o' respect — and the little ene 11 be none 
worse o' cop)dn' her in a few things. But syne, when ye 
werena for't, I'd thocht no more about it, ye ken." 

" But I am for it now. I ken I've had many bad thochts 
about poor Isie. I was just once that I couldn't bear the 
sight o' her or the sound o' her name. I used to think 
whiles I could have done anything to her, for that she'd 
been the cause and beginning of all my trouble, the wye 
she'd come atween me and you. But I know I've been 
wrong. I know fine she liket ye ower well, but when ye've 
nae cared for her it disna matter. Ye've never thocht of 
any but me, have ye?" 

" I never loved any but you, Teenie. There was just one 
time — twa' three months o' a kind of delusion I had once — 
for one 'at had a sort o' a look o' yersel'." 

"Eh, ye did! Who was it?" 

" The parson's sister — out at Auchmillar. She's married 
now." 

" That muckle dark-eyed creature like me f* cried Chris- 
tina in astonishment. " I know her. She's Mrs. — what is it 
again ? Wilson — Wilson of Tillyfaa. Ye canna have thocht 
her like me, surely I When was it ?" 

But there was more amusement than jealousy in the eager 
tone. 

** It was just after I grew better after yon fever. I was 
out at Femytofts and not very strong : and Jemmie and 
they all was terribly anxious to get me married. The girl 
was new come home to keep her brother's house. She was 
a gey hand at the music ; playin' i' the church and what 
not ; and they were aye bringing us thegither upon some 
pretence or other. I was not well, and whiles terrible low- 
speerited, ye understand, about some other body — that I 
didna rightly know, was she livin' or no," he ended apolo- 
getically and deprecatingly. 
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"Well?" said Christina, rather mischievously, "and how 
far did it go? Ye may as well make a clean breast, while 
ye're aboot it" 

" Well, Teenie, it just came to this, then — I acted so 
wrongly as to make her an offer of marriage. I say it was 
so wrong, because a' the time I just kent at the bottom o' 
my heart that I wasna fit to give her a right love. I winna 
say but she'd given me a good deal o' encouragement, one 
way or another — ^but she meant it She was a real honest 

girl." 

" Well ?" said Christina, as he paused. She was listening 
with eager attention, but with none of the tremulous excite- 
ment that the bare mention of poor Isie Donald had usually 
aroused. 

" Well, I went home — ^back to the town, that is — ^and we 
were engaged. And I was just in meesery, Teenie. I kent 
immediately I'd spoken till her, almost, that Td done all 
wrong ; but Jemmie was aye so positive, that I was bound 
in honour to go through wi't, and so mad at the idea of me 
dra'ing back, that I just be't to let it alone for the time. 
But I dinna like to speak to ye very much about yon time 
— it was the worst of all my life to me ; and I never felt so 
utterly wretched — unless mith be yon other time — when I 
lost yersery 

He stopped for a few moments, as if almost overcome by 
his recollections ; and it was in a quieter more subdued tone 
that she said : " Go on, Edie. What way did ye get out 
of it ?" 

" We got it broken of! — ^by mutual consent. I'd latten 
her see— -disna matter eynow, Teenie, what wye 'twas — that 
I was not worthy o' her, i' the mean time : but she was 
terribly set on it, and I was forced to write her at last and 
beg her to set me free. She did so — wrot me a most kind 
sensible letter — no woman that ever was could have acted 
more generously than she did by me. And a right release 
it was to me, Teenie ! Eh, what maircy ! Whiles, when I 
think of my escape, and of what might have been, my 
darlin'ie, I just shudder ! I canna thank the Lord of 
all things sufficiently, for His great undesairved maircy 
to me !" 

There were teats m\v\s e^e's^ ^ W ^^M-sed, and Christina 
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was silent also for a few minutes : at length she said, " And 
did ye always think about me so much then ?" 

" Think about ye ! Teenie, I dinna believe there was an 
hour, scarcely, that ye werena in my mind. Somethin' here,*' 
he put his hand to his heart, " aye tellt me ye was always 
livin* — at the same time the doubtin', the weary unsairtainty, 
if ever we would meet again, was fit to wear me out a'the- 
gither whiles. Ye winna wonder that I was near mad with 
it, at a time — ^and my friends aye pleadin' wi' me, to get a 
wife to myser, and settle, it was just distractin'." 

Christina's pretty eyes were full of tears now, as she looked 
up to the calm placid face which bore so little trace of past 
trials. " Poor fella !" she said, " to think ye should have 
gone through so much for me, and I should have given ye 
such a sore heart, and knew nothing about it myself ! What 
way ever would I mak' it up to ye?" 

" Awat ye canna say ye havena tholed something for me," 
he said, kissing her fondly. " But for the matter o' that, 
a'thing was made up to nu lang syne. And for poor Maggie 
Maitland — well — I was real thankful she behaved so nobly 
by me, and still more when I heard she was right well mar- 
ried, as she is." 

" What, ye'd half broken her heart, had ye, ye cruel ?" 
said his wife, with a touch of malice. " I well believe ye 
had." 

" Nae just that. But Fm no for jestin* about breaking 
hearts. There's ower much o' that in real life, awat, that one 
should mak* fun o't. I winna say but we'd been gettin' on 
better nor we should. I blame the music for it, most 
part." 

"I just^flr/^ that music," said Christina, with something of 
her old spitefulness. " It was aye the music, wi' you and 
Isie Donald !" 

" No, I wouldna say that But what I mean is, when 
folks are thrown together, it gives them a sort o' a something 
in common — just a kind o' common ground, like, to meet on, 
and makes them, maybe, more o' friends than they would be, 
else. But when a body really loves another, awat they've no 
need of music or anything o* the kind, to help them on." 

" Thaf s not badly put, I must say," she replied, laughing. 
" But ye was always a smooth-tonga^A id\aJ^ 

D D 2 
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" £h me ! I thocht I was the very revairse." 

" It's very strange, certainly, ye should have thought her 
like mtj^ said Clmstina, who seemed most taken up with 
that part of the affair. " Ye canna say Isie was like me, 
whatever P' 

" No, I never thought that, sairtainly.'* 

" She wasna bonnie, I wot, Isie." 

" I'm sm-e I don't know thiat I ever gied it a thought, was 
she bonnie or no. But she'd a real soft, quiet, religious kind 
of a look — especially after she became a Sister. Awat she 
was something mair than bonnie, the last time I saw her." 

"When was that?" 

" It was after she was into her coffin, Teenie. They left 
her in the chapel, for any to go and see — ^the poor folks was 
right ill aboot seein' her. She was just like an angel carved 
out of marble — ^and so peaceful and happy-like, after a* 'at 
she'd come through, poor thing. Any one would have been 
thankftd to see her at rest, for she'd had a sair time of pain 
and helplessness, for long afore." 

" Poor thing !" said Christina, a good deal softened. 
"Ay, I ken I've been very wrong to feel as I did about her. 
I felt that at first when ye told me she was dead : though I 
did not like, some wye, to think of her having nursed ye, and 
all that And do ye know when ye said yon, first, about the 
name, I felt just so mad wi' ye, I was just shakin' — I felt as 
if it would have put me against my own child, that she 
should bear it," she said, and paused for a few moments. 

" Ay, I saw ye didna like it — and I was sorry I'd said it." 

" But I was sorry after, syne, Edie. I grew shocked at 
mysel' and thocht how dreadful it was to me, to be a mother 
and keep such hard jealous wicked thochts. I grew fiight- 
ened for my children that they be to be like me. Ye ken 
I've heard children '11 take bad tempers and the like o' that 
fra' them that nurses them. And Mary says one would need 
to be terrible careful to keep aye quiet and easy-minded, for 
fear of hurtin' them, different ways." 

" What, Mary's been readin* ye a lecture some time, has 
she?" 

" Not just that — ^but she's tellt me a heap o' things. It 
made me think how awful it would be if one's bad thochts 
did any ill to X\ve ^oox\vo(\fc\i€fi^^^^ ^^aXNix^'s.^vDLbQdY or 
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soul. I tellt her I knew now what way it was that all her 
children was so easy and good-tempered : though she said it 
wasna all her doing, for that the AUardyces — no, I mean the 
FemieSj* she corrected herself laughing, " was all easy-tem- 
pered. And she says she thinks our babies are to be the 
same." 

'' She'd given ye a ca'tion nae to spoil the Femies tem- 
per, eh?" 

" I've taken it so, whatever," she replied. " And when I 
went with ye to the Altar this morning, Edie, I just resolved 
with myself that I would put away all that bad thoughts and 
feelings. I'm aware I dinna desairve one half of the mercy 
that's been shown me. I well believe it's just for your sake, 
Edie, and for your prayers, that I'm spared this time. And 
I hope it's to live better, and be mair comfort to ye, than 
I've been this long time." 

" Ye're aye a comfort to me, Teenie, so's ye're aside me; and 
I canna be sufficiently thankful on my! part for the maircy that's 
spared ye to me, through so very much* But now, as to the 
wee wifie's name, ye ken, I'm nae for it ava', gin it's any dis- 
pleasin' to you : more than that, I never meant she should 
be called by it — but just Annie after your own mother. How 
soond's she sleeps," he ended, bending over the bed where 
the two little ones were lying side by side. " I wouldna say 
but she's got a little of the Femies in her, for one never hears 
the sound o' her voice, so easy's she is — but for that little 
greedy skirlin'^ rascal, I sanna say ! That's him wakened 
now, I do believe !" 

" The lassie's your favourite any wye," said Christina, as 
she took up her little son and hushed him to her breast, '' so 
ye've a right to the namin' o' her I But I should just like 
her to have the name for two reasons, Edikie — first because 
you wish it your own self; and secondly as a token that I'm to 
put away all the like of that bad jealous thoughts I've kept 
too long as it is." 

So Edmund took out his memorandum-book again, and 
wrote in " Isobel " before the " Anne Cameron " — as the two 
latter names could not well be parted. 

" Thank you, Teenie," he said, kissing her, as he showed 
her the interpolation. '' I fed almost as if I owed it till her ! 

^ Skirlin',BiBScreaming, «v\i8i\!L\i^. 
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though as fiEur's my having loved her goes, ye might as well 
been jealous of Mrs. Ross — ^but gin I'd loved her ever so 
well, I dinna think ye'd need to be jealous any longer of one 
thaf s a saint in Paradise i" 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DOUBLE CHRISTENING. 

FIVE o'clock in the afternoon of one of the brightest of 
midsummer days : the broad rays of the slowly declin- 
ing sun flooding in through the western w^dow of S. Adam- 
nan's, making the humble little chancel glorious, though no 
borrowed hues tint their glory. That Sunday afternoon finds 
most of the principal actors in our story gathered in the little 
chapel, where we are to take our farewell look at them. 

Mr. Wood's familiar face and figure — once so familiar 
that it seemed a very part of the church where he ministered 
so faithfully — occupy the old place in the stall. A little 
aged, perhaps, and altered, since he first held the incum- 
bency : a little less cynical also, in some respects a wiser 
man. There is not one among his whole flock who, in 
spite of past slight differences and animosities, is not glad 
to see him amongst them once more, by the side of their 
present incumbent, who is not behind him in faithfulness 
and energy. 

Mr. Edmund Allardyce — the precentor, as the village 
folk still call him, more in a Presbyterian than an Anglican 
sense — is in his old place too : there is no reason why he 
should not occupy it to-day, though he is one of those 
chiefly interested in the forthcoming ceremony ; and from 
his vantage comer he gives several anxious glances down 
the church, as the eventful moment of the service draws 
near. No need to describe him again, the calm open 
handsome face, always looking its best above the white 
folds of the surplice which " sets" him as well now, in the 
prime of his ripe full manhood, as in the days when Francie 
used to call him the " herald angel." Nay, perhaps, the ad- 
ditional bieadl\v aTidm2&^\Net^^'3» c^^ iKe. features, the maturer 
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gravity of the devout expression, are even more suggestive 
of some large, broadly-carved angel head, such as one may 
see at the spring of a vast cathedral arch. Close beside 
him sits his old friend John Adam, his sallow but rather 
intellectual face pale as ever, his dark hair and beard 
sprinkled with a few grey hairs. He and his wife are spend- 
ing a summer holiday in Inverranna ; and during the time 
Mr. Adam, always zealous in good works, lends his volu- 
minous bass, as of yore, to S. Adamnan's choir. Its other 
members are strangers to us, so from the choir we turn to 
the congregation. It is large, Uuger than usual ; for besides 
the facts that Mr. Wood is going to preach, and that the 
evensong is always attractive, the knowledge that " Brae- 
heid's twuns" are to be baptized, has brought not a few out- 
siders as interested spectators of the double christening. 
Foremost amongst these is our old friend Mrs. Ross, whose 
interest in her old lodger never fails, and who has come out 
from Saturday to Monday in order to be present Mrs. 
Ross has become more familiar with the Episcopalian ser- 
vice than she was, within the last half-year. It is pleasanter 
to have Francie's arm to lean on as she goes to church, 
than to want it; and she not unfrequently accompanies 
him to S. Magnus' once a day. Francie, who since his ap- 
pointment to the post of organist there has been confirmed, 
and is becoming quite a model little Churchman, is very 
anxious that his mother should ''join" altogether; but he 
knows that it will not do to press her, so he lets her follow 
her own inclinations unopposed, trusting that in time she 
will make up her mind to choose the Church and keep to it. 
Glancing further down the nave, we will take a survey of 
the group that gather near the font as the second lesson is 
conduding. Foremost of these is the sponsor in chief: 
always a noticeable figure, in his solid sober dignity. Ferny- 
tofts perhaps looks his best on a Sunday in church. A 
genuine specimen of the highest type of a northern farmer 
proper: better still, of a northern Churchman, the leal- 
hearted son of a glorious and venerable Mother. His 
£ace wears the peaceful expression of the possessor of a 
good conscience and an easy temper, of one who strives to 
his utmost to do his highest duties conscientiously, as he 
"does by the lond," in the truest sense. Hia\siQ!a.i^\s5c^ 
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oyimtenaiice^ with its Simday look of devcmt gnyitf y is 1^ 
with calm satisfiMtion, as with his laige-type Fiayer Book 
open in his hand, he moves up to his place :'for besides his 
honour and gnttification in his important part of the event 
of the dajTy he is witnessing the consummation of his most 
earnest widies for his cherished youngest brother; the be- 
ginning of his life as a happy, hopefiil fiither of a fiuoaily. 
Close beside Fe my tofts stands his handsome stately wife, to 
whom is entrusted the proud office of holding her godson 
to be» fixmi bqpoming to end of the service. The Mother 
Superior of S. IjCagnus* — a gentle, saintly-looking person, 
still young, with me soul of a Christian heroine in die 
body of a quiet, ddioOe, dig^t En^ishwoman — stands neit 
in oraer, holding the twin fpA. Then comes J(dm Adam'k 
pleasant-looking ]ady4ike wife, who is to act for the absent 
aunt and sponsor : and last, on the outside of her semi^ 
drde^ the little mother of the twins. ^Not one gram 
altered,** is the verdict cf those who remember Teenie 
Cameron in the days of her fine airs and " braw" dothe& 
Perhaps the love for ^'braw" dothes is not subdued yet, 
though as she dresses now to please her husband, the style is 
more within the bounds of good taste than formerly. And 
there is nothing to object to in the fawn-coloured salk dress 
and soft white shawl — ^the latter a recent present from Ed- 
mund — and the little blue and white bonnet, the shade of 
light blue most becoming to her £ur curls and blonde 
complexion. 

And now the two priests and the two lay clerks move 
down the nave and take their places also at the font Ed- 
mund, who is to stand proxy for his brother William who 
cannot be present, is also on the outside of his half of the 
circle, so tlie husband and wife are side by side now. 
Christina feels thankful for the sheltering presence, the white 
wings of her angel : thankful that she has his arm to catch 
hold of in case of feeling weak or nervous. 

'^ A right pretty mon, for as muckle's he is," says Mrs. 
Ross to herself, as her eyes follow the broad figure, made 
broader b^ the white folds of the ample surplice, like some 
calm hill m its robe of snow. 

Christina looks anxiously from one to another of her 
babies as the semc^ b&^^*« Cot "the laddie" is mudi 
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given to asserting himself on all occasions, though she has 
unbounded faith in the long-tried soothing powers of his 
aunt. Happily both infants are tranquil at first, and as the 
service proceeds towards the anxious moment of all. 

" Name this child." Edmund John responds lustily to 
his name — in fact " skirls" from the moment the priest takes 
him till he is restored to the " couthie" arms of his god- 
mother ; but Isobel Anne Cameron is in a peacefiil slumber, 
from which even the Threefold ablution scarcely rouses her. 

Deep and rich and full, ring out the choral " Amens" in 
the strong men's voices, Christina's heart thrilling as it never 
thrilled to music before, as she hears the powerful baritone 
beside her. He gives her his hand at the last to help her 
to rise from her knees : for one moment their eyes meet 
And if ever a mutual look expressed imion of heart and 
hope and purpose, the look exchanged between those two 
parents did so then. 

And where better can we take leave of them — ^the hus- 
band and wife, whose fortunes we have followed thus far — 
where better than in the shadow of the holy house, in the 
enjoyment of their new-found happiness ? It is not difficult 
to foresee how the course of our hero's life will flow smoothly 
and calmly on, in the conscientious performance of his 
duties as a Churchman, and the scarcely less congenial ones 
of his worldly calling : how, with a deep sense of his parental 
responsibility, he wiU watch over his children, in body and 
sold ; how he will love and cherish and uphold the wife of 
his early choice, the one woman from whom, through years 
of disappointment, anxiety and uncertainty, his heart had 
never swerved. Ajid she ? her character will never attain 
to the depth and solidity of her husband's; but motherhood 
has wonderfiilly raised and strengthened it, and awakened 
her also to a true consciousness of her manifold responsi- 
bilities and a sincere desire to act up to them. A little 
superficial, impulsive and thoughtless, she may always be ; 
but truly loving, truly desirous to amend, to conquer her 
faults, to please her husband in all things. And her husband 
is very patient with her. 
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HEROES OF THE GROSS. A Series of Biographical Studies of 

Saints, Martyrs, and Christian Pioneers. By W. H. Davinpobt Adams. Crown 
8vo., 488 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 



" This is a handsome volume containing 
biographical sketches of men and women 
notiible for their heroic conduct in the strug- 
gle to uphold the standard of the religion of 
QpaiST. Mr. Adams presents a fair and im- 
partial picture of the heroes selected for 
delhieatioii. A catholic tone pervades the 
whole boolc, and Mr. Adams has provided 
his readers with a valuable and worthy 
series of studies from the lives of great men 
and women." — Church Times. 

** A most interesting series of biographi- 
cal sketches. While presenting in a com- 
pact form much information not readily 
accessible to the general reader, Mr. Adams 
has thrown a life and spirit into his narra- 



tive which render it not only Instmctive 
but attractive.**— JoAfi Bull. 

" Written in a generous and candid spirit. 
Mr. Davenport Adams's book ought to find 
readers ; and if it do, we doubt not that it 
will aid in building up a holy, true, self- 
sacrificing— in a word a CnaisT-like life.** 
— Leeds Mercury. 

** The lives here commemorated and pre- 
sented for our imitation are written in an 
interesting style, and have been compiled 
firom sources, some of which are not easily 
accessible} and the book, from its tho- 
roughly sympathetic and uncontroversial 
tone, is well adapted for general reading.*' 
—EccletioMtical Oaxette, 



OOLD DUST : a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sanctifi- 

catton of Daily Life. Translated from the French. With Preface by Charlottb M. 
YoNOB. Cloth gilt, 18. ; wrapper, Od. 

readers— perhaps to carry on the analogy, 
making a firesh sifting, so as to retain only 
the truly pure gold.**— TAe Guardian, 



** Gold Dust is a dainty little book both 
without and within. It is translated and 
abridged with great Judgment, omitting 
aU that would be unedif^g to Anglican 



For thb Usb ov Tbachbrs in Church Schools. 

LESSONS ON THE CHURCHYARD AND THE FABRIC OF 

THE CHURCH. By E. E. Jarrbtt. With five large sheets of illustrations on 
Imperial Paper by the Rev. W. Morrison, Vicar of Midsomer Norton, Bath. Price 
6s. 



" Full of excellent spiritual teaching de- 
rived firom the ideas suggested by the archi- 
tectural features and arrangements of a 
Church. They are excellently calculated 



to interest the senior class of a Sunday or 
Day School in their Parish Church, in ways 
quite new to them.**— 5cAoo/ Guardian, 



AN ACT OF SPIRITUAL COMMUNION. By the Rev. James 

Skinnbr, M.A. With Notice by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr, M.A., Superior General of 
the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. Royal 32mo., cloth, 0d. 

SUNDAY SNOWDROPS. Lay Sermons, more especially for the 

Use of Young Boys. By Waltbr L. Bicknbll. ¥c«|^ . %^o.t ^<c>\2si> ^^ %^<^e»^<^%«^)^« 



Published by J, Meuters and Co,, 



HTMKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By Mrs. G. F. Alexander. 

Fifty-sixth Edition, handsomely printed on thick toned paper, with red border lines, 
iCmo., cloth. 28. 6d. 

With Twelve Photographs, extra cloth, gilt edges, 5b. ; morocco, lOs. 



"This well known collection has cer- 
tainly never before appeared in so attrac- 
tive a form as in the beautiful little book 
before us. The poems need no words at 
this day to enhance the value they have so 
long: possessed, but the volume in which 



they are now embodied is really a work of 
art from the exquisite photographs with 
which it is adorned, and the perfect taste 
with which the whole is arranged.**— 
Churchman*$ Companion, 



Chbapbr Rb-issub, small 4to., doth, 6s^ 

MORAL SONGS. By Mrs. G. F. Alexander. A New Illastrated 

Edition, with eighty-five engravings on wood from original drawings by E. M. Wim- 
peris, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, P. Skelton, W. Rainey, and other Artists. Hie 
illustrations have been arranged and engraved by James D. Cooper. 

THEODORA PHRANZA ; or, the Fall of Gonstantinople. By 

the Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D., late Warden of Sackville College. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

PEARLS RE-STRUNG : Stories from the Apocrypha. By Mrs. 

Mackarnbss, author of ** A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," &c. lOmo., cloth, Ss. 6d., 
Illustrated. 

**An eleg^ant and successful treatment 
of some of the more marked narratives of 
the Apocryphal writings. Nothing could 
be more attractive and winning than the 
way in which these stories are presented 



here, and children will be sore to appre- 
ciate them in the new garb in wlidch Mrs. 
Mackamess has clothed them." — LiUrurji 
Churchman. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. The Voyage and the Voyagers; the 



PUot and the Port. By the Rev. F. E. Paobt, M.A., Rector of Elford. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 48. 



Second edition. 



" We have no hesitation in saying that 
whether in health or sickness, youth or old 
age, Mr. Paget's volume will be found a 
delig:htful and valuable companion." — 
Scottish Guardian. 

" Mr. Paget in the course of his long and 
honoured life has made many valuable 
contributions to our Church's literature, 
but we hesitate not to say that he has kept 
his best till the last." — National Church. 

*• It is a review of the cares, the duties, 

A STUDENT PENITENT OF 1695. Diary, Correspondence, &c., 

of a Student, illustrating Academical Life at Oxford. By the Rev. F. E. Paobt, M.A., 
Rector of Elford. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

•• Is in every way a beautiful and valua- 
ble book, externally its appearance is sin- 



the troubles of life ; the consolations that 
enable souls to bear, the principles upon 
which it behoves them to act, the hopes that 
brighten the darkest prospects of the tra- 
veller through the world. It is no unwor- 
thy grift to the Church firom one who has 
served her so well by his pen in past time." 
— Literary Churchman. 

'* No one can read it without being the 
better for it.*'— Church Bella. 



gularly tasteful and elegant, and the work 
itself is deeply interesting." — Churchman** 
Companion. 

**The Diaries are very remarkable for 
their beauty, truth, and sound moral and 
spiritual perceptions. The whole book is 



a gem. But it is the latter part of it which 
charms us most. It is full of suggestive- 
iiess, and that of a very delicate and beau- 
tiful kind. For sick persons or for those 
who have much (or indeed anything) to do 
with the sick it will be most valuable."— 
Literary Churchman, 



FIRST TRUTHS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. By EUen 

Lipscomb. i8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

•* A praiseworthy attempt to do a very pie words for chUdren. It is, we thmk, 

difficult thing— to translate the complex fairly successful.*'— Literary Churchman. 
ideas of religion into simple ideas and sim- 
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THE SCEPTICISM .OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Se- 
lections flrom the latest works of the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLBY, M.A., late Vicar of 
Boyne Hill, and Prebendary of Lichfield. With a short Memoir of the Author. By 
the Rev. S. C. Austbn, M.A., Chaplain of the Salisbury Infirmary. Crown 8yo.» 
cloth, 38. Od. With Portrait of the Rev. W. Grbslky. 

SIX PLAIN SERMONS ON PENITENCE. By the Rev. W. H. 

CLBAVsa, M.A. Fcap. Svo., Is. 

FIVE PLAIN SERMONS ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE 

. ALTAR. By the Rev. W. H. Clbavbr, M.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., is. 

CHRIST'S KINGDOM UPON EARTH-WHERE IS ITP A 

Few Plain Words on the Church. By Hbnry L. Graham, Curate of Frome, Here- 
fordshire. Fcap. Svo., 6d. 

THE LIFE OF PEACE. By the Rev. R. C. Lundin Brown, M.A., 

late Vicar of Rhodes, Manchester. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. fid. 



'* This is a work of unusual beauty and 
spiritual worth. It is one that we can re- 
commend to our readers to be put upon 
the shelf beside their Thomas k Kempis and 



* Holy Living and Dying* for periodical 
use. We have had few works before us of 
late with which we have been so pleased.*' 
— Literary Churchman. 



THE DEAD IN CHRIST. A Word of Consolation for Mourners. 



By the Rev. R. C. Lundin Brown, M.A., late Vicar of Rhodes, Manchester. 
Edition, super-royal S2mo., cloth, is. fid. 



Second 



ANCIENT EPITAPHS from A.D. 1250 to 1800. CoUected and 

set forth in chronological order by T. F. Ravknshaw, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Pewsey, 
Wilts. 8vo., cloth, 78. fid. 

" MODERN EVANGELICALISM." Is it English or un-English P 

Loyal or Disloyal ? in other words, does it embody and represent the Principles of the 
Reformation or the Principles of the Rebellion ? The Question answered by Appeal 
to the Prayer Book and its Revisional changes from 1549 to i6fi2. By the Rev. J. 
SiDNBY BoucHBR, M.A., Caruarvo^. Crown 8vo., is. fid. 

CHURCH CHOIRS ; containing a Brief History of the Changes in 

Church Music during the last Forty or Fifty Years, with Directions for the Formation, 
Management, and Instruction of Cathedral, Collegiate, and Parochial Choirs ; being 
the result of thirty-six years* experience in Choir Training. By Frkdbrick Hklmorb. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo., is. 



**The hints and directions on the for- 
mation, management, and instruction of 



Church Choirs are simply invaluable.*'— 
Church Times. 



SPEAKERS, SINGERS, AND STAMMERERS. With lUustra- 

tions. By Frbdxrick Hblmorx, author of "Church Choirs,** "The Chorister's 
Instruction Book,*' &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 43. fid. 

" It will prove invaluable to all who are 
prepajrlng to enter professions, whether 
music, the bar, or the pulpit.*' — Public 
Opinion. 

** We know manv manuals of elocution, 
and we are bound to say that this is the 
best we have ever seen. We perceive at 



once that we are in the hands of a master. 
There is a most valuable chapter on * Voice 
Training' of which we must express a very 
high appreciation. This is a book which 
should Dot be left unnoticed by those who 
have in their charge the training of our 
young clergy." — Literary Churchman, 



A COMMENTARY ON THE SONQ OF SONGS. By the Rev. 

R. F. LiTTLXDALB, LL.D., D.C.L. l2mo., antique cloth, 7s. 

HOW TO FOLLOW CHRIST ; or, Plain Words about our Lord's 

Life. By the author of " How to Come to Christ." i vol., fcap. 8vo., cloth, fis. fid., 
or in 13 Parts. 



PublUhed by /. Maattrs and Co.» 



AN ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES. By the late Rev. E. Monro, MJL. 

A New Edition, complete in one volome, handsomely printed on toned paper, and 
boond in iUominated cloth, crown Sro., 78. fid. ; antique morocco, ifis. 

THB DARK RIVER. I THE COMBATANTS. I THE JOURNEY HOME. 

THE VAST ARMY. I THE REVELLERS, Ac. I THE DARK MOUNTAINS. 

Cheap Editions of the Allegrories separately, is. each. 

CHRIST IN THE LAW; or, the Gospel foreshadowed in the 

Pentateuch. Compiled flrom various sources. By a Priest of the Church of England. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8to., cloth, Ss. fid. 



"The author has apprehended, as it 
seems to us, the real spirit and the only 
true moral value of the Old Testament.*' 
—StUurdap Review. 

**A channingr book and one which we 
should be glad to see in every hand. In 
the most modest form it comprises more 



real teaching than many an ambitioat 
treatise." — lAterarp Churchman. 

** Written with singular accuracy, mode- 
ration, and Judgment." — Church Review. 

*< As a popular exeget^cal treatise tills 
has had few superiors of its Idad,"— Church 
Times. 



CHRIST IN THE PROPHETS. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. 

By the Author of *' CnaisT in the Law." Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 



"The compiler of that capital book, 
' Christ in the Law,* has now issued a 
continuation under the title of * Christ in 
the Prophets.' This volume is a worthy 
companion to its predecessor, and that is 
no small praise. We strongly advise clergy- 



men to give both volumes of R. H. N. B.'s 
work to their school teachers, impresidng 
upon them at the same time the duty of 
studying them careftdly and (k reproducing 
what they learn from them in the lessons 
they give the children." — Church Times. 



POCKET BOOK OF DEVOTIONS AND EXTRACTS FOR IN- 

VALIDS. By C. L. Edited by the Ven. Alprkd Pott, B.D., Archdeacon of Berkshire, 
Vicar of Clifton Hampden, huper royal 32mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE PRATER BOOK, for the use of 

Pastors and Teachers in the Church and School. By the Rev. Richard Adams, 
M.A., Rector of S. Thomas*, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 48. 

ter wanted for Lessons on the Prayer Book ; 
and for this reason any one using it will 
get more help from it than from any book 
we Itnow." — Literary Churchman, 



•'The younger clergy, theological stu- 
dents, Sunday School teachers, and in fact 
teachers of all grrades, will find it a most 
serviceable manual. It gives just the mat- 



VILLAGE CONFERENCES ON THE CREED. By the Rev. 



S. Barino-Gould, M.A., Vicar of East Mersea; author of " Origin and Development 
of Religious Belief," &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

a fuller degree and with more delicate tact 
than any modem sermons we know to the 
original type of the parables of the Gospel." 
— Literary Churchman. 



•• We would wish that every country par- 
son might read and mark these sermons. 
The common sayings and doings, the com- 
mon sights and sounds of country life, 
furnish their illustrations. They revert in 



ONE HUNDRED SKETCHES OF SERMONS FOR EXTEMPORE 



f( 



PREACHERS. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
velopment of Religious Belief,** &c. &c. 

Full of power and originality — often, 
too, of much beauty. Quite a book to be 
bought. Young men who will really study 
these outlines will be undergoing a process 
of real culture." — Literary Churchman. 

•*A really beautiful volume, which we 
can cordially recommend. TYi^o^e v»\vo \ 



Gould, M. A., author of ** Origin and De- 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

know Mr. Baring-Gould will hardly need 
to be told that almost every page bears 
upon it marks of wide research, powerful 
thought, and uncompromising orthodoxy. 
We particularly commend the flrequency 
with which legends, stories, and other illus- 
\.x«X\av\% ^s«, mtroduced."— Church Times, 
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STORIES OF THE WONDERFUL KINGDOM AND SOME OF 

ITS SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS. With Forty TUustrations. By C. A. Jonbs, 
author of '* Stories for the Christian Year,*' &c. Small 4to., cloth, 3s. 6d. 



*' A book we are very glad to see, as it 
will bring some of the noblest scenes in 
Church history within the ken of the very 
smallest children Just as Bible stories are 
told to them. Thirty-eight stories, in the 
simplest language, of saints and martyrs 



of all ages, must give the little readers some 
sense of the continuity and oneness of the 
Church. A child brought up on such stories 
as these would hardly fail to know at least 
what is meant in the Creed by * The Hoty 
Catholic Church.'**— Otiardian. 



Complete in Eight Vols., handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. each. 
In ornamental cloth box, suitable for presentation, 20s. 

STORIES FOR THE CHRISTIAN TEAR. A New Series of 

stories for every Sunday and Holyday in the Year. By C. A. Jonbs, author of 
" Church Stories," &c. The Series is suitable for the Home or Parochial Library, and 
forms an attractive Gift Book for the Young. The work may also be .had in twen^- 
two Parts, fid. each. 



" Very excellent and interesthig. They 
are suited for children of all classes, and 
we can hardly imagrine a ttter or more 
welcome prize book." — Church Quarterlff. 

** The Parts before us each contain four 
tales of twenty-four pages each, and are 
capital sixpenny worths, both as to quantity 



and quality. We can strongly recommend 
the work to those who have the care of 
children."— CAurcA Times, 

"They are simple, pleasing, and good, 
and we hope they will please our readers 
as much as they have pleased us."— L«e- 
rarp Churchman, 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES. 

A FLEA FOB CHILDREN'S SERVICES. By the Rev. Theodore 

Johnson, Curate of Warkton, Northamptonshire. 2d. 

SIX METRICAL LITANIES FOR CHILDREN. By the same 

Author. Id. ; or 78. per 100. 

LITANT FOR CHILDREN, with Music, id., or 2s. 6d. per 100. 
THE ORDER FOR A CHILDREN'S SERVICE. With Music. 

Compiled by Hbnry Ditton-Nbwman, Organist of S. John's, Torquay. With Point- 
ing for both Gregorian and Anglican usage. 8rd edition. 2d., or 148. per lOOj 
cloth, 4d. 
Published with the approval of the Archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, and autho- 
rised for use in the Dioceses of Durham, Winchester, Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln, Bath 
and Wells, and Oxford. 

BIBLE TRUTHS IN SIMPLE WORDS. Short Addresses to 

By the Rev. J. E. Vernon, M.A., Vicar of BicknoUer, Somerset. Fcap. 



Children. 
8vo., Ss. 

"As sermons the addresses are excellent, 
and there are very few so well suited to 
children as these."— £«7erai^ Churchman, 



" We quite think that sermons such aa 
these would be listened to by children with 
understanding and profit." — Church Belli, 

Second Edition, with Two new Stories. l6mo., cloth, 2s. 

SERMON STORIES FOR CHILDREN'S SERVICES AND HOME 



READING. By the Rev. H. Housman, 

'* Havingreadthe Easter Day Sermon story 
to a large congregation of children, we can 
speak from experience of the interest excited 
by this touching allegory, which appears to 
be the gem of the book."— CAurcA Belle, 



author of " Readings on the Psalms." 

*< Will be found very helpful in children's 
services, readings at school, and even in 
some of those Cottage Lectures which re- 
quire to have some life and interest io 
them."— TAff Ouardian, 



SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT AN ORPHANAGE. Sermonettes 

for Children. By the late Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D. TYkkdilL^WQiu. \%iSk<;k.>«Sw^iQB^%^ 



Published by J. Masters and Co,^ 



AN ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES. By the late Rev. E. Monro, M.A. 

A New Edition, complete in one volume, handsomely printed on toned paper, and 
bound in illuminated cloth, crown Sro., 78. fid. ; antique morocco, ifis. 

THE DARK RIVER. I THE COMBATANTS. I THE JOURNEY HOME. 

THE VAST ARMY. I THE REVELLERS, &c. I THE DARK MOUNTAINS. 

Cheap Editions of the Allegories separately, is. each. 

CHRIST IN THE LAW ; or, the Gospel foreshadowed in the 

Pentateuch. Compiled firom various sources. By a Priest of the Church of England. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. fid. 



"The author has apprehended, as it 
seems to us, the real spirit and the only 
true moral value of the Old Testament." 
— Saiuarda^ Review. 

"A chaining book and one which we 
should be glad to see in every hand. In 
the most modest form it comprises more 



real teaching than many an ambitious 
treatise.*' — Literarp Churchman. 

** Written with singular accuracy, mode- 
ration, and Judgment." — Church Review. 

'*As a popular exegetjcal treatise this 
has had few superiors of its kind." — Church 
Times. 



CHRIST IN THE PROPHETS. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. 

By the Author of '* Christ in the Law." Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 



**The compiler of that 
Christ in the Law,' has 



capital book, 
now issued a 
continuation under the title of ' Christ in 
the Prophets.' This volume is a worthy 
companion to its predecessor, and that is 
no small praise. We strongly advise clergy- 



men to give both volumes of R. H. N. B.'s 
work to their school teachers, impressing 
upon them at the same time the duty of 
studying them careftilly and of reproducing 
what they leam from them in the lessons 
they give the children."— CAtireA Times. 



POCKET BOOK OF DEVOTIONS AND EXTRACTS FOR IN- 

VALIDS. By C. L. Edited by the Ven. Alfred Pott, B.D., Archdeacon of Berkshire, 
Vicar of Clifton Hampden. Super royal 32mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE PRAYER BOOK, for the use of 

Pastors and Teachers in the Church and School. By the Rev. Richard Adams, 
M.A., Rector of S. Thomas', Manchester. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

ter wanted for Lessons on the Prayer Book ; 
and for this reason any one using it will 
get more help f^om it than from any book 
we know.**— Literary Churchman, 



** The younger clergy, theological stu- 
dents, Sunday School teachers, and in fact 
teachers of all grrades, will find it a most 
serviceable manual. It g^ves just the mat- 



VILLAGE CONFERENCES ON THE CREED. By the Rev. 



S. Barino-Gould, M.A., Vicar of East Mersea; author of ** Origin and Development 
of Religious Belief," &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

a fuller degree and with more delicate tact 
than any modern sermons we know to the 
original type of the parables of the Gospel." 
— Literary Churchman. 



•• We would wish that every country par- 
son might read and mark these sermons. 
The common sayings and doings, the com- 
mon sights and sounds of country life, 
furnish their illustrations. They revert in 



ONE HUNDRED SKETCHES OF SERMONS FOR EXTEMPORE 



PREACHERS. By the Rev. S. Baring 
velopment of Religious Belief," &c. &c. 

"Full of power and originality — often, 
too, of much beauty. Quite a book to be 
bought. Young men who will really study 
these outlines will be undergoing a process 
of real culture." — Literary Churchman. 

*' A really beautiful volume, which we 
can cordially recommend. Those who 



Gould, M. A., author of "Origin and De- 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

know Mr. Baring-Gould will hardly need 
to be told that almost every page bears 
upon it marks of wide research, powerful 
thought, and uncompromising orthodoxy. 
We particularly commend the firequency 
with which legends, stories, and other illus- 
trations are introduced."— Church Times. 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Two Vols. 



Fcap. 8vo.» cloth, 108. 

'* We need hardly say that they present 
a perfect mine of sermon thoughts, and 
they contribute exactly that especial ele- 
ment which is mostly wanting even in our 
best seta of Christian Year Sermons.— We 
mean the mystical teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture. They are certain to be extremely 
useful." — Literary Churchman, 

** Patterns of what such discourses ought 



to be. The book is one to be studied by 
preachers who would learn how best to 
turn to account in their own Sermons the 
mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and how to wedge into their discourses 
those elements of illustration, simile and 
anecdote, in which our pulpit addresses 
are for the most part so strikingly defec- 
tive.**— CAureA Times. 



SERMONS PREACHED IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 

Series. Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, lOs. 

MISERERE : the Fifty-first PsaJm, with Devotional Notes. Re- 
printed, with additions, from "Neale's Commentary on the Psalms.** Wrapper, 6d. j 
cloth, is. 

patristical lore stored up in the Commen- 
tary aforesaid may make acquaintance with 
the great work through this pocket ma- 
nual.** — Church Times, 



"As a manual for devotional study in 
Advent and Lent it will be found invalua- 
ble, as those who have neither money nor 
Idsure to expend on the vast treasury of 



SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
MEDI^VAL^ H7MNS AND SEQUENCES, translated by the 

Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D. Third Edition, with numerous additions. Royal 32mo. 2s. 

H7MNS FOR CHILDREN. Three Series in One Vol. Tenth 

Edition. l8mo., cloth, is. 

HTMNS FOB THE SICE. Foarth Edition. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 



BY THE RIGHT REV. J. R. WOODFORD, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Ely. 
ORDINATION SERMONS preached in the Dioceses of Oxford 



and Winchester, i860— 72. 8vo., 0s. 6d. 

** Sermons all of them striking:, all of 
them models of careful conscientious 
thoug:ht and composition, and many of 
them very forcible and original . Dr. Wood- 
ford never writes a Sermon without having 
some definite idea to work out, some truth 
or duty to enforce, and whatever the aim 
is he pursues it with a tenacious steadiness 
which makes his Sermons more like models 



of sermon writing than most men's. It is 
a valuable volume." — Literary Churchman. 

** A noble volume of Sermons which are 
such as very few living preachers could 
equal.** — Church Review. 

** Pre-emhiently good Sermons, well-rea- 
soned, well wrought, happy in illustration, 
rich in reflection, eloquent in expression." 
— Scottish Chtardian. 



SERMONS PREACHED IN VARIOUS CHURCHES OF BRIS- 

TOL. Second Edition. Bvo., 78. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS. Two Vols. Second Edition. Bvo. 

78. 0d. each. 



PuhlUked by J, Masters and Co., 



BY THE REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D., 

Late Wakdsn oy Sackttlls Oollsob, East Grutstbd. 

Third Edition, Four Vols., Post 9ro^ doth, l«s. 6d. each. 

A G0MMENTAB7 ON THE PSALMS, from the PrimitiYe and 

Mediaeval Writers; and from the Tarioos OAoe-Books and Hynms of ttie Roman, 
M ozarabic, Ambro8ian« Gallican, Giedc, Coptic, Armenian, aoid Syriac Rites. By tiie 
Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D., and the Rev. R. F. Littlbdalb, LL.D. 

of new trains of thought will be snsgeB^ed, 
which will give their sermons that firesh- 
ness which is as nnasnal as it is desirable 
in pulpit utterances. And no less a boon 
will it be to those cf the laity who ei^joy a 
book, wliich without requiring any great 
amount of continuous reading will give 
food for meditati<m, and enable tktem to 
enter with more interest into that book of 
Holy Scripture which they are probably 
more flamiliar with than with any other." 
— Church Timet. 

** Anotiier instalment of what we consider 
to be one of the most remarkable, if not 
the most remarkable, works of oar day. 
We are not quite sure that we do not like 
the third Tolume better even than its pre- 
decessors. For while equally rich with 
them in the wondrously poetic beauty of 
its cento of mystical and other interpreta- 
tions, brought together firom sources un- 
known to the general reader, it strikes us 
as surpassing them in giving the necessary 
foundation of the literal and more di- 
rect exegesis with more cxte.**— Literary 
Churchman. 



*'This truly valuable and remarkable 
Commentary is a work which atatuU almott, 
if nst entirely t atone in the theolon ofEng- 
Jmnd ; and one to which we may fairly chtU- 
lenge Christendom at large to yroduee any- 
fkbig precisely eorreepimding. It will be 
found by those who have any taste at all 
tor such studies a rich and valuable mine 
to which they may again and again recur 
without running the slightest risk of dig- 
ging out the contents too hastily.**— 
Ouardian, 

** This Commentary is both theologically 
and devotionally an immense advance upon 
any commentary upon any portion of Holj 
Scripture — ^not even excepting Dr. Push's 
Minor Prophets — which has yet been writ- 
ten. We have indeed deep ground for thank, 
fkilness that we have one amongst us able 
and devoted to carry on the great work 
which the master left unfinished; the spirit 
and power, the mantle of whom has indeed 
so descended upon the disciple, that the 
Commentary has suffered little or no loss 
firomitschangeofauthor.** — ChurchReview. 

** To Clergymen it will prove invaluable 
for homiletical purposes, as an abundance 



SERMONS PREACHED IN SAGEVILLE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 



Second Edition. Four Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth. 



Vol. I. Advent to Whitsun Day. 7s. 6d. 
II. Trinity and Saints' Days. 7s. 6d. 

** Among the several volumes of writings 
by the late Dr. Neale which have been re- 
cently published, we must assign the fore- 
most place as regards general utility to the 
Sermons preached in Sackville College Cha. 

gelt which hold, as we conceive, the very 
ighest rank amongst modern Sermons 
intended to instruct and comfort the un- 
learned and suffering, by reason of the min- 
gled clearness and beauty, the deep teach- 
ing and the practical application with which 

READINGS FOR THE AGED. 

in Sackville College Chapel." By the 
College. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

** One of the most useful books probably 
ever issued for parochial use is the late 
Dr. Neale's Rkadings for thk Acsn. 
Being also, as it deserves to be, one of the 
best known books among us, it needs no 
recommendation at our hands." — Literary 
Churchman. 



Vol. III. 
IV. 



Lent and Passiontide. 7s. 6d. 
The Minor Festivals. 6s. 



these admirable discourses abound."— 
Church Times. 

•• Charming volnmes.^—Literary Church- 
man. 

"They are devoted to earnest practical 
exhortation, chiefly, if not exclusively, 
and are marked by the writer's usual ful- 
ness of both thought and illustration, and 
by that thorough and faithful reality of 
Christian holiness which breathes in all his 
writings." — Guardian. 

Selected from "Sermons preached 

late Rev. J. M. Ne alb, D.D., Warden of the 



*' In no other writer of his age can we 
find such plainness and simplicity and di- 
rectness of speech as in these thoroughly 
Evangelical Sermons that preach the Gos- 
pel in all its simplicity and beauty to the 
poor and the infirm who especially need 
ito message of mercy."— Pm6/ic Opinion. 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Two Vols. 



Fcap. 8vo., clotb, iob. 

'* We need hardly say that they present 
a perfect mine of sermon thoughts, and 
they contribate exactly that especial ele- 
ment which is mostly wanting even in our 
best 9et9 of Christian Year Sermons.— We 
mean the mystical teaching of Holy Scrip- 
tore. Th^ are certain to be extremely 
Qseftd." — Literary Churchman, 

'* Patterns of what such discourses ought 



to be. The book is one to be studied by 
preachers who would learn how best to 
turn to account in their own Sermons the 
mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and how to wedge into their discourses 
those elements of illustration, simile and 
anecdote, in which our pulpit addresses 
are for the most part so strikingly defec- 
tive."— C*««reA Timet, 



SERMONS PREACHED IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 

Series. Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, lOs. 

BUSERERE : the Fifty-first PsaJm, with Devotional Notes. Re- 
printed, with additions, from **Neale's Commentary on the Psalms.*' Wrapper, 6d. ; 
cloth, 18. 



"As a manual for devotional study in 
Advent and Lent it will be found invalua- 
ble, as those who have neither money nor 
leisure to expend on the vast treasury of 



patristical lore stored up in the Commen- 
tary aforesaid may make acquaintance with 
the great work through this pocket ma- 
nual.'* — Church Timet. 



8EAT0NIAN PRIZE POEMS. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
MEDLSVAL' H7MNS AND SEQUENCES, translated by the 

Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D. Third Edition, with numerous additions. Royal 82mo. 2s. 

H7MNS FOR CHILDREN. Three Series in One Vol. Tenth 

Edition. i8mo., cloth, is. 

HTMNS FOR THE SICE. Foarth Edition. 6d.; cloth, Is. 



BY THE RIGHT REV. J. R. WOODFORD, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Ely. 
ORDINATION SERMONS preached in the Dioceses of Oxford 



and Winchester, i860— 73. 8vo., 68. 6d. 

"Sermons all of them striking, all of 
them models of careful conscientious 
thought and composition, and many of 
them very forcible and original . Dr. Wood - 
ford never writes a Elermon without having 
some definite idea to work out, some truth 
or duty to enforce, and whatever the aim 
is he pursues it with a tenacious steadiness 
which makes his Sermons more like models 



of sermon writing than most men's. It is 
a valuable volume.** — Literary Churchman. 

** A noble volume of Sermons which are 
such as very few living preachers could 
equal.**— CAurcA Review, 

*' Pre-eminently good Sermons, well-rea- 
soned, well wrought, happy in illustration, 
rich in reflection, eloquent in expression." 
— Scottish Chtardian, 



SERMONS PREACHED IN VARIOUS CHURCHES OF BRIS- 

TOL. Second Edition. Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS. Two Vols. Second Edition. Bvo. 

7t. 6d. each. 
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BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 

SERMONS. Third Edition. Svo., 9s. 

* * We are disposed to tMnk them the very l the literature of the Church .* '— Tke Ctuar- 
best of Mr. Carter's many contributions to | dian. 

SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Grown 8vo., cloth. 

1. THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

S. THE DIVINE REVELATIONS; OR, THE DISPENSATIONS OF GOD AND 

THEIR ORDER. 4s. 
3. THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. Ss. 6d. 

LENT LECTURES. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

1. THE IMITATION OF OUR LORD. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

8. THE PASSION AND TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD. Second Edition. 38. 

3. THE LIFE OF SACRIFICE. Second Edition. 2s. fid. 

4. THE LIFE OF PENITENCE. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

PARISH SERMONS ON CHURCH QUESTIONS. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. Third Edition. 4s. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. Second Edition. Post 8vo.. 6s. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLT EUCHARIST, drawn from the 

Holy Scriptures and the Records of the Church of England. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8yo., gd. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. Fourth Edition. ISmo., cloth, Is. 

EDITED BY THE REV. T. T. CARTER. 
A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER, FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, 

NIGHT, AND OTHER TIMES, with Rules for those who would live to God amid the 
business of daily life. Eleventh Edition. Limp cloth, is. ; cl., red edges, is. sd.j roan, 
is. 6d. 

LITANIES, and other Devotions. Second Edition. Is. 6d. 
MEMORIALS FOR USE IN A RELIGIOUS HOUSE. Second 

Edition Enlarged. 6d. 

NIGHT OFFICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 6d. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING'S HIGH- 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 

FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLY CHILD, being Readings on the 

Incarnation. Part I., is. Part II., 28. 6d. In One Vol., 38. 6d. cloth. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. In 

Eight Parts, or Two Vols., cloth, lOs. 

SIMPLE LESSONS', or, Words Easy to be Understood. A 

Manual of Teaching. TYvtee Yw\.* Vo. otkaN o\\«aft» T^&t^^^vNx^xi, i8mo., cloth, 38. 
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BY THE REV. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A., 

Sub-Wabden op thb House of Mebcy, Olbweb. 

THE LIFE OF PRATER. A Coarse of Lectures. Grown 8vo., 

cloth, 48. 



"Nothing can be more delightful than 
the way in which the author of these Lec- 
tures has treated a derotional subject of 
the very first rank and absolutely needful 
for eyery Cluistian."— CAureA Quarterly. 



"It is eminently wise and pious. We 
do not know any work at once so full and 
so concise, so sympathetic and so syste- 
matic." — Literary Churchman. 



Second Edition, reyised and enlarged. With an Index, crown Svo., cloth, 4s. 

THE PERSON AND WORE OF THE HOLT GHOST. A Doc* 

trinal and Deyotional Treatise. 



"Readers of Mr. Hutchings* valuable 
work will welcome this new and improved 
edition. From a Course of Lectures it has 



become a Treatise. We may hope that it 
will become of permanent use to the 
Church."— CAitrcA Quarterly. 



Second Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 48. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. 



« 



A thorough and profound treatise on | analysis and with a noteworthy combJpA- 
this subject written with great power of | tion of soberness and depth."— GMardton. 



BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY. 

Fifth Edition, much enlarged. 
THE PRIEST'S PRAYER BOOK, with a brief PontiacaU Con- 

taining private Prayers and Intercessions; Offices, Readings, Prayers, Litanies, and 
Hymns, for the Visitation of the Sick ; Offices for Bible and Confirmation Classes, 
Cottage Lectures, &c. } Notes on Confession, Direction, Missions, and Retreats j Re- 
medies for Sin} Anglican Orders; Bibliotheca Sacerdotalis, &c., &c. 

One Vol. cloth . . . 6s. 6d. Two Vols, doth . . . 78. 6d. 

One Vol. calf or morocco lOs. 6d. Two Vols, calf or movocco l5s. Od. 

With Common JPrayer, 2s. 6d. additional. 

Reprinted from <* The Priest's Prayer Book,'* 

Rbsponsal to thb Oppicbs of thb Sick. For the Use of Attendants. Cloth, is. 
Parochial Officbs. id. School Officbs. id. 

Offigb for a Ruridbcanal Synod or Clbrigal Mbbtino. id. 
Anglican Ordbrs. A Summary of Historical Evidence, id. 
Officb for thb Admission of a Choristbr. id. 

EMBER HOURS. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of 

Brighstone, Isle of Wight. New Edition Revised, with an Essay on RELIGION IN 
RELATION TO SCIENCE, by the Rev. T. S. Ackland, M.A., Vicar of Balne, author 
of *' Story of Creation," &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, Ss. 

MEMORIALE VYIM SACERDOTALIS ; or, Solemn Warnings of 

the Great Shepherd, Jbsus Christ, to the Clergy of His Holy Church. From the 
Latin of Arvisenet. Adapted to the Use of the Anglican Church by the Bishop op 
Brbcuin. Second edition, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d.| calf, 8s. 

MEMORANDA PAROCHIALIA, or the Parish Priest's Pocket Book. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paokt, M.A., Rector of Elford. 3s. 6d., double size 58. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF 1662, according to the Sealed 
Copy in the Tower. Printed in red and black, fcap. Svo., axLtUvvtA <i\!c^\Xsl> ^%. i^AR^ 
in various bindings. 
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THE CHURCHMAN'S DIAKY : an Almanack and Directory for the 

Celebration of the Service of the Church. 4d. ; interleaved» 6d. i cloth, lOd. ; roan tacki 

S8. 

SERMONS REGISTER, for Ten Years, by which an account may be 
kept of Sermons, the number, sat|}ect, and when preached. Post 4to., is. 

REGISTER OF SERMONS, PREACHERS, NUMBER OF COM- 

MUNICANTS, AND AMOUNT OF OFFERTORY. Fcap. 4to., bonnd, 4s. 6d. fflic 
Book of Strange Preachers as ordered by the 52nd Canon.) 

REGISTER OF PERSONS CONFIRMED AND ADMITTED TO 

HOLY COMMUNION. For 600 names, 48. 6d. For 1000 names, 7s. 6d. half-boimd. 

THE LITANY, TOGETHER WITH THE LATTER PART OF 

THE COMMINATION SERVICE NOTED. Edited by Richard Rbdhbad. Hand- 
somely printed in red and black. Demy 4to., wrapper, 7s. 6d.{ imitation morocco. 
188. } best morocco, 348. ; morocco panelled, ftc, 308. 

THE LITTLE HOURS OF THE DAY, according to the Kalendarof 

the Church of England. Complete Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 38. 6d. j wrapper, Ss. fid. 
HORARIUM ; seu Libellus Precationum, Latin^ editus. 18mo., cl. h. 
THE CLERGYMAN'S MANUAL OF PRIVATE PRAYERS. Col- 

lected and Compiled Arom Varioas Sources. A Companion Book to " The Priest's 
Prayer Book." Cloth, is. 

THE PRIEST IN HIS INNER LIFE. By H. P. L. Is. 



DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 

THE LOVE OF THE ATONEMENT, a Devotional Exposition of 

the Fifty. third chapter of Isaiah. By the late Right Rev. R. Milmav, D.D., Bishop 
of Calcutta. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERING LIFE OF OUR LORD. 

Translated from Pinart. Edited by A. P. Forbbs, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

NOURISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. Translated from 

Pinart. Edited by A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Fonrth Edition. Fcap. 
Sto., cloth, 5s. 

THE MIRROR OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. Translated from the 

French. Edited by A.P. Forbes, D.C.U. Bishop of Brechin. With Engravings, 2s. 6d. ; 
morocco antique, 7s. 

THE DIVINE MASTER : a Devotional Manual illustrating the Way 

of the Cross. With Ten steel EngraYings. Ninth Edition. 2s. 6d. } morocco, 5s. 
Cheap Edition, in wrapper, is. 

THE PSALTER, or Seven Ordinary Hours of Prayer, according to 
the Use of the Church of Sarum. Beautifully printed and illustrated. Fcap. 4to.i 
antique binding. Reduced to 15s. 

A FEW DEVOTIONAL HELPS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEA- 

SONS. Edited by Two Clergymen. Two Vols., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY: a Manual of Devotions for the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. For those who communicate. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
additional Prayers and Hymns, limp cloth, is. 6d. A superior edition printed on 
toned paper, cloth boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. { calf or morocco, 6s. 
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COMMUNION WITH Gt)D. Meditations and Prayers for One 

Week. By a Clergyman. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3b. 

THE KALENDAR OF THE IMITATION : Sentences for every day 

of the year ftrom the " Imitatio Christi." Translated Arom the edition of 1630. 
Edited by the late Rev. J. M. Nbalb, D.D. New edition, royal 32ino., clothe is. 

THE GREAT TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

' Edited by the late Rev. W. U. Richards, M.A. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD AND 

EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. J. S. Tutb, M.A., Vicar of Markington, York- 
shire. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL VOICES FROM THE MIDDLE AGES. Consisting of 

a Selection of Abstracts from the Writings of the Fathers, adapted for the Hour of 
Meditation, and conclading with a Biographical Notice of their Lives. 3s. 6d. 

PRAYERS AND MAXIMS. In large type. Fourth Edition. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SOLILOQUY OF THE SOUL, and THE GARDEN OF 

ROSES. Translated firom Thomas k Kempis. By the Rev. W. B. Flowbr, B.A. 2s. 
Cheap Edition, is. 

MANUAL FOR MOURNERS, with Devotions, Directions, and Forms 
of Self- Examination. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE HOUR OF DEATH. A Manual of Prayers and Meditations 
intended chiefly for those who are in Sorrow or in Sickness. By the Rev. J. B. 
Wilkinson. Royal 32mo., 3s. 

MEDITATIONS ON OUR LORD'S PASSION. Translated from the 

Armenian of Matthew, Vartabed. 8s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS, NEW AND OLD. With a Preface by the late 

Bishop Wilbbrforcb. Fcap. 8vo., 48. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE. Translated from Nepveu's Pens^es Chr^tiennes. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged. l8mo., 2s. 

TWELVE SHORT AND SIMPLE MEDITATIONS ON THE SUF- 
FERINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Edited by the Rev. Canon Butlbr. 
Ss. 6d. 

THE WEDDING GIFT. A Devotional Manual for the Married, or 

those intending to Marry. By the Rev. W. E. Hbtoatb, M.A. Second Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 3s. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE LORD ON THE KING'S HIGH- 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Devotional Aids for Holy Week. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Cartbr. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Is. 

FOOTSTEPS OF THE HOLY CHILD, being Readings on the Incar- 
nation. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr. Part I., icap. 8vo., is. Part II., 2s. 6d. 
In One Vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

COMPANION FOR LENT. Being an Exhortation to Repentance, 

from the Syriac of S. Ephraem ; and Thoughts for Every Day in Lent, gathered from 
other Eastern Fathers and Divines. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, M.A. is. 3d. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAY. By the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. Royal 

samo., as. cloth } 6s. morocco. 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY WEEK IN THE CHRISTIAN 

YEAR. By the Compiler of ** Plain Prayers," with an Introduction by the Rev. 
Canon Butlbr, M.A., Vicar of Wantage. Second Edition. 18mo., cloth, is. 6d. 
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THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. A Devotional Com- 

mentary. By Brllarminb. Second Edition, is. 6d. 

THE THREE HOURS AGONY : Meditations, Prayers, and Hymns on 
the Seven Words from the Cross of oar Most Holy Redeemer, together with Additional 
Devotions on the Passion. 4d. 

EUCHARISTIC MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH ON THE MOST 

HOLY COMMUNION. Translated from the French of Avrillon. Limp cloth, ss. dd. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS : from Ancient Sources. Advent to Easter. 
Cloth, is. 6d. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH, on some of the more 

Moving Truths of Chris^anity j la order to determine the Soul to be in earnest in the 
loveandServiceof her God. From Ancient Soorces. Cloth, is. 

A TREATISE OF THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY, abridged from 

the Spanish of Rodrigoez ; for the use of persons living in the world. Cloth, is. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH, newly 

Translated and Abridged flrom the Original Spanish of Luis de Granada. 2s. cloth. 

SPIRITUAL EXERCISES : Readings for a Retreat of Seven Days. 
Translated and Abridged fjrom the French of Bonrdaloue. is. 6d. 



AIDS TO CATECHISING. 

A MANUAL OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION, arranged by 

the Rev. G. Ardbn. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

CATECHISINGS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. 

W. Lba, M.A., Vicar of S. Peter's, Droitwich. l2mo., cloth, 38. 6d. 

CATECHISINGS ON THE PRAYER BOOK. By the Rev. W. Lea, 

M.A. Third Edition. 18mo., cloth, is. 

A CATECHISM ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 

the late Rev. Alexander Watson. I8mo., cloth, 28. 

A CATECHISM OF THEOLOGY. Second Edition, revised. 18mo., 

cloth, 18. 6d. ; wrapper. Is. 

THE EVENING MEETINGS; or, the Pastor among the Boys of his 

Flock. By C. M. S. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 



By the Author of " The Churchman's Guide to Faith 

and Piety." 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM, PRAYERS IN SICKNESS, 

&c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COMPANION FOR THE SICK ROOM : being a Compendium of 

Christian Doctrine. 2s. 6d. 

OFFICES FOR THE SICK AND DYING. Reprinted from the 

above. Is. 

LEAFLETS FOR THE SICK AND DYING ; supplementary to the 
Offices for the Bamc Viv "TYve CYv\ati\iva»si?* Qix^^Ato Faith and Piety." First Series. 
Price per set ot eigYit, S^i. •, cw«\io«c^^^. 
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MANUALS OF PRAYER. 

THE DAY HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, newly 

Translated and Arranged according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Transla- 
tion of the Bible. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo., wrapper, is.; cloth, is. 6d. 

THE ORDER FOR PRIME, TERCE, SEXT, NONE, AND COM- 

PLINE, ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Newly 
revised. 9d. in wrapper. 
This is printed in a form suitable for binding with the various editions of the Prayer 
Book firom 34mo. to crown 8vo. 

THE SERVICE FOR CERTAIN HOLYDAYS. Being a Supple. 

ment to ** The Day Hours of the Church of England." Crown 8vo., 3s. 
THE DAY OFFICE OF THE CHURCH, according to the Kalendar 

of the Church of England ; consisting of Lauds, Vespers, Prime, Terce, Sezt, None, 
and Compline, throughout the Year. To which are added, the Order for the Adminis- 
tration of the Reserved Eucharist, Penance, and Unction j together with the Office of 
the Dead, Commendation of a Soul, divers Benedictions and Offices, and full Rubrical 
Directions. 
A complete Edition, especially for Sisterhoods and Religious Houses. By the Editor of 
** The Little Hours of the Day.** Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. ; cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. ; calf, 
08. 6d.; morocco, I0s.6d. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S GUIDE TO FAITH AND PIETY. A Manual 

of Instruction and Devotions. Compiled b^ Robkrt Brett. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. } antique calf or plain morocco, 8s. od. Two Vols., cloth, 4s. j limp calf, lis.; 
limp morocco, 12S. 

THE PRIMER, set forth at large with many Godly and Devout Prayers. 

Edited, from the Post- Reformation Recension, by the Rev. Gkrard Moultrie, M.A., 
Vicar of South Leigh. Fourth Thousand. l8mo., cloth, 3s. Rubricated Edition, 
antique cloth, fis. 

THE HOURS OF THE PRIMER. Published separately for the use 

of individual members of a household in Family Prayer, ismo., cloth, is. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. Edited 

by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr, M.A. In Eight Parts or Two Vols, doth, lOs. 

A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, 

NIGHT, AND OTHER TIMES, with Rules for those who would live to God amid 
the business of Daily Life. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter. Eleventh Edition. 
Limp cloth, is.; cloth, red edges, is. 3d.; roan, is. 6d. 

THE MANUAL : a Book of Devotion. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 

Twenty-first Edition. Cloth limp, is.; boards, is. 3d.; leather, is. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 6d. A Superior Edition, iSmo., cloth, I s. "Gd. 

SURSUM CORDA: Aids to Private Devotion. Collected from the 

Writings of English Churchmen. Compiled by the Rev. F. E. Paobt. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

CHRISTIAN SERVANT'S BOOK of Devotion, Self-Examination, and 

Advice. Sixth Edition. Cloth, is. 

POCKET MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR THE HOURS, &c., 

with the Collects ftrom the Prayer Book. New Edition. Royal 33mo., cloth, is. } 

calf, 3s. ' 

This popularManualhasjust been revised by several clergymen, and important addi- 
tions have been made for the purpose of rendering it more suitable for private use, and 
especially for Retreats. 

THE POCKET BOOK OF DAILY PRAYERS. Translated from 

Eastern Originals. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, M.A. Suited for the Waistcoat Pocket. 
Cloth, 6d. } roan, is. 

DEVOTIONS FOR DAILY USE. With Preface by the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Courtrnay. Royal 32mo., cloth extt«L, \ft. 
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A MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS, containing Prayers for 

each Day in the Week, Devotions for the Holy Communion, and for the Sick. Bj 
Bishop ANDRKvrRS. 6d. ; doth, Od. ; calf, Ss. 6d. 

A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR THE HOURS 

OF PRAYER. By Bishop Cosin. is. } calf or morocco, 38. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PLAIN GUIDE. By the Rev. Walter A. Gray, 

M.A., Vicar of Arksey. S2mo., cloth boards, is. Cheap Edition, wrapper, 6d. 

THE DEVOUT CHORISTER. Thoughts on his Vocation, and a Ma- 
nual of Devotions for his use. By Thomas F. Smith, B.D. 32mo., cloth, is. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR SCHOOL-BOYS. CompUed 

from various sources. By R. Brett. 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

By R. Brktt. 6d. ; cloth, 8d. Part I. ad., cloth 4d. -, Part II. 4d., cloth dd. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S MANUAL. Second Edition. 6d. 



FAMILY PRAYERS. 

BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS, collected from the Public Liturgy 

of the Church of England. By E. G., Minor Canon of Durham. Ss. 

PRAYERS FOR A CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, chiefly taken from 

the Scriptures, ftrom the Ancient Liturgies, and the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Rev. T. Bovtdlkr. Fcap. 8vo., doth, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY DEVOTIONS FOR A FORTNIGHT. Compiled from the 

Works of Bishop Andrkwbs, Kbn, Wilson, Kbttlbwbll, Nblson, Sfinckbs, &c. 
(Suited also for private use.) New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 

PRAYERS AND LITANIES, taken from Holy Scripture, together 

with a Calendar and Table of Lessons. Arranged by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsbll, LL.D- 
l6mo., cloth. Is. 

FAMILY PRAYERS adapted to the course of the Ecclesiastical Year. 

By the Rev. R. A. Suckling. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 



VOLUMES OF SERMONS AND LECTURES. 

ASHLEY, REV. J. M.— THE VICTORY OF THE SPIRIT: a 

Course of Short Sermons by way of Commentary on the Eighth Chapter of S. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. Fcap. Bvo., cloth, 2s. 

THIRTEEN SERMONS FROM THE QUARESIMALE 

OF QUIRICO ROSSI. Translated from the Italian. Edited byJ. M. Ashlby,B.C.L. 
Fcap. 8vo.. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BAINES, REV. J.— SERMONS. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

BRECHIN, THE LATE BP. OF.— ARE YOU BEING CONVERTED? 

Sermons on Serious Subjects. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

SERMONS ON AMENDMENT OF LIFE. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

THE WANING OF OPPORTUNITIES, and other Sermons, 



Practical and Doctrinal. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

SERMONS O^ THE GRACE OF GOD, and other Cognate 



Sutjjects. 38. 6d. 
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BRIGHT, REV. CANON, D.D.— EIGHTEEN SERMONS OF S. 

LEO THE GREAT ON THE INCARNATION, translated with Notes and with the 
*' Tome" of S. Leo in the original. 8vo., cloth, 68. 

BUTLER, REV. W. J.— SERMONS FOR WORKING MEN. 

Second Edition, ismo., Gs. 6d. 

CHAMBERS, REV. J. C— FIFTY-TWO SERMONS, preached at 

Perth and in other parts of Scotland. 8vo., 6s. 

CHAMBERLAIN, REV. T.— THE THEORY OF CHRISTIAN 

WORSHIP. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH as indicated in the 



Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia. Post 8vo., Ss. 

CHANTER, REV. J. M.— SERMONS. 12mo., 38. 6d. 

CODD, REV. E. T.— SERMONS addressed to a Country Congregation, 

including Four preached before the University of Cambridge. Third Series. iSmo., 
08. 6d. 

EVANS, REV. A. B., D.D.— CHRISTIANITY IN ITS HOMELY 

ASPECTS : Sermons on Various Subjects. Second Series. l2mo., 3s. 

FLOWER, REV. W. B.— SERMONS FOR THE SEASONS OF 

THE CHURCH, translated from S. Bernard. Svo., Ss. 6d. 

FORD. REV. JAMES.— SERMONS FROM THE QUARESIMALE 

OF P. PAOLO SEGNERI. Svo., Vols. 1 and 3, 68. each. 

GALTON, REV. J. L.— ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO 

LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. In Two Vols. Fcap.Svo., iSs. 

NOTES OF LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF CANTICLES 

OR SONG OF SOLOMON, deUvered in the Parish Church of S. Sidwell, Exeter. 6s. 

GRESLEY, REV. W.— PRACTICAL SERMONS. 12mo., Ss. 6d. 

SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

HAMILTON, REV. L. R.— PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Fcap. Svo. 

3s. 6d. 

IRONS, REV. W. J., D.D.— THE PREACHING OF CHRIST. 

A Series of Sixty Sermons for the People. In a Packet, 5s. } cloth, 6s. 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST: being a Second Series of 

Sermons for the People. Second Edition. Svo., 6s. 

LEA, REV. W.— SERMONS ON THE PRAYER BOOK, Fcap. 

Svo., Ss. 

LEE, REV. F. G., D.C.L.— MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS, by 

Clergymen of the Church of England. Edited by F. G. Lbb. Crown Svo. , Ss. 6d. 

MILLARD. REV. F. M.— S. PETER'S DENIAL OF CHRIST. 

Seven Short Sermons to Boys. Fcap. Svo., is. 4d. 

NEWLAND, REV. H.— POSTILS ; Short Sermons on the Parables, 
&c., adapted firom the Fathers. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo., as. 

NUGEE, REV. G.— THE WORDS FROM THE CROSS AS AP- 
PLIED TO OUR OWN DEATHBEDS. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo., 28. 6d. 
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PAGET, REV. F. E.-^ERMOKS ON THE SAINTS' DAYS. 12mo. 

Ss* fid* 



SERMONS FOB SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 8yo., 58. 

PRICHAItD, REV. J. C— SERMONS. Fcap. 8^0., 48. 6d. 
PRYNNE, REV. O. K— PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second 

Series. 8to., lOs. fid. 

PAROCHIAL SERMONS (New Volume.) Byo., lOs. 6d. 

POTT, THE VEN. ARCHDEACON.— CONFIRMATION LEa 

TURKS delivered to » Village Ckio g regatlon in the Dioceeeof Oxfdrd. srd Edition, ss. 

VILLAGE LECTURES ON THE SACRAMENTS AND 

OCCASIONAL SBRVICBS OP THE CHURCH. Ss. 

8TRETT0N, REV. H.— THE ACTS OF S. MARY MAGDALENE 
CoitfideRd in Sixteen Sennone. 8vo., 58. 

SUCKLING, REV. R. A.— SERMONS PLAIN AND PRACTICAL. 

Fonrtli Edition. Fesp. five, 8«. fid. 

SERMONS BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS ILLUSTRATING 

THE OFFICES OF THE PRATER BOOK. 8vo., 38. fid. 

THOMPSON, REV. H.— CONCIONALIA. OutHnes of Sennons for 

Parochial Use throughout the Year. Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop 
OF Bath AND Wells. First Series. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 7s. fid. 

CONCIONALIA. Second Series. Fcap. 8vo., Gs. 6d. 

TOMLINS, REV. K— SERMONS for the Greater Cycle of High Days 

in the Church's Year, with Sermons for Special and Ordinary Occasions. Second 
Edition, ismo., fis. 

ADVENT SERMONS. Illustrated by copious references to 

the Advent Services. Second Edition. First and Second Series, in One Vol., doth, 
2s. fid. 

WATSON, REV. A.— THE SEVEN SAYINGS ON THE CROSS. 

SVO., 38. fid. 

JESUS THE GIVER AND FULFILLER OF THE NEW 

LAW. Eight Sennons on the Beatitudes. Svo., 3s. fid. 

WEST, REV. J. R.— SERMONS ON THE ASCENSION OF OUR 

LORD. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. fid. 

PARISH SERMONS FOR THE ADVENT AND CHRIST- 

MAS SEASONS. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

PARISH SERMONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Fcap. 

8vo., cloth, 48. fid. 

WILKINSON, REV. J. B.— MISSION SERMONS. Third Series. 

Fcap. 8vo.» fis. 

WINDSOR, REV. S. B.— SERMONS FOR SOLDIERS preached at 

Home and Abroad. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. fid. 

WROTH, REV. W. R.— FIVE SERMONS ON SOME OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT TYPES OF HOLY BAPTISM. Post 8vo., Ss. 

LONBOlt -. ] , 1ILKSI1L^"& U ^^.^ 1%^ ^^^ ^<^^D STREET. 
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THE CHURCHMAN'S DIAKY : an Almanack and Directory for the 

Celebration of the Serrice of the Church. 4d. ; interieaved» 6d. i cloth, lOd. ; roaa tack, 

S8. 

SERMONS REGISTER, for Ten Years, by which an account may be 
kept of Sermons, the number, 8ut|}ect, and when preached. Post 4to., is. 

REGISTER OF SERMONS, PREACHERS, NUMBER OF COM- 

MUNICANTS, AND AMOUNT OF OFFERTORY. Fcap. 4to., bound, 4s. 6d. (Hie 
Book of Strange Preachers as ordered by the 52nd Canon.) 

REGISTER OF PERSONS CONFIRMED AND ADMITTED TO 

HOLY COMMUNION. For 600 names, 48. 6d. For 1000 names, 7s. fld. half-bouuL 

THE LITANY, TOGETHER WITH THE LATTER PART OF 

THE COMMINATION SERVICE NOTED. Edited by Richard Rbdhbad. Hand, 
somely printed in red and black. Demy 4to., wrapper, 7s. 6d.{ imitation morocoo, 
18s. ; best morocco, 24s. j morocco panelled, Sec., 308. 

THE LITTLE HOURS OF THE DAY, according to the Kalendarof 

the Church of England. Complete Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 38. 6d. ; wrapper, Ss. 6d. 
HORARIUM ; seu Libellus Precationum, Latin^ editus. 18mo., cl. h. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S MANUAL OF PRIVATE PRAYERS. Col- 
lected and Compiled Arom Various Sources. A Companion Book to ** The Prieit'i 
Prayer Book.*' Cloth, is. 

THE PRIEST IN HIS INNER LIFE. By H. P. L. Is. 



DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 

THE LOVE OF THE ATONEMENT, a Devotional Exposition of 

the Fifty- third chapter of Isaiah. By the late Right Rev. R. Milman, D.D., Bishop 
of Calcutta. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Bvo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERING LIFE OF OUR LORD. 

Translated from Pinart. Edited by A. P.Forbbs, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Filth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

NOURISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. Translated from 

Pinart. Edited by A. P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Fourth Edition. Fcap- 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE MIRROR OF YOUNG CHRISTIANS. Translated from the 

French. Edited by A.P. Forbes, D.C.L,, Bishop of Brechin. With EngTaTing:s, 28. 6d.; 
morocco antique, 7s. 

THE DIVINE MASTER : a Devotional Manual illustrating the Way 
of the Cross. With Ten steel Engpravings. Ninth Edition. 2s. 6d.} morocco, 5s. 
Cheap Edition, in wrapper, is. 

THE PSALTER, or Seven Ordinary Hours of Prayer, according to 
the Use of the Church of Sarum. Beautifully printed and illustrated. Fcap. 4to., 
antique binding. Reduced to 15s. 

A FEW DEVOTIONAL HELPS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEA- 

SONS. Edited by Two Clergymen. Two Vols., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY: a Manual of Devotions for the Sacra- 

ment of the Altar. For those who communicate. Fourth Edition, revised, with 
additional Prayeta axi^ Hycnxv^AvEcv^ c\.Qt>\, \&. 6d. A superior edition printed on 
toned paper, c\otYv\)oaxA«.,Tt^feA^^*,'iv,.^.\«M.«t\skax^«sRXi,^, 



